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Abstract 

Software  architecture  provides  a  powerful  wsy  to  manage  the  complexity  of  large  software 
systems.  It  has  emetyed  as  a  distinct  form  of  abstraction  for  software  systems  with  its  own 
set  of  design  issues,  vocabulary,  and  goals.  Like  designers  in  other  disciplines,  software 
architects  can  gain  significant  leverage  by  using  powerful  and  appropriate  design 
environments  and  tools.  The  cost  and  difficulty  of  creating  these  powerful  design  tools, 
however,  prohibit  their  use  for  many  software  development  projects.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  building  these  tools  is  that  tool  developers  general^ 
need  to  build  a  significant  amount  of  supporting  infrastructure  before  they  can  make  use  of 
the  important  architectural  design  expertise  that  the  tools  encapsulate.  This  infrastructure 
includes  both  the  concepts  underlying  the  tools’  functionality  and  the  implementation  of  the 
tools  themselves. 

This  dissertation  describes  a  new  approach  to  capturing  and  using  architectural  design 
expertise  in  software  architecture  design  environments.  A  language  and  tools  are  presented 
for  capturing  and  encapsulating  software  architecture  design  expertise  within  a  conceptual 
framework  of  architectural  styles  and  design  rules.  The  design  expertise  thus  captured  is 
supported  with  an  incremental^  configurable  software  architecture  design  environment  that 
specialized  design  environment  builders  and  end-users  can  easily  and  quickly  customize  by 
specifying  the  architectural  styles  and  design  rules  that  the  environment  needs  to  support. 
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Chapter  1 
Introduction 


This  dissertation  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  a  significant  and  useful  collection 
of  scfimzre  ardntectxtre  des^  expertise  with  a  langus^e  and  mechanisms  for  expressing  deagt 
vocabulary,  desigt  rules,  and  ardjitectural  styles.  This  captured  design  expertise  can  be  used  to 
incrementally  customize  software  architecture  design  environments. 


1.1  The  role  of  software  architecture 

Software  designers  and  developers  have  long  realized  the  importance  of  powerful  and 
appropriate  abstractions  for  software  systems.  The  architectural  level  of  abstraction 
describes,  at  a  relatively  coarse  granularity,  the  decomposition  of  a  software  system  into  its 
major  components,  the  mechanisms  and  rules  by  which  those  components  interact,  and  the 
global  properties  of  the  system  that  emerge  from  the  composition  of  its  pieces.  There  is 
growing  recognition  in  the  software  design  community  that  one  of  the  critical  steps  for  the 
successful  completion  and  fielding  of  a  major  software  system  is  the  creation  of  a  well 
defined  and  documented  architecture  [Gar95,  RM97]. 

There  are  (at  least)  four  major  benefits  to  producing  and  documenting  an  architectural 
design: 

1)  Analysis  capabilities.  Given  an  appropriate  set  of  analysis  tools,  system  designers  can 
flag  likely  problems  and  estimate  global  properties  and  capabilities  of  the  system  earfy-  in 
the  development  lifecycle.  This  capability  allows  the  designers  to  perform  an  early 
analysis  of  whether  the  fielded  system  will  be  able  to  meet  its  requirements  in  a  cost- 
effective  way  [All+98,  SG98]. 

2)  System  structure  visibility.  An  explicitly  defined  and  documented  architecture 
communicates  “the  big  picture”  of  how  the  entire  system  will  fit  together  to  guide 
system  developers  in  making  lower-level  design  decisions.  Developers  that  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  their  piece  of  the  system  fits  with  the  system  as  a  whole  can 
insure  that  their  components  will  integrate  smoothly  with  the  rest  of  the  system  and  use 
the  architecture  to  guide  them  in  making  good  implementation  decisions. 

3)  Imposed  discipline.  The  process  of  producing  an  explicit  architecmral  design  requires 
architects  to  think  about  the  system  as  a  whole  and  how  its  pieces  interact.  This  process 
will  often  imcover  fuzzy  thinking,  poorly  defined  requirements,  and  important  design 
issues  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  [ATr93]. 

4)  Maintaining  conceptual  integrity.  A  system’s  architecture  serves  as  its  “conscience,” 
guiding  maintainers  in  making  appropriate  extensions  and  modifications  to  the  system. 
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In  this  way,  the  architectural  document  exposes  the  “load-bearing  walls”  of  the  system 
[SG96,  PW92]. 

Although  architectural  design  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  successful  design,  development, 
deployment  and  maintenance  of  a  software  system,  it  requires  significant  time,  effort,  sWillj 
and  thus  expense,  to  do  well.  Much  of  the  challenge  of  producing  an  appropriate  software 
architecture  arises  from  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  determining  the  core  abstractions  to 
use  in  describing  the  system,  acctirately  capturing  those  abstractions  in  a  concrete 
representation  that  system  developers  and  programmers  can  use  as  a  blueprint  for  ^stem 
implementation,  and  analyzing  the  architecttiral  description  to  determine  whether  the  system 
to  be  produced  is  likely  to  exhibit  its  desired  properties.  Because  of  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
producing  such  an  architectural  specification,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in  quantifying  the 
benefit  of  doing  so,  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  software  development  organizations  to 
justify  producing,  documenting,  and  thoroughly  testing  detailed  software  architecture 
specifications  for  the  systems  they  develop. 

To  address  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  producing  effective  software  architecture  descriptions, 
numerous  Architecture  Description  Languages  (ADLs)  have  been  developed'.  Unfortunately, 
cmrent  ADLs  have  two  critical  limitations.  First,  they  generally  do  not  provide  any 
mechanisms  for  describing  planned  or  available  evolutionary  paths  for  the  software  system 
described.  They  can  not  describe  the  constraints  under  which  the  design  was  created  and 
may  be  evolved,  the  invariants  of  the  design  that  need  to  be  maintained  as  the  system 
evolves,  nor  the  heuristics  used  in  the  system’s  design.  Current  ADLs  tend  to  capture  a 
snapshot  of  the  design  of  individual  systems  at  implementation  or  deployment  time,  without 
a  roadmap  to  guide  subsequent  system  maintenance  and  evolution.  Because  system 
maintenance  and  evolution  costs  are  frequentfy  greater  than  the  cost  of  initial  system  d<»<!ign 

and  development  [Pfl87],  the  inability  to  support  them  directly  is  a  significant  limitation  of 
existing  ADLs. 

The  second  limitation  is  that  current  ADLs  tend  to  emphasize  the  ability  to  specify  the 
design  of  a  sir^  software  system  and,  in  some  cases,  to  anafyze  various  properties  of  that 
single  design.  Many  software  development  organizations,  however,  build  familip«;  of  related 
systems.  As  a  result,  the  design  and  development  of  a  software  system  is  rarefy  a  ground-up 
endeavor  requiring  the  production  of  a  fresh  design  and  set  of  design  concepts.  Rather,  the 
designers  designing  a  new  system  or  updating  an  existing  system  tend  to  reuse  proven 
designs,  design  rules,  and  design  vocabulary  that  their  organization  has  developed  or 
acquired  in  building  previous  systems.  Unfortunately,  few  if  any  existing  ADLs  are  equipped 
to  capture  this  design  expertise  so  that  it  can  be  reused  to  guide  the  building  of  new  systems 
or  the  modification  of  existing  system  designs.  As  a  result,  this  critical  organizational 
so^are  design  expertise  tends  to  be  either  kept  in  the  heads  of  a  few  experts  or,  if  it  is 
wntten  down  at  all,  expressed  informally  in  natural  language  documents.  The  value  of 
existing  ADLs  is  limited  for  many  software  development  organizations,  projects,  and 
processes  because  they  don’t  provide  an  effective  way  to  capture  this  design  expertise. 


See  the  related  work  section  3.1  for  a  detailed  discusston  of  ADLs,  their  capabilities,  and  their  limitations. 
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Both  of  these  problems  can  be  addressed  with  an  Architecture  Description  Language  that 
has  mechamsms  and  constructs  for  capturing,  archiving,  retrieving,  and  reusing  arditectwal 
desigi  expertise.  For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  architectural  design  expertise  encompasses  the 
concepts,  models,  and  rules  that  skilled  software  architects  use  when  specifying, 
constructing,  or  analyzing  a  software  architecture.  This  includes  generic  dpsign  rules  and 
vocabulary  that  are  applicable  to  a  family  of  systems,  as  well  as  the  constraints,  rules,  and 
heuristics  used  in  producing  a  single  system  and  guiding  how  that  ^stem  can  evolve. 

1.1.1  A  case  for  automated  software  architecture  design  tools 

^e  ability  to  explicitly  capture  and  reuse  software  architecture  design  expertise  is  an 
important  first  step  towards  improving  the  state  of  the  practice  of  building  and  evolving 
so^are.  It  is,  however,  only  a  first  step.  To  take  full  advants^e  of  this  captured  expertise 
software  architects  also  need  powerful  design  and  analysis  tools  and  environments.  These 
tools  can  guide  an  ar^tert  in  analyzing  and  reasoning  about  software  architectures,  testing 
an  architectural  specification  for  comphance  with  a  set  of  design  rules,  or  selecting  an 
appropriate  collection  of  vocabulary  elements  for  a  specific  ^stem  design.  Such  a  set  of 

tools  should  allow  software  architects  and  developers  to  do  their  job  more  easily,  quickly,  and 
effectively. 

The  success  of  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  tools  in  other  disciplines  such  as  mprhanir^] 
engmeering,  building  architecture,  and  VLSI  design  argues  that  when  design  tools  capture 
tl^  essential  aspects  of  design  in  a  given  domain  (that  domain’s  design  expertise)  they  can 
offer  useful  analyses,  significant  reuse  of  common  design  elements,  and  even  design 
guidance  and  evaluation.  Experience  with  these  tools  also  demonstrates  that,  in  general,  as 
thty  are  made  more  domain  specific  the  tools  provide  greater  leverage  for  the  designers 
using  them.  The  standard  way  to  make  design  tools  more  domain  specific  is  to  encode 
design  expertise  from  the  target  domain  directly  into  the  tools.  For  example,  a  VLSI  CAD 
tool  might  include  routing  and  layout  algorithms,  a  large  hbraiy  of  predefined  VLSI 
components  such  as  registers,  busses,  and  memory  blocks,  rules  for  detecting  and  dpaling 
wiA  timing  md  impedance  mismatches,  and  tools  to  simulate  the  expected  behavior  of  a 
chip  before  it  is  fabricated.  Each  of  these  capabilities  captures  a  collection  of  design 
expertise  that  tool  users  can  take  advantage  of  in  producing  their  chip  designs. 

Appropriate  software  architecture  design  tools  can  provide  software  architects  with  similar 
leverage.  Specificalfy,  specialized  software  architecture  design  tools  and  environments 
promise  to  provide  software  architects  with  three  benefits: 

•  Reusable  conceptual  frameworks.  Specialized  software  architecture  ripcjgn  environ¬ 
ments  capture  and  encode  a  conceptual  framework  for  designing  specific  types  of 
systems.  Such  a  fram^ork  usualfy  includes  a  vocabulary  of  building  blocks,  rules  and 
semantics  for  composing  those  building  blocks,  and  analyses  that  can  be  performed  on 
sy^ms  developed  with  the  environment.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  producing  a  complex 
software  system  arises  from  the  need  to  develop  an  appropriate  abstract  conceptual 
model  as  a  basis  for  the  system.  These  specialized  environments  allow  a  designer  to  reuse 
Ae  building  blocks  and  expertise  that  the  tool  has  captured  instead  of  having  to  create 
ms  own  models  from  scratch  for  each  new  system. 
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•  Design  guidance.  Selecting  a  well  understood  conceptual  framework  as  a  basis  for 
system  design  guides  architects  by  providing  a  vocabulary  of  proven  design  elements  and 

appropriate  ways  to  compose  those  elements.  This  foundation  can  be 
extended  to  capture  the  heuristics,  guidelines,  and  contextual  cues  that  experts  take 
advantage  of  when  designing  the  class  of  systems  that  the  specialized  environment 
supports.  Further,  by  encoding  information  about  the  evolutionary  paths  and  constraints 
built  into  a  specific  system’s  design,  that  system’s  original  architect(s)  can  guide  future 
system  maintainers  towards  safe  and  appropriate  system  evolution.  2 

•  Design  evaluation.  Constraining  the  architectural  design  space  to  a  well  understood 
conceptual  framework  provides  a  foundation  for  creating  tractable  and  automatable 
design  analyses  and  evaluations.  The  ability  to  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various 
design  approaches  and  alternatives  early  in  the  system  design  and  development  process 
allows  designers  to  catch  and/ or  prevent  costly  design  mistakes  when  they  are  rdatively 
inexpensive  to  fix. 

Many  organizations  have  recognized  the  potential  benefits  of  producing  and  using 
automated  software  architedure  design  tools  and  environments.  Consequently,  a  great  ded 
of  investment  has  been  made  in  creating  them.  These  tools  range  from  generic 
environments  that  provide  limited  leverage  over  a  wide  variety  of  design  domains,  such  as 
Rational  Rose  and  the  Umfied  Modeling  Language  [Qua98],  to  domain-specific  design 
environments  that  provide  a  lot  of  analyucal  leverage  and  design  guidance  but  are 
constrained  to  a  much  more  limited  scope  of  design.  The  latter  group  includes  DARPA’s 
Domain-Specific  Software  Architecture  (DSSA)  environments  [MG92],  MetaH  [Ves94], 
ObjecTime's  Real-time  Object-Oriented  Modeling  (ROOK^  tools  [SGW94],  and  the 
Chimera  framework  for  robotics  software  [SVK93]. 

1.1.2  Limitations  of  current  approaches 

Although  specialized  software  architecture  design  environments  offer  significant  promise, 
current  approaches  to  designing  and  building  them  are  inadequate  for  the  foUowii^  three 
reasons.  First,  it  is  rarely  cost  effective  for  software  development  organizations  or  projects  to 
build  tools  and  environments  that  are  tightly  customized  to  their  specific  design  domain  and 
problems.  Historically,  such  software  architecture  design  environments  have  had  to  be  built 
from  the  ground  up.  As  a  result,  they  are  expensive,  difficult,  and  time-consuming  to  build. 
Because  of  the  large  up-front  investment  they  require,  such  specialized  design  environments 
make  economic  sense  only  for  projects  and  organizations  that  are  able  to  use  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  production  of  many  systems,  thus  amortizing  the  environment's  development 
cost.  Although  they  might  benefit  greatly  from  using  a  highly  customized  software 
architecture  design  environment,  it  is  currently  far  too  expensive  for  software  architects  in 
many  domains  and  oi^amzations  to  develop  such  customized  tools. 

A  second  problem  with  current  approaches  is  that  the  environments  produced  hy  building 
from  scratch  tend  to  be  brittle  and  difficult  to  evolve.  As  a  designer’s  understanding  of  his 
domain  and  design  techniques  evolves,  the  tools  that  he  uses  need  to  be  readity  evolvable 

Although  guidance  in  selecting  an  appropriate  conceptual  framework  given  a  set  of  requirements  is  also  an 
important  issue  in  design  guidance,  that  type  of  guidance  is  not  directly  addressed  in  this  thesis. 
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also.  The  lack  of  a  standard,  generic  way  to  encode  design  expertise  requires  each  environ¬ 
ment  development  project  to  (re)invent  a  representation  for  the  design  expertise  that  they 
capture  and  encode.  Because  they  are  developed  for  a  single  environment  project,  the 
schemas  and  mechanisms  used  to  represent  the  environment's  design  expertise  tends  to  be 
idiosyncratic,  highly  tool-specific,  and  difficult  to  modify  or  reuse.  As  a  result,  these  tools 
tend  to  work  well  for  a  specific  domain  or  st5de  of  architectmal  design  (or  perhaps  a  small 
set  of  domains),  but  they  can  not  be  readily  adapted  as  the  tool  users'  understanding  of  the 
domain  evolves. 

The  third  problem  with  the  current  approach  to  building  specialized  software  architecture 
design  environments  is  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  tool-building  expertise  to  construct 
such  an  environment.  Building  an  effective  design  environment  requires  a  specific  set  of 
skills  and  experience,  which  experts  in  designing  other  types  of  software  may  not  possess. 
Conversely,  a  skilled  developer  of  software  architecture  design  environments  is  unlikely  to 
possess  the  deep  imderstanding  of  the  target  domain  required  to  produce  an  environment 
that  is  tightfy  matched  to  that  domain.  As  a  result,  an  organization  that  wants  a  custom 
software  architecture  design  environment  is  likely  to  end  up  with  either  a  well-built 
environment  that  is  a  poor  match  for  their  domain,  or  a  poorly  crafted  design  environment 
that  captures  their  design  expertise  but  is  not  effective  as  a  design  tool. 

As  a  result  of  these  limitations,  today’s  dominant  model  for  building  design  environments  is 
to  have  software  designers  adapt  their  problems  to  fit  the  concepts  and  models  of  the  tools 
provided  by  the  tool  developers.  This  could  take  the  form  of  using  generic  design  tools  that 
provide  minimal  leverage  (e.g.  “find  the  objects”  using  UML  [BRJ98)),  or  attempting  to  use 
specialized  tools  that  were  designed  to  address  a  different  problem  or  style  of  design.  In 
both  cases,  a  mismatch  between  the  tool  capabilities  and  the  needs  of  the  designer  ensues.  A 
more  appropriate  model,  which  is  developed  in  this  thesis,  is  to  allow  and  encourage 
architects  to  easily,  incrementalfy,  and  quickly  adapt  their  tools  to  solve  the  design  problems 
that  they  face. 

1.1.3  The  role  of  lightweight,  incremental  adaptation 

Making  the  development  and  use  of  specialized  architecture  design  environments  practical 
and  economically  feasible  for  a  wide  variety  of  software  development  projects  requires  a  new 
approach  to  their  design  and  construction.  Rather  than  building  new  design  environments 
from  scratch  for  every  domain,  it  should  be  possible  to  easily  and  quickly  adapt  an  existing 
design  environment  by  incrementalfy  adding  new  design  expertise  to  it.  The  ability  to  incre¬ 
mentalfy  adapt  a  design  environment  with  domain-specific  architectural  design  expertise 
provides  three  major  benefits: 

•  Simplified  design  environment  construction.  Incrementally  customizing  a  reusable 
enviroiunent  that  is  designed  for  adaptation  requires  dramatically  less  effort  than 
brulding  a  comparable  environment  from  scratch.  Because  the  brrlk  of  the  environment 
infrastructure  is  being  reused,  the  cost,  time,  difficulty,  and  expertise  required  to  produce 
a  custom  design  environment  can  therefore  be  significantly  reduced.  As  a  result,  the  use 
of  customized  software  architecture  design  environments  becomes  economicalfy  feasible 
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for  a  broad  array  of  software  development  projects  that  could  not  afford  to  produce 
such  an  environment  with  current  technologies. 

•  Design  environment  evolvability.  A  design  environment  that  is  built  to  support 
incremental  reconfiguration  can  evolve  as  its  users'  understanding  of  the  domain  and 
design  techmques  grows.  By  bidding  evolvability  into  the  environment  from  the 
beginning,  the  britdeness  that  pl^es  many  custom  tools  and  environments  built  from 
the  ground  up  can  be  avoided. 

•  End-user  experimentation.  Using  the  incremental  addition  of  design  expertise  as  the 
primary  mechanism  for  adapting  a  design  environment  provides  an  architect  or  domain 
expert  with  a  great  deal  of  environment  customization  capability  and  flexibility.  The  end- 
user  does  not  need  to  know  any  significant  details  about  the  implementation  of  a  Hpgign 
environment  in  order  to  adapt  and  customize  it.  He  simply  needs  to  understand  the 
met^anisms  for  expressing  design  expertise  and  loading  them  into  the  configurable 
environment.  As  a  result,  customization  decisions  can  be  made  by  those  who  understand 
the  domain  and  its  design  techmques  best  -  the  architects  and  domain  experts  using  the 
environment.  Fu^er,  because  environment  customization  is  a  lightweight  process,  it  is 
easy  for  an  environment  user  to  experiment  with  many  different  forms  of  design 
expertise  and  environment  configurations. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  benefits,  this  dissertation  presents  a  new  approach  to  capturing 
software  architecture  design  expertise  and  using  it  to  incrementally  customize  software 
architecture  design  enwonments.  The  key  to  this  approach  is  a  language  and  conceptual 
framework  for  capturing  design  expertise,  along  with  a  flexible  design  environment  infi-a- 
structure  that  can  be  easily,  quick^,  and  incrementally  configured  with  the  language. 

There  are  two  fundamental  challenges  to  supporting  the  incremental  customization  of 
software  ^clutecture  design  environments  with  encapsulated  design  expertise.  The  first 
ch^enge  is  simply  developing  a  way  to  capture  software  architecture  design  expertise  at  all. 
This  includes  developing  both  a  notation  for  expressing  architectural  design  expertise  and  a 
conceptual  framework  that  defines  the  relationships  between  the  various  constructs  of  the 
notation.  The  notation  and  framework  must  be  sufficiently  rich,  flexible,  and  powerful  to 
capture  the  important  architectural  design  expertise  for  a  broad  range  of  architectural  styles 
and  design  domams.  Further,  they  must  capture  the  expertise  in  a  way  that  is  straightforward 
for  software  architects  to  tmderstand  and  use. 

The  second  challenge  lies  in  designing  and  building  an  extensible  software  architecture 
design  environment  infrastructure  that  can  be  incrementally  adapted  with  this  captured 
design  expertise.  Such  an  environment  needs  to  be  able  to  incremental^  incorporate  the 
design  expertise  captured  in  the  notation  and  framework.  To  complicate  matters,  the 
Mvironment  needs  to  be  able  to  deal  with  collections  of  design  expertise  that  may  be 
intemalfy'  inconsistent,  or  even  contradictory. 

T^ere  appears,  tmfortunately,  to  be  a  fundamental  tension  that  arises  in  attempting  to 
simultaneously  address  these  challenges.  As  the  notation  and  conceptual  framework  is  maH^ 
more  rich,  flexible,  and  closer  to  a  natural  language  it  tends  to  become  more  difficult  to 
provide  automated  tools  that  can  process  the  design  expertise.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
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this  dissertation  I  describe  how  I  address  these  tradeoffs  and  challenges  to  demonstrate  my 
thesis  that: 

It  is  possible  to  capture  a  d^afkant  and  us^  ccdecticn  of  sofimzre  architecture  dbzjgw 
expertise  widj  a  ard  rrradoanisms  jbr  expressBTgdesi^'vocahdaryy  desigt  ndes, 

architectural  styles.  This  captured  d^gt  expertise  can  be  used  to  irmemerOaljty  customize 
sojkmre  architecture  (lesigterwircmierits. 

To  demonstrate  this  thesis,  I  present  a  design  language  and  a  configurable  design 
environment  called  Armani.  I  then  show  how  they  can  be  used  together  to  incrementally 
capture  software  architecture  design  expertise  and  develop  customized  software  architecture 
design  environments.  To  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  approach,  I  describe  a  set  of  case 
studies  in  which  Armani  is  used  to  rapic%  construct  custom  design  environments. 

1.1.4  Contributions 

The  research  presented  in  this  dissertation  makes  the  following  contributions  to  the  field  of 
Computer  Science: 

•  A  technique  for  dramatically  reducing  the  time,  cost,  and  difficulty  of  building  a 
significant  class  of  customized  software  architecture  design  environments.  This  tech¬ 
nique  benefits  software  architecmre  design  environment  builders  by  demonstrating  how 
a  variety  of  design  tools  can  be  built  through  principled,  incremental  adaptations  to  a 
common  shared  infrastructure.  It  benefits  software  development  organizations  by 
providing  access  to  highfy  customized  tools  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  current 
development  techmques  allow.  It  benefits  practicing  software  architects  by  providing 
them  with  tools  that  closefy-  match  their  design  domain.  Finally,  it  benefits  researchers 
studying  software  development  tools  by  providing  a  general  customization  technique  that 
can  likely  be  extended  to  other  design  and  problem  domains. 

•  A  design  language.  The  dissertation  describes  a  software  architecture  design  language 
that  is  capable  of  incremental^^  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise  -with 
modular  and  reusable  language  constructs.  The  design  language  is  also  a  full-fledged 
architecture  description  language  (ADL)  capable  of  describing  the  structure  of  software 
architectures  and  the  constraints  and  guidelines  under  which  those  systems  were 
designed  and  may  be  evolved. 

The  design  language  contributes  to  the  software  architecture  research  community'  by 
demonstrating  that  a  first-order  predicate  logic-based  constraint  language  can  be  used  to 
define  useful  design  rules  to  guide  software  design  and  evolution.  Further,  the  language 
encodes  an  extensible  framework  for  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise.  In 
addition  to  its  benefit  to  researchers,  the  design  language  also  benefits  software 
development  organizations  by  providing  a  way  to  capture  and  reuse  the  organizational 
design  expertise  they  develop  in  building  software  systems.  Finally,  it  benefits  software 
arcHtects  by  providing  an  explicit  technique  for  capturing  and  expressing  architectural 
design  constraints  in  software  architecture  specifications. 
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•  A  r^erence  architecture.  The  dissertation  describes  a  reference  architecture,  or 
^chitectural  style,  for  software  architecture  design  environments  that  support 
incremental  atomization.  It  describes  the  architectiu-e  of  the  Armani  design 
environment,  discusses  why  a  number  of  alternative  architectures  were  not  selected,  and 
presets  some  fundament^  tradeoffs  of  this  style  of  architecture.  This  contribution  is 
particular^  useful  for  software  tool  builders  who  need  adaptable,  modular  architectures 
for  design  tools  and  environments. 

•  A  set  of  case  studies.  A  set  of  detailed  examples  and  case  studies  are  presented  to 
illustrate  how  the  techmque,  langus^e,  and  integration  framework  just  described  can  be 
used  to  effectively  capture  software  architecture  design  expertise  and  rapidfy  develop 
custom  software  architecture  design  environments.  The  case  studies  benefit  people  using 
Armani  to  design  software  architectures  and  build  custom  software  architecture  design 
environments.  They  are  also  useful  for  researchers  interested  in  further  exploration  of 
the  ideas  presented  in  the  dissertation. 

1.2  Armani  overview 


The  approach  presented  in  this  thesis  for  rapidly  developing  custom  software  architecture 
design  environments  has  two  primaiy  technical  components.  The  first  component,  a 
langu^e  and  framework  for  capturing  architectural  design  expertise  and  individual 
architecture  designs,  constitutes  the  core  technice  foundation  for  the  approach.  The 
lan^^e  binds  the  foundatione  concepts  and  construrts  available  to  software  architerts  and 
environment  designers  for  specifying  architectures  and  capturing  design  expertise.  The 
second  component,  a  configurable  and  extensible  design  environment,  can  be  customized 
■with  this  design  language  to  support  specific  styles  of  architectural  design.  Throughout  this 
dissertation  I  -will  refer  to  the  language  and  environment  together  as  the  Armani  System,  or 
simply  Armani,  ^^hen  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Armani's  language  and  design 
enviroiraent  I  will  use  the  terms  Armani  desi^  lan^^  and  Armani  desi^  emmmmsnt, 
respectivefy. 

1.2.1  Critical  requirements 

fa  order  for  the  Armani  language  and  en-vironment  to  achieve  their  goals  of  reducing  the 
tim^  difficulty,  and  cost  associated  ■with  building  custom  software  architecture 
en'vironments,  they  must  meet  the  follo'wing  requirements. 

1)  Incrementality.  A  software  architea  using  Armani  should  be  able  to  incrementally 
adapt  his  or  her  Armani-based  tools  to  make  use  of  available  design  expertise,  or  to 
specify  and  add  additional  design  expertise.  Further,  the  incremental  adaptation  of  an 
existog  environment  should  be  significantfy  quicker  and  easier  than  building  a  new 
environment  from  scratch. 

2)  Power.  The  Armam  langu^e  and  environment  should  be  able  to  capture  useful,  non¬ 
trivial  software  architecture  design  expertise. 
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3)  Breadth.  The  mechanisms  provided  by  Armani  should  be  capable  of  captviring  a  range 
of  software  architecture  design  expertise  that  is  sufficiently  broad  to  produce  design 
environments  for  a  diverse  collection  of  software  architecture  design  domains. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  first  of  these  requirements  -  incrementality  -  needs  to  be 
demonstrated  for  the  thesis  to  hold.  The  requirements  for  power,  breadth,  modularity,  and 
reusability  simply  assure  that  the  environments  incrementally  developed  with  Armani  will  be 
useful  for  a  sufficient^’  "wide  audience  of  software  architects  and  environment  developers. 
This  dissertation  will,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  Armani  approach  to  rapidly  developing 
custom  software  architecture  design  environments  satisfies  aU  four  of  these  requirements. 

1.2.2  The  Armani  design  language 

The  Armani  design  language  can  be  used  for  capturing  both  software  architecture  design 
expertise  and  the  architectural  specification  of  individual  software  system  designs.  The 
language  provides  constructs  for  capturing  three  fundamental  classes  of  architectural  design 
expertise  -  desig^  vocabidary,  (ksi^  rules,  and  architectural  styles.  A  brief  overview  of  each  of 
these  follows.  A  more  complete  description  and  specification  of  the  Armani  design  language 
is  pro’vided  in  chapter  3. 

•  Desi^  vocabulary  is  the  most  basic  form  of  design  expertise  that  can  be  captured  ■with 
Armani,  and  possibly  the  most  valuable.  The  design  vocabulary  available  to  a  software 
architect  specifies  the  basic  building  blocks  for  system  design.  Design  vocabulary 
describes  the  selection  of  components,  connectors,  and  interfaces  that  can  be  used  in 
system  design.  As  an  example,  the  design  vocabulary  available  for  a  naive  client-server 
style  of  design  might  include  client  and  server  components  and  an  HTTP  connector. 
Armani  provides  a  rich  predicate-based  type  system  that  environment  designers  can  use 
to  specify  the  design  vocabulary,  the  properties  of  vocabulary  elements,  and  the  design 
invariants  and  heuristics  that  describe  how  the  vocabulary  elements  can  be  used. 

•  Desi^  rules  specify  heuristics,  invariants,  composition  constraints,  and  contextual  cues  to 
assist  architects  ■with  the  design  and  analysis  of  software  architectures.  Armani  makes  the 
following  aspects  of  a  design  rule  independently  modifiable:  the  specification  of  the  rule 
itself,  the  pohcy  for  dealing  ■with  ■violations  of  the  rule,  and  the  scope  over  which  the  rule 
is  enforced.  Armani  allows  the  association  of  design  rules  with  a  complete  style,  a 
collection  of  related  design  elements  (such  as  all  of  the  components  in  a  system),  a  type 
of  design  element,  or  an  individual  instance  of  a  component  or  connector.  By  making 
the  scoping  of  design  niles  flexible  and  specifying  their  policy  independent  of  the  rule 
itself,  Armani  allows  an  architect  to  add,  remove,  modify,  or  temporarify  ignore  design 
rules  as  appropriate  for  various  stages  and  types  of  design. 

•  Architectural  styles  provide  a  mechanism  for  packaging  and  aggregating  related  design 
vocabulary,  rules,  and  analyses.  An  Armani  style  specification  consists  of  the  declaration 
of  a  set  of  design  vocabulary  that  can  be  used  for  designing  in  the  stjde,  and  a  set  of 
design  rules  that  guide  and  constrain  the  composition  and  instantiation  of  the  design 
vocabulary. 
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In  addition  to  the  constructs  provided  for  capturing  abstract  design  expertise,  the  Armani 
design  langu^e  is  also  a  full  architecture  description  langu^e  in  its  own  Architects  can 
use  Arinani  to  describe  the  architectures  of  individual  software  systems,  how  those  systems 
fit  into  a  family  of  related  systems,  and  how  those  systems  are  allowed  to  evolve  over  time. 
The  lai^age  constructs  for  describing  instances  of  software  architectures  are  fu% 
integrated  with  (and  overlap)  the  langu^e  constructs  used  for  capturing  the  design  expertise 
used  to  customize  the  Armani  design  environment. 

Using  a  single  language  for  both  tasks  has  a  number  of  benefits.  First,  an  architect  needs  to 
know  onfy  a  single  design  language  to  both  design  software  architectures  and  modify  or 
update  a  design  environment  “on  the  fly”.  Second,  it  is  relatively  straightforward  for 
automated  tools  to  determine  whether  an  individual  architectural  specification  satisfies  the 
design  rules  that  were  used  in  its  design.  This  becomes  a  particularly  important  capability 
when  modifications  are  proposed  to  the  design  that  could  violate  some  of  the  original  design 
rules,  as  frequently  occurs  during  the  maintenance  and  upgrade  stages  of  a  system’s  lifecycle. 

1.2.3  The  Armani  design  environment 

The  Armani  design  language  provides  the  key  conceptual  infrastructure  for  the  rapid 
development  of  custom  software  architecture  design  environments  by  .supporting  the 
captme  of  abstract  arclutectural  design  expertise.  Converting  this  captured  expertise  into  a 
workmg  cu^omi^d  design  environment,  however,  requires  the  additional  infrastructure  that 
.^mani  design  environment  provides.  Specifically  the  Armani  design  environment 
pro^des  the  generic  core  infrastructure  common  to  a  large  class  of  software  architecture 
design  environments,  including  a  design  representation  database,  a  graphical  user  interface 
fyui),  a  tool  integration  mechanism,  a  generic  design  rule  verification  system,  and  tools  to 
support  end-user  environment  customization. 

An  Armam  environment  designer  builds  on  this  generic  environment  infi-astructure  to 
qiuddy  develop  a  custom,  specialized  software  architecture  design  environment.  By  (re)using 
this  configircable  generic  infi-astructure  as  a  basis  for  a  custom  design  environment,  an 
Armani  design  environment  builder  begins  his  custom  environment  development  project 
with  a  big  head-start. 

The  basic  development  model  for  producing  such  a  custom  Armani  environment  takp<s 
advant^e  of  this  configurable  infi-astructure.  An  Armani  environment  designer  uses  the 
Armam  design  language  to  specify  the  design  vocabulary  and  design  rules  for  the  target 
domain  or  st^e  of  architectural  design.  He  then  loads  this  design  expertise  directfy  into  the 
Armam  environment.  In  doing  so,  the  environment  configures  itself  to  support  the 
vocabulary  and  semantics  of  design  in  the  target  domain.  The  specified  design  vocabulary 
types  ^d  design  rules  for  the  domain  are  loaded  and  available  for  architects  to  use  in 
designing  software  architectures  with  the  environment.  Further,  because  the  structure  and 
semwtics  for  the  target  stjie  (or  styles)  of  design  have  been  specified,  the  environment  ran 
provide  basic  design  checks  for  semantic  consistency  such  as  type  checking  and  confirmation 
that  the  design  rules  are  satisified. 
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This  environment  customization  process  is  both  incremental  and  experimental.  Design 
vocabulary  and  design  rules  can  be  added  to  an  environment,  removed  from  an 
environment,  or  modified  at  almost  any  point  during  the  environment’s  creation  or  use  as  a 
design  tool.  As  a  result,  both  environment  developers  and  end-users  can  quickly  adapt  their 
design  environment  to  reflect  newly  discovered  design  expertise  that  needs  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  environment. 

The  ability  to  cfynamicaUy  load  architecmral  styles,  design  vocabtilary  and  design  rules  into  an 
Armani  envirorunent  provides  one  form  of  environment  customization.  In  addition  to  this 
basic  semantic  customization,  Armani  can  be  configured  and  extended  with  rich 
visualizations  for  rendering  specific  types  of  design  elements  (e.g.,  to  make  a  database 
component  look  different  from  a  web-browser  component).  Likewise,  additional  design 
analysis  or  construction  tools  can  be  specified  and/or  linked  into  the  environment  to 
provide  richer  tooling  capabilities.  Like  the  basic  semantic  customization  capabilities, 
visualization  and  tooling  extensions  can  be  added  to  the  environment  both  statically  when 
the  design  environment  is  initia%  created,  or  dynamically  while  the  environment  is  in  use. 

1.2.4  Structure  of  the  dissertation 

The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  expands  and  elaborates  the  discussion  of  the  Armani 
approach  to  capturing  and  exploiting  software  architecture  design  expertise  to  incrementally 
customize  architecture  design  environments.  Chapter  2  provides  an  overview  of  how  the 
Armani  ^stem  can  be  used  to  capture  architectural  design  expertise  and  rapidly  create  a 
custom  design  environment.  Chapter  3  discusses  related  work.  Chapter  4  describes  the 
Armani  design  language  used  for  capturing  architectural  designs  and  architectural  design 
expertise.  Chapter  5  details  the  design  and  architecture  of  the  Armani  configurable  design 
environment.  Chapters  6  through  8  outline  and  detail  the  steps  taken  to  validate  the  thesis. 
This  includes  a  detailed  task  analysis  and  a  series  of  case  studies  that  demonstrate  Armani’s 
capabilities.  Chapter  9  evaluates  the  results  of  the  thesis  research  and  discusses  open  issues. 
Finally,  Chapter  10  wraps  the  argument  up  with  an  evaluation  of  the  thesis  results  and  a 
discussion  of  promising  directions  for  future  work. 
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Chapter  2 

A  Quick  Tour  of  Armani 


This  chapter  provides  a  brief  tour  of  the  Armani  system.  It  illustrates,  from  the  environment 
user's  perspective,  how  Armani  can  be  used  to  rapidly  and  incrementally  create  highfy^ 
customized  software  architecture  design  environments.  Subsequent  chapters  will  provide 
significantly  more  detail  on  the  Armani  language  and  environment,  as  well  as  detailed 
presentations  of  some  specialized  environments  produced  with  Armani. 

2.1  The  generic  Armani  infrastructure 

The  Armani  design  environment  provides  the  generic  core  infrastructure  common  to  a  large 
class  of  software  architecture  design  environments.  This  core  infrastructure  includes  a 
design  representation  database,  a  graphical  user  interface  ^;ui),  a  tool  integration  mechanism, 
a  generic  design  rule  verification  system,  and  tools  to  support  end-user  environment 
customization.  In  addition  to  being  the  base  on  which  custom  design  environments  are  built, 
this  core  infrastructure  also  functions  as  a  complete,  albeit  generic,  design  environment  in  its 
own  right.  Architects  can  use  the  generic  environment  to  specify  software  system 
architectures  without  any  further  environment  customization. 

Figure  2.1  shows  an  example  of  how  an  architect  can  use  this  generic  design  environment  to 
specify  the  architecture  of  a  software  system.  In  this  example,  an  architect  uses  the  reusable 
vocabulary  elements  stored  in  the  palette  to  the  left  of  the  environment's  main  window  to 
describe  a  simple  instance  of  a  software  system  with  a  few  interacting  components  and 
coimectors.  Manipulating  these  instances  of  generic  components  and  coimectors  with  the 
environment's  user  interface  tools  allows  the  architect  to  specify  the  names  of  the 
components  and  coimectors,  the  topology  of  their  interactions,  emergent  properties  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  the  properties  of  individual  design  elements  (components, 
coimectors,  and  their  interfaces). 

The  primary  drawback  to  using  only  the  generic  design  environment  is  that  it  provides  the 
designer  only  generic  components  and  connectors  to  use  as  building  blocks  and  minimal 
anafyucal  capabilities  or  design  guidance.  There  is  little  semantics  associated  with  the  design 
elements,  just  suggestive  names  and  descriptions.  To  address  these  limitations,  Armani  builds 
on  this  common,  generic  base  by  providing  the  ability  to  incrementally  customize  the  generic 
environment  with  new  design  vocabulary,  design  rules,  and  architectural  styles.  An  environ¬ 
ment  designer  can  use  these  customization  capabilities  to  create  semantically  rich  building 
blocks  and  analyses. 
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2.2  Building  an  environment  for  a  naive  client-server  style 

To  illustrate  how  the  generic  Armani  design  environment  can  be  customized  to  support 
design  done  in  a  specific  architectural  style,  this  section  describes  the  steps  that  an 
environment  developer  (or  an  architect  interested  in  creating  a  custom  environment)  would 
take  to  extend  the  generic  environment  to  support  the  ruSue  dknt-seruer  style.  Though  simple, 
this  style  is  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  traditional,  two-tier  client-server  type  systems.^ 
Figure  2.2  shows  a  screenshot  of  the  Armam  design  environment  after  it  has  been 
customized  to  support  this  style. 


I  describe  this  style  of  architecture  as  a  na/i/e  client-server  style  because  many  of  the  details  and  design  expertise 
that  make  the  client-server  style  of  design  useful  and  powerful  have  been  omitted  to  provide  a  dear  example  of  how 
Armani  is  used.  Chapter  7  provides  a  full  description  of  a  set  of  related  styles  that  build  on  the  naive  dient-server 
style  to  create  significantly  more  powerful  and  useful  styles  and  design  environments. 
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Figure  2.2:  The  Armani  design  environment  customized  for  the  nmxdient-server  style. 


The  following  three  steps  are  all  that  are  required  to  customize  the  generic  Armani  system  to 
support  the  naiVe  client-server  style. 

1)  Capture  the  design  expertise  appropriate  for  naive  client-server  systems  with  an 
architectural  style  specification.  The  environment  designer  uses  the  Armani  design 
language  to  capture  this  expertise.  This  style  specification  defines  extensions  to  Armani’s 
design  vocabulary  by  defining  three  new  component  types  called  cimts,  sin^-thread-seners, 
and  nudd-thread-servers^  two  new  connector  types  called  blockir^-rep^  and  ncMocking- 
request,  and  four  new  interface  types  that  the  clients,  servers,  and  client-request 
connectors  use.  These  vocabulary  specifications  include  a  definition  of  the  structural 
semantics  of  the  components,  connectors,  and  interfaces,  a  set  of  properties  that  the 
individual  clients,  servers,  and  client-request’s  possess,  and  constraints  on  the  values  of 
properties  and  modifications  allowed  to  the  basic  vocabulary  elements. 


Architects  using  the  customized  environment  are  therefore  able  to  explicitly  use  climt  and 
ser^  components  that  have  well-defined  structural  semantics  and  properties  as 
primitives  in  their  designs.  To  illustrate  this  idea,  the  type  definition  for  the  client 
component  type  specifies,  ^ongst  other  things,  that  aU  client  instances  have  interfaces 
that  can  interact  properly  with  client-request  connectors  and  that  all  client  instances  have 
a  property  that  describes  the  average  rate  at  which  they  will  send  requests  to  their 
associated  server(s).  Likewise,  the  servers  define  how  many  concurrent  cKents  they  can 
handle,  and  how  quickly  they  are  able  to  process  client  requests. 

The  style  specification  also  includes  a  collection  of  design  rules  that  define  valid 
^chitedural  topologies,  acceptable  ranges  for  various  design  properties,  and  analyses 
that  can  be  performed  on  client-server  designs.  Examples  of  the  specific  Hp^ign  rules 
provided  in  the  naive  client-server  style  include  disallovring  client-client  cormections  to 
ensure  that  ^  displ^  information  is  received  through  a  client-server  connection,  and  a 
rule  that  maintains  a  workable  ratio  of  clients  to  servers  to  insure  that  the  servers  are  not 
swamped  by  client  requests. 

The  case  study  presented  in  section  7.2.4  ^ves  further  details  about  this  style  spec¬ 
ification.  As  the  case  study  indicates,  this  simple,  declarative,  architectural  style 
description  requires  onfy  35  lines  of  Armani  code  to  specify  and  the  entire  environment 
fyicluding  its  specification)  took  only  2.75  hours  to  create.  This  compares  strikingly  to  a 
ground-up  environment  development  project  that  could  conceivably  require  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  lines  of  code. 

2)  Create  custom  visualizations  for  the  style’s  components  and  connectors.  This  step 
is  optional,  as  standard  visuali^tions  can  be  appUed  to  new  types  of  components  and 
connectors.  Creating  custom  visualizations  for  specific  component  and  connector  types 
can,  however,  provide  architects  using  the  environment  with  rapid  feedback  about  their 
desips.  Armani’s  visualization  engine  is  built  on  top  of  the  Visio  drawing  environment 
[Visio99].  As  a  result,  this  step  is  performed  using  the  visualization  customization 
capabfyues  provided  by  Visio  and  specifying  a  mapping  between  the  Visio-based 
visualization  objects  and  the  underlying  Armani  specifications  of  the  components  and 
connectors.  A  designer  creating  a  custom  visualization  for  a  component  or  connector 
type  can  choose  to  make  a  trivial  visual  modification  such  as  assigning  unique  colors  to 
each  type  used  (a  matter  of  selecting  the  appropriate  color  from  a  dialog  box). 
Altemativefy,  he  can  create  arbitrarify  rich  visualizations  for  component  and  connector 

t^^s  using  Visio  s  SmartShape™  technology  [yisio99]  and  Armani's  prograrnmatic 
visualization  interfaces. 

3)  Load  the  defined  style  and  visualizations  into  the  environment.  This  step  is  as 
simple  as  selecting  a  pair  of  files  from  a  dialog  box  of  the  running  Armani  environment, 
^e  loaded  files  immediately  configure  the  environment  to  support  design  in  the  naive 
chent-server  style. 

As  these  three  steps  indicate,  it  is  straightforward  to  specialize  the  generic  Armani 

environment  to  support  specific  styles  of  architectural  design.  Once  this  customization  is 

complete,  the  environment  provides  a  vocabulaiy  of  design  elements  that  is  tailored  to  this 

naive  chent-server  style  (clients,  servers,  remote-procedure-calls),  and  a  set  of  Hp^igp  rules 
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that  both  guides  architects  working  in  this  style  towards  appropriate  design  decisions  and 
explicitly  prevents  them  from  making  a  number  of  poor  design  decisions. 


2.3  Incrementally  adapting  the  naive  client-server  environment 

Although  the  naive  client-server  environment  just  described  provides  a  more  effective 
platform  for  designing  client-server  systems  than  the  generic  environment  originally 
described,  it  can  be  customized  even  further  as  the  environment  user’s  imderstanding  of 
client-server  design  evolves.  Suppose  that  after  using  the  najfve  client-server  environment  for 
a  while,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  naive  style’s  two-tier  client-server  model  has  some 
significant  limitations.  Specifically,  in  the  traditional  two-tier  client-server  style  of 
architecture,  the  display  and  user-interface  functionality  of  an  application  resides  in  the  client 
components  and  the  generic  data  storage  capability  resides  in  the  server  components.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  deciding  where  to  add  the  application-specific  data  processing  capability. 

Table  2.3  illustrates  three  architectural  options  for  how  this  capability  can  be  divided 
between  clients  and  servers.  The  naive-client-server  style  can  support  either  of  the  first  two 
options,  "Thick  Client/Thin  Server"  and  "Thin  Client/Thick  Server".  Each  of  these  options, 
imfortunately,  has  significant  drawbacks.  In  the  Thick  Client/Thin  Server  model  the  clients 
encapsulate  the  data  processing  capability  of  the  system  and  the  servers  simply  provide  the 
raw  data  on  which  the  clients  operate.  As  a  result,  the  clients  tend  to  be  large,  complex 
programs  in  their  own  right.  Furthermore,  modifying  the  system's  application-specific 
processing  requires  changing  all  of  the  clients  in  the  system.  Because  the  client  components 
may  be  broadly  deployed  and  distributed  this  can  be  a  large,  time-consuming,  and  logistically 
tricky  task. 

The  Thin  Client/Thick  Server  model  addresses  many  of  the  limitations  of  the  Thick 
Client/Thin  Server  model.  The  Thin  Client  model  moves  the  application  processing 
capability  to  the  server  components.  The  client  simpfy  displays  information  and  all  of  the 
application  processing  takes  place  in  the  server  components.  As  a  result,  modifications  to  the 
application  processing  logic  can  be  made  centralfy  by  changing  the  server  component. 
Unfortunately,  the  Thin  Client  model  has  two  significant  drawbacks  of  its  own.  The  first  is 
that  it  puts  a  much  greater  processing  load  on  the  server.  Depending  on  the  processing 
demands  of  the  application  and  the  expected  ratio  of  clients  to  servers  this  might  be  a 
problem.  A  second,  and  more  subtle  issue,  is  that  the  data  processing  capabilities  of  the 
server  are  now  more  tightly  intertwined  with  the  data  representation  and  storage  capabilities 
of  the  server.  If  designed  properfy,  a  thick  server  is  certainly  capable  of  keeping  these  two 
functions  separate  and  reasonably  independent.  Putting  them  in  the  same  component, 
however,  requires  sigmficant  discipline  on  the  part  of  system  designers  and  programmers  to 
keep  the  two  functions  independent. 

A  third  alternative,  the  Three-Tier  Client-Server  style  addresses  the  limitations  of  both  the  Thin 
Client  and  Thidc  Client  models  just  described.  In  the  three-tier  style  both  the  clients  and  the 
datastore  servers  are  kept  very^  specialized.  The  clients,  called  data  views,  simpfy^  display 
information  for  the  user,  and  datastore  servers  simply  store  and  retrieve  data.  All  of  the  data 
processing  capabilities  required  by  the  system  are  stored  in  a  new  type  of  component,  the 
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applkatkn  server,  that  mediates  the  interactions  between  the  cHents  and  the  datastore 
servers  and  provides  the  application’s  processing  logic  With  this  approach,  both  the  clients 
and  the  datastore  server  components  retain  the  advantages  of  remaining  "thin"  -  lower 
processing  demands,  highly  specialized  functionality,  and  ea^  component  interchangeability 
and  modification  -  without  requiring  that  their  counterparts  become  "thick"  and  suffer  the 
subsequent  limitations.  As  a  further  benefit,  a  system's  application-specific  data  processing 
capability  can  be  cleanly  encapsulated  in  the  system's  application  logic  servers,  improving 
system  maintainability  and  modularity. 

As  users  of  the  naive-client-server  style  design  environment  (shown  in  figure  2.2)  develop  an 
imderstanding  of  the  three-tier  style  of  design  they  can  incrementally  evolve  their 
enviroiment  to  support  design  done  in  the  new  style.  To  do  so,  they  simpfy^  need  to  update 
the  design  expertise  loaded  into  the  design  environment.  The  process  of  evolving  an  existing 
design  environment  to  support  a  new  style  of  design  is  the  same  as  the  process  described  in 
the  previous  section  for  creating  a  new  design  environment.  The  first  step  is  to  add  the  new 
vot^bifiary  types  and  rules  for  how  those  vocabulaiy  types  can  be  used.  The  second  step, 
which  is  optional,  is  to  add  new  visualizations  for  the  design  vocabulaiy  elements.  Finally,  the 
new  style  specification  and  visualizations  are  loaded  into  the  Armani  environment  and  the 
modification  is  complete. 

Depending  on  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  original  environment  and  the  new 
enviromnent  this  change  can  range  from  trivial,  requiring  the  addition  of  a  only  a  few  lines 
of  design  rule  specifications,  to  a  significant  rewriting  of  the  basic  design  vocabulary  and 
design  rules.  Because  the  original  naive-chent-server  provides  a  sohd  conceptual  basis  on 
which  to  build  the  three-tier  style,  updating  the  naive-client-server  environment  to  support 
the  three-tier  client-server  style  falls  somewhere  between  these  pvtrprpps 

The  first  step  is  to  specify  the  new  design  vocabulary  elements  and  design  rules  that  will  be 
the  building  blocks  of  the  three-tier  chent-server  style.  The  vocabulary  of  the  three-tier  style 
extends  the  najfve  style  with  two  additional  types  of  components,  an  uj^icaticn  server  and 
a  datastore  server,  along  with  a  new  dh-query  connector  type.  AppHcation  logic  server 
components  contain  the  application's  data  processing  functionahty.  Datastore  servers  are 
databases  that  simpfy  store  and  retrieve  the  raw  data  used  by  the  system.  Both  of  these  new 
component  types  are  subtypes  of  the  naive-chent-server  style's  server  component  type.  As  a 
result,  they  are  specified  by  describing  how  they  extend  the  basic  server  component,  rather 
than  with  a  groimd-up  description.  As  a  resdt,  their  descriptions  require  less  than  ten 
statements  each.  Db-query,  the  new  connector  type,  is  added  as  a  connector  type  through 
which  database  queries  are  passed  and  the  results  of  those  queries  are  returned.  The  generic 
dknt-request  connector  supphed  by  the  naive-chent-server  style  remains  available  in  the  three- 
tier  style. 
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Diagram 


Description 


Benefits 


Drawbacks 


Data^tpre  : 

;  Server 

Embed  application  logic 
in  client  components. 
Clients  decide  what  data 
to  retrieve  from  servers. 
Servers  simply  retrieve 
requested  data. 


•  Simpler  datastore 

•  Reduced  server 


processing  load 


Large,  complex  clients 
Updates  to  application 
logic  in  installed  base  of 
clients  is  difficult 

Dependencies  between 
client  and  server 


p.;  "Datesto're,- . 

Embed  application  logic  in 
server  components. 
Clients  only  send  simple 
requests  and  display 
results.  Server  aggregates 
and  processes  data, 
returning  processed 
results. 

•  Simpler  clients 

•  Updates  to  application 
logic  made  at  server  side 
propagate  to  all  clients 
easily  and  quickly 


Data  storage  and 
representation  is  tightly 
tied  to  application  data 
processing 

Potentially  high  server 
processing  requirements 


Add  a  third  layer  of  abs¬ 
traction  and  a  new  type  of 
component,  App  Logic, 
that  embodies  the  applic¬ 
ation  logic  and  retrieves 
and  aggregates  data  from 
the  datastore(s). 


•  Clean  separation  of 
component 
responsibilities 

•  Lightweight  clients 

•  Impact  of  modifications 
localized. 

•  Easy  propagation  of 
component  modifications 

•  Potential  performance  hit 
due  to  extra  layer  of 
indirection 

•  Additional  potential 
points  of  failure. 


Table  2.3:  Overview  of  approaches  for  adding  application  logic  to  client-server  ^sterns 


After  specifying  the  additional  vocabulary  elements,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  set  of  design 
rules  that  describe  legal  configurations  for  systems  in  this  style.  Because  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  three-tier  style  is  to  separate  the  application  logic  from  the  client's  display 
capabilities  and  the  system's  data  storage  capabilities,  the  first  two  rules  that  we  add  state  that 
client  components  may  onfy  be  connected  to  application  log^c  components,  and  that 
datastore  components  may  only  be  attached  to  application  logic  components.  As  a  result,  it 
is  not  possible  to  attach  a  client  component  directly  to  a  data  source.  Next,  we  add 
topological  constraints  stating  that  all  connections  between  clients  and  application  logic 


servers  must  be  made  with  client-request  connectors  and  that  all  connections  between 
application  logic  servers  and  datastores  must  be  made  with  db-query  connectors.  Finalfy,  we 
add  rules  that  describe  valid  connector/ component  interface  pairs. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  topological  constraints,  additional  design  rules  are  added  that 
describe  required  performance  chararteristics  and  appropriate  ratios  of  the  various  client 
and  server  components  to  maintain  acceptable  performance  and  reliability.  This  set  of 
design  rules  configure  the  three-tier  enabled  design  environment  to  constrain  designs  of 
systems  created  with  the  environment  to  those  that  would  be  expected  from  the  informal 
style  description  presented  earlier.  As  the  new  stjde  is  further  refined,  the  environment  can 
be  easily  and  incrementally  updated  as  well. 
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Figure  2.4:  The  Armani  design  environment  customized  after  extending  the  mmxdient-server 
style  to  support  the  three-tier  client-server  style 
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After  specifying  the  conceptual  additions  required  to  evolve  the  client-server  environment, 
we  win  need  to  add  new  visualizations  for  the  datastore  and  application  logic  servers,  as  well 
as  the  new  db-query  type  connector.  These  visualizations  are  created  by  drawing  the  new 
shapes  with  the  Visio  drawing  tool  and  adding  the  shapes  to  the  new  style's  palette  of  design 
elements.  This  step  requires  only  that  the  environment  developer  drag  the  shapes  from  the 
drawing  area  and  drop  them  on  the  palette.  After  the  shapes  are  dropped  on  the  palette  the 
user  is  prompted  to  specify  the  mapping  between  the  visual  shapes  and  their  underlying 
design  types.  At  this  point,  the  environment  customization  specification  is  complete  and 
Armani  will  support  design  done  in  the  three-tier  client-server  style.  Figure  2.4  shows  a 
screenshot  of  the  completed  three-tier  client-server  design  environment,  complete  with  a 
design  built  using  the  style. 

2.4  Summary 

This  chapter  has  broadly  illustrated  the  Armani  approach  by  providing  a  walk-through  for 
how  the  Armani  system  can  be  used  to  create  custom  software  architecture  design 
environments.  Subsequent  chapters  will  present  the  design  language  and  environment  in 
greater  detail,  followed  by  a  set  of  detailed  case  studies  that  demonstrate  Armani's  breadth 
and  utility. 
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Chapter  3 
Related  Work 


There  are  four  primary  areas  of  related  work  that  have  inspired  the  direction  of  this 
dissertation,  form  a  base  on  which  it  builds,  and/ or  address  similar  problems.  The  first  and 
most  influential  of  these  areas  is  software  architecture  description  languages,  tools,  and 
environments.  The  second  area  is  general  purpose  software  specification  languages.  That  is, 
languages  for  specifying  software  designs  that  are  not  specifically  concerned  with  the 
architectural  level  of  detail  and  abstraction.  The  third  area  of  interest  is  computer-aided 
design  and  analysis  tools  used  for  designing  both  physical  objects  and  software.  Finally,  the 
fourth  area  is  studies  of  the  abstract  process  of  design.  These  design  theories  provide  useful 
guidance  for  the  creation  of  software  architecture  design  tools.  They  also  guide  the  selection 
of  design  tasks  that  are  readily  amenable  to  computational  assistance. 

3.1  Software  architecture  description  languages,  toolkits,  and 
environments 

Over  the  past  decade  numerous  Architecture  Description  Languages  (ADLs)  have  been 
created  for  describing  the  structure  and  behavior  of  software  systems  at  the  architectural 
level  of  abstraction.  Most  of  these  ADLs  offer  a  set  of  tools  that  support  the  design  and 
analysis  of  software  system  architectures  specified  with  the  ADL.  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
ensuing  discussions,  however,  none  of  these  ADLs  offer  sufficiently  rich  support  for  the 
lightweight  and  incremental  capmre  of  a  broad  range  of  software  architecture  design 
expertise,  nor  for  incremental  customi2ation  and  adaptation. 

3.1.1  Aesop 

The  Aesop  system  [GA094]  is  a  generic,  configurable  software  architecture  design 
environment  that  can  be  customized  for  use  with  specific  architectural  styles.  Aesop's 
infrastructure  consists  of  a  graphical  user  interface  (GLO)  for  marupidating  visual 
representations  of  architectural  designs,  a  database  to  store  and  manage  designs,  and  an 
event  system  for  integrating  design  tools.  In  their  “raw”  state,  these  building  blocks 
constitute  a  generic  architectural  design  environment  that  serves  primarily  as  a  box-and-line 
editor  with  no  semantics  underlying  the  boxes  and  the  linps 

This  generic  Aesop  environment  can  be  extended  to  support  specific  styles  of  architectural 
design.  To  create  a  style-specific  design  environment,  an  environment  developer  creates  a  set 
of  classes  that  encode  the  style's  design  vocabulary,  configuration  constraints,  and 
visualizations.  This  collection  of  classes  defines  an  avd^tectund  style  in  Aesop,  which  is  the 
primary  umt  of  abstraction  for  customizing  the  Aesop  environment.  These  classes 
programmatkcdly  define  their  legal  interactions  with  the  environment  through  the 
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environment’s  application  programming  interface  (API).  Once  these  classes  have  been 
^  ^  environment  developer  generates  a  customized  Aesop  environment  by  compiling 
and  linking  his  style-specific  classes  with  the  generic  Aesop  infrastructure. 

An  important  implication  of  supporting  only  programmatic  customization  of  the 
enwonment  is  that  the  process  of  customizing  the  environment  requires  a  relatively  deep 
und^standing  of  the  internal  implementation  of  the  environment  infrastructure.  Armani^ 
on  the  other  hand,  allows  architeas  to  customize  their  environment  by  loading  declarative 
descriptions  of  vocabulary  and  design  rules  into  their  environment. 

The  expenence  I  gamed  developing  and  using  the  Aesop  system  provided  the  primary 
motivation  and  msight  guiding  this  thesis  research.  Specifically,  Aesop  demonstrates  that 
providmg  a  generic,  configurable  design  environment  infrastructure  can  significant^  reduce 
me  amount  of  development  effort  associated  with  creating  customized  software  architecture 
desip  environments.  Further,  Aesop  demonstrated  that  the  architectural  style  abstraaion 
can  be  an  effective  way  to  capture  broad  design  expertise. 

Unfortunately,  Aesop's  model  for  capturing  design  expertise  and  customizing  design 
environments  also  has  the  following  five  fundamental  limitations. 

1)  Aesop's  styles  are  heauym^t,  mondithic  and  inflexible.  Aesop’s  style  specifications  capture 
mterrelated  design  expertise  in  the  form  of  imperative  programming  code.  This 
expertise  is  carefully  programmed  as  a  coherent  collection  of  classes  that  are  intended  to 
work  together.  The  style  specification  is,  however,  scattered  throughout  a  large  body  of 

implementation  code.  It  is  difficult  for  an  environment  designer  trying  to 
modify  a  style  specification  to  cleanly  separate  the  style's  vocabulary,  composition 
constramts,  and  anafyses.  As  a  result,  modi^g  a  style  can  have  significant  unintended 
consequences.  Likewise,  this  tight  intermingling  of  vocabulary,  composition  constraints, 

and  analyses  also  makes  it  difficult  to  reuse  pieces  of  a  style  definition  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  style. 

2)  Th  senanocs  of  an  Aesop  style  speefkatian  are  implkit  in  that  style's  enuwonment  imfd&nentation 
code.  As  a  result,  it  can  be  difficult  to  determine  the  semantics  of  the  style  itself,  as  they 

tightly  mtermingled  with  implementation  details.  An  architecture  description 
language  such  as  Arm^  that  is  explicitly  geared  towards  capturing  architectural  style 
specifications  can  significantly  ease  the  processes  of  creating  an  architectural  style, 

understandmg  the  semantics  of  a  style,  and  extending  the  style  to  capture  new  design 
expertise. 

3)  The  ran^  of  expertise  that  an  Aesop  style  speefkatim  can  express  is  limited.  In  the  Aesop 
syste^  and  m  the  formal  work  on  styles  of  Allen,  Abowd  and  Garlan  [AAG95],  a  style 
specification  defines  mvariant  aspects  of  aH  systems  built  in  the  given  style.  As  a  result,  it 
IS  diffi^t  to  make  use  of  desi^  expertise  that  is  not  readily  expressed  as  an  invariant 
over  all  mstarices  of  systems  built  in  the  style.  Specifying  design  heuristics,  for  example, 
can  be  difficult  or  impossible  in  Aesop. 

4)  Ir^ihle  scoping.  All  vocabulary  and  composition  rules  in  the  Aesop  system  have  a  scope 
of  a  smgle  style.  Styles  provide  little  assistance  for  capturing  or  using  dpcjgn  expertise 
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that  applies  either  across  multiple  styles,  to  only  a  context-dependent  subset  of  the 
elements  in  a  design,  or  that  varies  in  applicability  depending  on  context.  As  a  result,  it  is 
not  possible  for  architects  to  add  localized  constraints  to  a  design  or  to  use  their 
judgement  in  relaxing  or  overriding  rules  without  adapting  the  entire  style  itself.  As  the 
first  limitation  pointed  out,  adapting  an  Aesop  style  is  a  heavyweight  operation  that  is 
likely  to  have  repercussions  beyond  the  intended  modification. 

5)  Limited  support  for  experimentodm.  Although  a  software  architea  using  an  Aesop-based 
style-specific  software  architecture  design  environment  can  experiment  with  designs 
done  in  a  given  style,  Aesop’s  use  of  monolithic  styles  makes  it  difficult  for  a  designer  to 
adapt  an  existing  style,  create  a  new  style,  or  experiment  with  style-independent  design 
expertise.  In  Aesop's  basic  environment  development  process  a  "style  developer" 
customizes  a  design  environment  for  use  with  a  particular  style  that  he  hands  off  to  the 
architects  who  use  it  to  design  specific  systems.  The  architects  using  the  customized 
environment  are  given  litde  in  the  way  of  tools  for  customizing  the  environment  or 
quickly  adding  design  expertise  that  they  discover  to  the  environment.  When  they  want 
to  evolve  or  improve  the  environment  they  generally  need  to  send  the  request  to  the  style 
developer  who  will  make  the  changes  and  return  to  them  an  updated  environment.  As  a 
result,  lightweight,  experimental  environment  evolution  is  not  supported  by  Aesop. 

To  illustrate  these  limitations,  consider  a  designer  using  Aesop  who  wants  to  specify  that  a 
particular  configuration  of  components  and  connectors  may  have  no  cycles.  She  does  not 
want  to  change  the  entire  style,  because  this  particular  constraint  is  only  applicable  to  one 
part  of  the  system  being  designed.  With  Aesop,  the  style  itself  must  be  modified  if  this 
constraint  is  to  be  automatically  maintained  because  all  constraints  must  be  defined  as  style¬ 
wide  invariants.  Further,  even  if  our  designer  was  willing  to  make  the  changes  needed  to  the 
entire  style,  the  monolithic  and  heavyweight  nature  of  style  specification  in  Aesop  makes  the 
process  of  adapting  the  style  to  support  the  changes  prohibitively  expensive. 

Another  case  worth  considering  occurs  when  the  system  architect  is  not  sure  whether  she 
should  allow  cycles  in  the  systems  she  is  designing.  She  would  like  to  be  able  to  experiment 
with  a  number  of  options  before  binding  the  decision.  Aesop  provides  little  support  for 
experimentation  of  this  sort.  The  process  of  adding  constraints  to  a  style  requires  significant 
programming  and  a  relatively  deep  understanding  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Aesop 
system.  The  high  cost  of  experimentation  in  style  development  discourages  the  designer 
from  exploring  a  wide  variety  of  options. 

As  the  rest  of  this  dissertation  argues,  Armani's  model  for  explicitly  and  incrementally 
capturing  design  expertise  and  customizing  the  software  architecture  design  environment 
addresses  these  five  limitations.  Armani  addresses  these  issues  by  providing  an  architecture- 
specific  declarative  textual  language  that  cleanly  separates  different  aspects  of  architectural 
specification,  by  providing  modular,  orthogonal  constructs  for  expressing  architectural 
designs  and  design  expertise,  and  by  providing  a  much  more  flexible  and  incrementally 
adaptable  design  enAoronment  infrastructure  than  Aesop. 
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3.1.2  Acme 


Acme  [GMW97]  is  a  generic,  extensible  software  architecture  description  and  interchange 
language.  The  Acme  language  grew  out  of  a  project  to  support  the  interchange  of 
architectural  descriptions  between  a  wide  variety  of  different  architecture  design  and  analysis 
tools.  Because  most  of  the  target  tools  used  their  own  idiosyncratic  languages  and 
representations  for  describing  software  architectures  they  did  not  naturally  work  well 
together.  Acme  was  created  to  address  this  issue.  Acme  provides  a  flexible,  structure-based 
architectural  representation  langu^e  that  maps  readily  to  many  popular  architecture 
description  languages.  Recognizing  that  many  of  the  ADLs  and  tools  that  are  designed  to 
integrate  with  Acme  would  lose  information  if  they  only  translated  their  structural 
information.  Acme  also  supports  the  annotation  of  system  architectures  with  non-structural 
information  through  its  property  construct. 

As  Acme  evolved  it  became  a  useful  architectural  description  language  in  its  own  right. 
Because  it  is  generic,  extensible,  and  designed  to  interact  well  with  a  broad  variety  of 
architectural  design  tools,  the  current  version  of  Acme  (version  1.0)  provides  a  standard 
architectural  representation  that  works  well  as  a  platform  for  building  new  architecture 
design  tools  and  languages.  Given  this  capability,  the  Armani  design  language  was  created  as 
an  extension  to  the  Acme  language.  Armani  builds  on  Acme  by  adding  a  more  rigorous  type 
system,  a  predicate  language,  and  constructs  for  representing  design  rules  in  the  form  of 
design  analyses,  invariants,  and  heuristics. 

Building  Armani  on  top  of  Acme  has  two  significant  advantages.  First,  it  leverages  a 
significant  amount  of  design  and  development  effort  that  went  into  creating  the  Acme.  As  a 
result,  Armani  is  able  to  avoid  repeating  many  of  the  mistakes  that  were  made  (and 
subsequently  rectified)  in  designing  Acme.  Second,  because  Armani  is  built  as  an  extension 
to  Acme,  it  is  trivial  to  strip  and/ or  translate  Armani's  additional  constructs  to  create  an 
Acme  representation  of  an  Armani  system  description.  In  this  way,  architectural  speci¬ 
fications  provided  in  Armam  can  be  analyzed  by  other  design  tools  that  recognize  the  Acme 
standard. 

The  Acme  language  and  its  associated  toolkit  are  effective  in  their  role  as  the  foundation  for 
the  Armani  system.  They  are  not,  however,  sufficient  on  their  own  to  solve  the  problems 
that  Armam  addresses.  Specificalfy,  although  Acme  is  useful  as  a  platform  for  building  and 
integrating  sophisticated  software  architecture  design  tools  and  languages,  the  language  does 
not  provide  the  richness  of  expression  that  Armani  does  for  capturing  design  expertise. 
Armani  s  extensions  to  Acme  allow  it  to  satisfy  the  goal  of  capturing  software  architecture 
design  expertise  in  a  way  that  Acme  is  unable  to  do  on  its  own.  A  second  fundamental 
limitation  of  Acme  is  that  it  neither  provides  nor  specifies  an  architecture  design 
environment.  Acme  defines  a  notational  standard  to  which  design  tools  and  environments 
can  be  written  but  it  does  not  provide  those  tools  itself.  As  a  result.  Acme  provides  a  solid 
generic  infrastructure  on  which  to  build  the  Armani  system,  but  it  does  not  obviate  the  need 
for  Armani. 
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3.1.3  Domain-Specific  Software  Architecture  (DSSA) 

DARPA's  Domain-Specific  Software  Architecture  program  (DSSA)  [MG92]  provided  early 
research  recognition  that  reusable  reference  architectures  hold  sigmficant  promise  for 
improving  the  design,  analysis,  production,  and  maintenance  of  complex  software  systems. 
The  project  was  also  an  early  attempt  at  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise  for 
specific  application  domains.  The  DSSA  project  developed  reference  architectures  as  well  as 
design  and  analysis  tools  for  a  number  of  software  development  domains.  As  the  project’s 
DARPA  origins  suggest,  the  domains  studied  -  avionics,  command  and  control,  GNC 
(guidance,  navigation,  and  control),  and  adaptive  intelligent  systems  -  were  selected  for  then- 
strategic  importance  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense  (DoD). 

The  DSSA  approach  to  creating  reference  architectures  and  tools  differs  significantly  from 
Armani's  approach.  The  DSSA  approach  captures,  stores,  and  organizes  design  expertise 
according  to  the  application  domain  from  which  it  was  captured.  An  example  of  such  a 
domain  is  the  avionics  domain,  or  irulitaiy  command-and-control  systems.  Armani,  on  the 
other  hand,  organizes  design  expertise  according  to  the  st^  of  architecture  for  which  the 
expertise  is  apphcable.  Styles  capture  common  structures  and  approaches  to  design  that  can 
span  multiple  application  domains.  The  client-server  style  and  the  master-subprogram  stymie 
(see  sections  7.2.3  and  7.2.5,  respective^)  are  two  examples  of  architectural  styles  that  are 
applicable  to  multiple  application  domains.  The  distinction  here  is  subtle  but  important. 

A  DSSA  domain-specific  reference  architecture  generally  selects  a  single  architectural  style 
that  is  appropriate  for  the  domain  being  studied.  Doing  so  allows  specialized  architectural 
design  and  analysis  tools  to  be  developed  for  use  in  the  chosen  domain.  The  downside  is  that 
the  expertise  captured  using  the  DSSA  approach  is  applicable  to  onfy  a  narrow  range  of 
system  design  efforts.  Further,  because  there  is  minimal  shared  conceptual  basis  or 
infrastructure  between  the  various  DSSA  reference  architectures,  tools  developed  for  one 
DSSA  domain  are  not  necessarily  reusable  or  adaptable  for  use  with  another  DSSA  domain. 

In  Armani,  on  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  an  architecmral  style  is  orthogonal  to  the 
application  domain  in  which  the  style  will  be  applied.  As  a  result,  design  expertise  captured 
with  Armani  can  be  applied  to  a  broader  range  of  system  design  efforts  than  the  expertise 
captured  in  a  DSSA  toolkit.  Further,  Armani's  generic,  adaptable  infrastructure  for  creating 
custom  software  architecture  design  environments  obviates  the  need  for  the  ground-up 
tooling  development  effort  associated  with  the  DSSA  projects.  The  cost  of  creating  a  style- 
specific  architectural  design  environment  with  Armani  is  dramatically  lower  than  the  cost  of 
producing  a  DSSA  reference  architecture  and  toolkit. 

Overall,  DSSA  technology  complements  the  Armani  technology.  Both  domain-based  design 
expertise  and  style-centric  architectural  design  expertise  play  important  roles  in  most  large 
software  development  projeas. 

3.1.4  Automated  design  critiquing 

Emerging  work  by  Robbins  and  Redmiles  [RHR98]  refines  Fischer’s  work  on  automated 
critiquing  [Fis+87]  and  applies  it  to  the  software  architecture  design  process.  To  demonstrate 
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the  ajpproach,  they  have  produced  a  software  architecture  design  environment  called  Arg) 
that  integrates  a  critiquing  capability  with  traditional  design  environment  functionality.  In 
Ai^o,  critks  are  background  tasks  that  continually  monitor  the  state  of  a  design  and  the 
actions  that  a  designer  takes  to  flag  problems  and  to  offer  the  designer  suggestions  and 
guidance. 

As  m  Armaru,  the  ability  to  capture  and  leverage  software  architecture  design  expertise  is  a 
central  benefit  of  Argo.  Argo,  however,  takes  a  significantly  different  approach  than  Armani 
The  design  expertise  that  Argo  captures  is  embedded  in  the  implementation  of  its  critics. 
These  critics  are  implemented  as  Java  classes  that  are  tightly  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
Ai^o  environment.  As  a  result,  Argo’s  expertise  is  readily  modularized  and  composed,  much 
as  it  is  in  Armani. 

Critics  provide  a  mechanism  for  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise  that  is 
largely  complimentary  to  the  Armani  approach.  Critics,  however,  fall  short  of  fully  solving 
the  problems  addressed  by  Armani.  First,  critics  are  a  relatively  heavyweight  mechanism  for 
capturing  design  expertise.  Creating  them  requires  significant  programming  effort  and  a 
relatively  deep  understanding  of  the  implementation  of  the  environment  into  which  they 
will  be  embedded.  Although  critics  support  an  incremental  w^  to  add  design  expertise  to  a 
software  architecture  design  environment,  such  incremental  evolution  remains  out  of  reach 
of  the  environments  end-users.  Second,  the  critics  mechamsm  doesn’t  support  the  captxxre 
of  constraints  over  specific  design  instances.  Critics  are  fundamentally  associated  with  a 
design  environment  rather  than  an  individual  design.  As  a  result,  critics  are  not  appropriate 
ways  to  annotate  architectural  specifications  with  design  rules  to  guide  a  single  system’s 
evolution.  Finally,  Argo  lacks  a  unifying  framework  for  aggregating  and  reasoning  about  the 
interactions  of  its  critics.  As  a  result,  developing  a  formal  foundation  for  understanding  the 
design  expertise  captured  by  Argo  presents  a  significant  challenge. 

3.1.5  OtherADLs 

Numerous  other  architecture  description  languages  (ADLs)  have  been  developed  to  capture 
various  aspects  of  architectural  design  expertise  and  provide  architects  with  mechanisms  for 
describing  and  reasoning  about  their  designs.  A  brief  synopsis  of  some  prominent  and 
relevant  ADLs  follows,  followed  by  a  comparison  with  Armani 

UniGon  (UNIversal  CONnector)  [Shaw+95]  is  an  architecture  description  language  and 
toolset  that  supports  the  generation  and  analysis  of  software  systems  from  architectural 
descriptions.  To  produce  a  software  system,  a  UniCon  user  typically  specifies  the  set  of 
components  that  make  up  his  or  her  system  along  with  a  description  of  how  the 
components  communicate  and  interact.  These  interaction  paths  are  called  cormeOars.  UniCon 
supports  a  variety  of  architectural  connectors  that  are  commonly  used  in  production 
software  systems.  Examples  of  these  connectors  include  Urix  Pipes,  R&notE  Procedure  Calls 
(ElPCs),  and  SQL  Queries.  Because  the  interaction  techniques  used  by  these  connectors  are 
well  understood  and  standardized,  UniCon  is  able  to  generate  code  to  create  the  system's 
connectors,  the  component  packaging  needed  to  hook  its  components  together 
appropriately,  arid  the  system’s  build  files.  As  a  result,  UniCon  can  dramatically  increase  the 
level  of  abstraction  at  which  systems  are  actually  constructed. 
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Rapide  [Luc+95]  provides  an  environment  and  language  for  modeling  and  reasoning  about 
software  architectures.  A  Rapide  system  model  describes  system  structure  and  behavior. 
Rapide  provides  is  the  ability  to  simulate  the  behavior  of  the  modeled  system,  given  a  stream 
of  inputs.  The  resulting  system  behavior  is  represented  as  a  Partially-Ordered  Set  (POSet) 
that  defines  sequences  of  events  that  could  occur  as  a  result  of  the  system  inputs.  An 
architect  can  analyze  these  POSets  to  detect  potential^  anomalous  emergent  system 
behavior  directly  from  the  architectural  specification. 

Wri^  [AG96]  is  an  architecture  description  language  designed  primarily  to  describe  the 
protocols  of  interaction  used  within  a  system  or  throughout  an  architectural  st}4e.  Like 
Rapide,  Wright’s  primary  analytical  leverage  comes  from  its  ability  to  describe  and  analyze 
system  behavior;  particularly  emergent  system-wide  behavior.  Unlike  Rapide,  however,  it 
supports  static  analysis  of  architectural  specifications  rather  than  simulation.  As  a  result, 
Wright's  analytical  results  are  more  comprehensive  than  the  results  generated  by  a  Rapide 
simulation.  That  is,  a  Rapide  simulation  evaluates  system  behavior  only  for  a  specific 
sequence  of  inputs.  A  static  analysis  of  a  Wright  specification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shown 
to  hold  over  all  possible  input  sequences.  Wright's  support  for  the  specification  of 
architectural  styles,  rather  than  just  specific  system  instances,  dovetails  nicely  with  its  static 
analysis  capabilities.  The  results  of  a  Wright  analysis  of  an  architectural  style's  protocols  of 
interaction  demonstrates  emergent  properties  that  will  hold  for  all  systems  built  according  to 
that  style's  specification. 

Each  of  these  ADLs  support  the  description  and  analysis  of  one  or  more  important  aspects 
of  software  architecture  design.  They  provide  architects  with  the  capability  to  express  the 
design  of  a  specific  software  architecture,  analyze  a  set  of  properties  of  that  architecture, 
and,  in  the  case  of  UniCon,  to  generate  working  systems  from  the  architectural  specification. 

Although  each  of  these  ADLs  provide  compelling  capabilities,  they  have  some  significant 
limitations  as  well.  First,  all  of  these  ADLs  (willingly)  trade  off  some  flexibility  and 
generality  for  greater  analytic  and  generative  capability.  That  is,  although  each  ADL  is  good 
at  providing  its  specific  benefits,  none  of  them  are  particularly  general  or  extensible.  Second, 
all  of  these  tools  required  years  of  research  and  engineering  to  develop,  yet  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  modified  or  adapted  by  their  users  as  their  needs  evolve.  As  a  result,  the  tools 
will  require  significant  maintenance  effort  and  expenditures  if  they  are  to  be  kept  current  as 
design  needs  change.'' 

The  explicit  decision  to  design  Armani  as  a  radically  user-configurable  design  environment 
addresses  the  high  cost  of  initially  producing  such  an  environment.  By  providing  a 
configurable  infrastructure  and  language  that  supports  many  of  the  functions  and 
capabilities  that  had  to  be  built  from  scratch  for  these  ADLs,  the  effort  to  build  new  design 
and  analysis  tools  and  capabilities  can  focus  on  the  providing  the  incremental  benefits  that 
these  tools  promise  rather  than  rebuilding  standard  infrastructure  and  architertural  concepts. 


*  An  updated  version  of  UniCon  was  released  after  the  publication  of  [Shaw+95]  that  provides  a  much  more  flexible 
mechanism  for  adding  new  connectors  to  the  environment.  This  is  a  big  step  towards  greater  flexibility,  though  it 
still  requires  a  significant  understanding  of  the  implementation  of  the  UniCon  tools  to  successfully  modify  them. 
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The  research  presented  in  this  dissertation  explores  a  different  part  of  the  design  space  for 
software  architectural  design  tools  and  environments  than  these  three  ADLs.  Rather  than 
trade  off  generahty  and  broad  applicability  for  additional  power,  Armani  trades  off  some 
analytical  power  for  broader  generality,  applicability,  and  evolvabiUty.  By  building  on  top  of 
the  Acme  interchange  standard,  however,  Armatu  is  able  to  address  the  need  for  powerful 
desi^  analysis  and  generation  capabilities  that  are  not  readify  available  with  Armani 
Specifically,  an  Armani  description  can  encode  design  information  for  use  by  Rapide, 
UniCon,  or  Wright-based  analyses.  Rapide,  UniCon,  and  Wright  all  provided  significant 
lessons  m  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Armani  language  and  enAnronment.  As  a 
result,  Armam  is  able  to  leverage  some  of  their  anafytical  power  while  providing  a  more 
general  and  extensible  set  of  architectural  concepts  and  infrastructure. 

3.2  General  purpose  software  specification  languages 

There  are  many  general  software  design  and  specification  languages  that  are  complementaiy 
to  the  architectoe-specific  languages  described  in  the  previous  section.  In  most  cases,  these 
languages  are  intended  for  describing  and  specifying  software  at  more  detailed  levels  of 
abstraction  than  the  architectural  level.  As  a  result,  none  of  them  are  particularly  good  for 
describing  software  architectures. 

The^  primary  limitation  these  languages  face  for  describing  software  architectures  is  that  they 
don't  support  a  sufficiently  specialized  set  of  constructs  and  concepts  for  dealing  with 
architectural  specification  and  analysis.  Their  primitives  are  generally  geared  towards 
specifying  data  structures  and  algorithms.  An  ADL,  on  the  other  hand,  must  describe  the 
components  of  a  system,  how  those  components  interact,  and  their  non-funrtional 
properties.  As  a  result,  an  architect  trying  to  use  such  a  language  for  architectural 
specification  must  generally  expend  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  effort  building  a  set  of 
architectural  constructs  from  the  language's  primitives  before  using  the  language  for 
architectural  description. 

Although  they  are  not  the  ideal  choice  for  many  architectural  specification  tasks,  many  of 
these  languages  embody  good  ideas  that  were  borrowed  by  and  incorporated  into  the  design 
of  the  Armani  system.  This  section  will  discuss  some  of  the  most  influential  general 
purpose  software  specification  and  design  languages,  how  they  have  influenced  the  design  of 

Armani,  and  why  they  do  not  sufficiently  address  the  problems  that  the  Armani  system 
tackles. 

3.2.1  UML 

The  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  [BRJ98]  is  a  set  of  graphical  notations  for 
specifying  the  design  of  object-oriented  software  systems.  UML  was  formed  by  merging  a 
number  of  popular  object-oriented  design  notations,  including  OMT  [Rum+91],  Booch 
[Boo94],  and  OOSE  [Jac94],  into  a  single  collection  of  related  object-oriented  H^rign 
notations.  As  a  result,  UML  includes  notations  for  describing  the  object  structure  of  a 
system,  behavioral  diagrams  to  indicate  how  objects  interaa,  and  a  notation  for  specifying 
use-cases.  Due  to  its  comprehensive  scope  and  broad  commercial  tool  support,  UML  has 
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become  a  popular  design  notation  amongst  software  engineers  and  architects  building 
object-oriented  systems. 

Although  at  first  glance  UML  appears  to  be  a  potential  substitute  for  Armani,  the  two  design 
languages  are,  in  fact,  quite  different.  UML  provides  a  solid  notation  for  specifying  the 
detailed  design  of  software  systems.  It  is  not,  however,  particularfy^  effective  as  a  high-level 
architecmre  description  language  for  the  following  reasons: 

Weak  semantics.  UML  was  intentionally  created  with  informal  semantics.  Surprisingly,  this 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  language’s  greatest  selling  points  for  practicing  software 
designers.  Because  the  semantics  of  the  notations  are  only  weakly  defined,  designers  using 
UML  need  not  be  particularly  precise  in  their  use  of  the  notation.  This  can  be  a  benefit  if 
the  notation  is  used  primarily  as  a  way  for  engineers  to  sketch  designs  on  a  whiteboard 
during  a  meeting.  Unfortunately,  UML’s  vague  semantics  are  a  weakness  when  the  notation  is 
used  to  specify  a  system  architecture.  Vagueness  in  the  semantics  of  the  notation  is  likely  to 
lead  to  confusion  amongst  the  engineers  and  programmers  who  have  to  implement  the 
system.  In  the  worst  case  this  could  lead  to  a  complete  inability  to  integrate  the  individual 
elements  of  the  system. 

Poor  support  for  hierarchy  and  scaling.  UML  provides  only  weak  support  for  the 
hierarchical  decomposition  of  an  architectural  design.  As  a  result,  large  UML  designs  tend  to 
become  complicated,  with  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  connerted  shapes  on  a  single 
diagram.  A  design  that  is  this  complicated  is  difficult  both  for  system  implementers  to 
understand  and  analysis  tools  to  analyze.  Armani,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  hierarchical 
decomposition  as  a  fundamental  language  capability. 

Tight  ties  to  implementation  structure.  The  UML  notations  are  primarily  intended  to 
capture  the  implementation  structure  of  a  system.  Further,  it  has  only  very  weak  support  for 
the  notions  of  interfaces  that  are  separate  from  implementations.  This  is  a  benefit  to  tools 
that  generate  code  skeletons  from  UML  structural  definitions.  From  an  architectural  design 
and  analysis  standpoint,  though,  it  can  be  difficult  to  express  abstract  design  concepts  and 
interactions  using  UML.  Armam,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly  focuses  on  describing  abstract 
architectural  structure  and  interactions.  In  this  way,  UML  and  Armani  can  be  used  together 
in  a  complementary  way.  Armani  is  generally  a  better  option  than  UML  for  specifying  high- 
level,  abstract  architectural  aspects  of  a  software  design.  UML  can  be  embedded  within  an 
Armani  specification  to  describe  the  detailed,  lower-level  design  of  a  system. 

There  is  significant  effort  underway  in  the  software  architecture  research  community  to 
integrate  UML’s  popular  implementation-level  design  concepts  with  more  abstract  software 
architecture  design  languages  and  tools  [Rob-i-98].  For  a  detailed  discussion  on  the 
relationship  between  architecture  description  languages  and  object  modelling  techniques  see 
[Mon-f97]. 

3.2.2  PVS 

SRI’s  Prototype  Verification  System  (PVS)  [OS97]  consists  of  a  language  for  specifying 
system  designs  and  a  semi-automated  theorem  prover  to  verify  properties  of  those  dpdgn«; 
PVS's  use  of  automated  theorem  proving  allows  it  to  support  the  specification  and 
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verification  of  complex  system  designs  that  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  verify  with 
more  traditional  type-checking  methods. 

PVS  is  relevant  to  Armani  pnmanly  because,  like  Armani,  the  PVS  type  system  supports  the 
specification  of  complex  predicates  for  capturing  designs  and  design  constraints  [.  Although 
many  of  the  details  of  Armani’s  syntax  and  semantics  differ  significantfy  from  those  of  PVS, 
the  fundamentals  of  the  two  languages  are  actually  similar  enough  that  the  PVS  semantic 
core  serves  as  the  foundation  for  Armani's  formal  semantic  specification.  As  a  result, 
Armani  is  able  to  leverage  and  reuse  a  well  established  formal  representation  and  logic  as  its 
semantic  underpinnings. 

PVS  does  not,  however,  solve  the  basic  problem  that  Armani  addresses  -  rapidfy  and 
incrementally  developing  custom  software  architecture  design  environments.  PVS  performs 
a  single  design  task  -  formal  verification  and  theorem  proving  -  well  for  a  variety  of 
architectural  domains.  Although  PVS  provides  helpful  g^dance  and  a  formal  foundation  on 
which  to  build,  it  is  not  readily  customized  to  work  with  specific  architectural  st}des. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  more  subtle,  reason  that  PVS  is  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  basis  for  an 
extensible  architectural  design  representation  is  that  the  result  of  a  PVS  verification  is  not 
necessarily  binaiy.  That  is,  the  result  of  a  verification  test  on  a  PVS  specification  can  be  "yes, 
the  design  is  verified  ,  no,  the  design  is  not  verified",  or  "maybe,  if  the  following  proof 
obligations  hold".  This  behavioral  chararteristic  arises  because  the  PVS  specification 
language  is  sufficiendy  rich  to  render  typechecking  a  specification  undecidable.  As  a  result, 
integrating  other  interactive  design  tools  with  PVS  can  prove  challenging.  By  insuring  a 
binary  and  relatively  fast  response  to  a  tool's  query  about  whether  a  design  satisfies  its 
constraints,  Armani  can  provide  interactive  feedback  not  only  to  human  users  but  also  to 
automated  tools. 

As  a  result,  PVS  and  Armani  are  complementaiy  technologies.  The  PVS  system  allows 
verification  and  vahdation  of  more  complex  designs  than  Armani  at  the  expense  of  its  utility 
as  a  general  design  representation  and  integration  framework.  Armani,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  a  flexible,  customizable,  environment  and  tool  integration  infrastructure.  One  way 
in  which  the  two  technolo^es  could  be  used  together,  for  example,  is  to  use  PVS  to 
determine  the  internal  consistency  of  Armani  type  and  style  specifications.  Determining 
whether  an  Armam  style  specification  is  internally  consistent  requires  more  theorem-proving 
capability  than  Armani  possesses.  PVS  provides  such  a  capability  and  Armani's  integration 
framework  should  allow  the  two  to  work  together.  This  issue  is  addressed  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  9. 

3.2.3  Larch 

Larch  [GHW85]  is  a  software  specification  language  that  supports  the  definition  and 
composition  of  partial  algebraic  program  and  abstraa  data-types  (ADTs).  The  aspect  of 
Larch  that  is  most  relevant  to  the  Armani  design  language  is  Larch's  support  for  the  capture 
of  important  aspects  of  ADTs  in  modular,  independent  units  called  traits.  These  traits  can 
be  composed  to  capture  the  semantics  of  full,  rich  ADTs. 
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The  Armani  design  language  makes  use  of  and  builds  on  Larch’s  ideas  about  trait 
composability  and  partial  specification.  Specifically,  it  uses  a  similar  approach  for 
constructing  architectural  styles  and  compound  vocabulary  types  out  of  individual  design 
rules,  structural  and  property  specifications.  As  a  result,  Armani  can  address  the  architectural 
design  issues  that  Larch,  with  its  emphasis  on  abstract  data  type  specification,  is  not  intended 
to  capture. 

3.2.4  Traditional  formal  software  specification  languages 

In  addition  to  the  ADLs  described  above,  there  has  been  a  significant  effort  by  members  of 
the  software  architecture  research  community  to  use  formal  methods  to  provide  a 
mathematical  foundation  for  describing  software  architectures  and  architectural  styles. 
Formalisms  such  as  Z  [Spi89,  AAG95],  CSP  [Hoa85],  and  the  Chemical  Abstract  Machine 
[IW95]  have  been  used  to  model  software  architectures.  Although  these  formalisms  can  be 
useful  for  rigorous  reasoning  about  architectural  designs,  they  fail  to  provide  either  an  easy 
way  for  designers  and  domain  experts  who  aire  not  deeply  familiar  with  formal  method  to 
capture  expertise,  or  mechanisms  for  automating  the  formalisms  that  they^  do  capture  in  a 
working  au'chitectural  design  environment.  Fiuther,  these  formalisms  often  prove  awkward 
for  describing  software  architecture  specification  because  their  basic  constructs  are  not 
geared  for  doing  so.  Although  it  is  often  possible  to  build  software  architecture  constructs 
out  of  the  primitives  that  these  formalisms  provide,  much  of  the  clariiy  that  the  formalisms 
exhibit  for  specification  at  lower  levels  of  abstraction  is  lost  in  the  process. 

Although  the  Armani  system  does  not  emphasize  the  same  degree  of  rigor  for  reasoning 
about  architectures  that  these  formalisms  provide,  it  provides  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
for  capturing  design  expertise,  realizing  that  expertise  in  a  design  environment,  and 
experimenting  and  exploring  the  range  of  possible  designs.  Armani  is,  in  fact, 
complementary  with  these  more  formal  software  architecture  description  models  -  formal 
specifications  can  be  embedded  in  an  Armani  description  to  provide  a  more  rigorous 
specification  for  various  aspects  or  pieces  of  a  system  described  with  the  Armani  language 
and  tools. 

3.2.5  Law-Governed  Systems 

Minsky's  work  on  Law-Governed  Systems  (LGS)  [Min91,  Min96-1,  Min96-2]  describes  an 
approach  for  guiding  the  evolution  of  software  systems  with  a  collection  of  laws.  These  laws 
are  generally  represented  as  prolog-based  toiles  that  can  be  evaluated  during  system 
development,  maintenance,  or  operation.  By  providing  a  framework  for  describing  expected 
(and  legal)  system  evolution  paths  a  system's  original  designers  can  guide  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  the  system  and  flag  evolutionary  paths  that  are  likefy^  to  violate  the  system's 
basic  foundations. 

The  LGS  approach  to  captirring  and  enforcing  system-wide  evolutionary  laws  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Armani  approach  to  capturing  software  architecture  design 
constraints.  Both  approaches  provide  a  framework  and  mechanisms  for  capturing  software 
design  expertise  in  the  form  of  design  rules  and  an  automated  checking  mechanism  to 
ensure  that  those  rules  are  followed  in  the  construction  and  evolution  of  software  systems. 
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The  Law-Governed  System  approach  does  not,  however,  fully  address  all  of  the  issues 
addressed  by  the  Armani  system.  First  and  foremost,  Law-Governed  Systems  provide 
minimal  direct  support  for  dealing  with  architectural  issues.  Although  they  are  designed  to 
work  at  various  levels  of  software  system  abstraction,  they  tend  to  emphasize  issues  that 
occur  at  more  detailed  ^ower)  levels  of  abstraction  than  the  architectural  level.  As  a  result, 
Minsky  s  prolog-based  laws  trade  off  some  of  the  power  that  comes  from  focusing  on  the 
arcWtectural  level  of  design  for  the  generality  of  being  apphcable  for  all  stages  of  software 
design  and  development. 

Armani,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  specifying  constraints  on  the  evolutionary  path  of 
the  architectural  specification.  Although  Armam  is  not  as  broadly  powerful  for  describing 
sub-^chitectmal  design  constraints  as  LGS,  its  constructs,  concepts,  and  design  primitives 
provide  architects  with  greater  leverage  for  designing  at  the  software  architecture  level  of 
abstraction.  An  architect  using  LGS  as  the  basis  for  architectural  design  needs  to  create  a  set 
of  architecture-level  primitives  and  design  rules  before  LGS  can  be  used  effectively  as  an 
Architecture  Description  Language.  This  is  a  non-trivial,  time  consuming,  and  error-prone 
task.  An  architect  using  Armam,  on  the  other  hand,  can  immediately  leverage  its  built-in 
architecture-level  primitives  and  design  rules. 

pother  liimtation  to  the  law-governed  tystem  approach  is  that,  historically,  the 
implementations  of  the  law-governed  tystem  idea  have  been  tighdy  tied  to  object-oriented 
system  design  and  development  techniques  (c.f.  [Min96-1]  and  nVlin96-2]).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  ^s  is  fundamental  or  accidental  to  the  LGS  approach,  but  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
object-orientation,  and  method-call  interactions  in  particular,  limits  the  range  of  architectural 
styles  that  one  can  currently  use  to  design  a  law-governed  system.  One  of  the  implications  of 
ahgning  the  LGS  approach  tightly  with  object-oriented  design  is  that  although  LGS  provides 
a  way  of  expressing  laws  at  a  wide  range  of  abstraction  levels  (e.g.  detailed  implementation 
laws  or  high-level  module  relationships),  it  limits  the  overall  system  organization  to  a 
relativefy  small  range  of  abstractions.  Armani,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  capturing 
desi^  constraints  at  the  architectural  level  of  abstraction,  but  allows  a  wide  range  of 
architectural  abstractions  for  system  organization. 

Finally,  Law-Governed  Systems  provide  Httle  or  no  support  for  the  rapid  creation  and 
evolution  of  software  architecture  design  environments.  LGS  provides  an  abstraction  and 
modeling  techmque  that  can  be  realized  and  embedded  in  software  design  environments  but 
this  does  not  in  any  significant  way  to  address  the  need  for  rapid  and  incremental 
environment  development  and  modification  capabilities. 

3.2.6  Configurable  programming  environments 

The  idea  of  providing  generators  that  can  quickly  create  custom  tools  for  software 
professionals  certainly  preceeds  Armani.  The  Gandalf  System  |Hab-i-82]  and  the  Synthesizer 

Generator  [RT88]  are  software  tool  generators  that  were  influential  in  the  conception  and 
creation  of  Armani. 


The  Synthesizer  Generator  allows  tool  builders  to  rapidly  create  structured  editors  that  are 
customized  for  specific  languages.  These  editors  dynamicalfy  enforce  the  tyntax  of  the 
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lang^age  and  provide  constructive  assistance  to  programmers  using  the  tools.  These  editors 
also  provide  a  programmatic  interface  for  manipulating  the  attribute-grammar  representation 
of  a  program. 

Gandalf  provides  a  package  of  infrastructure  and  generators  that  can  be  used  to  create 
custom  software  development  environments.  Like  the  Synthesizer  Generator,  a  key  part  of 
the  Gandalf  software  development  environment  generation  process  is  the  creation  of  a 
customized  structure  editor.  In  addition  to  the  structure  editor  Gandalf  also  provides 
mechanisms  for  handling  project  management  and  source  code  version  control. 

Much  like  Armani,  both  of  these  tools  guide  software  developers  toward  building  correct 
software.  Specificalfy,  the  structured  editors  created  by  these  tools  make  it  impossible  (or  at 
least  very  difficult)  for  a  programmer  to  create  a  syntactically  incorrect  program,  eliminating 
an  entire  class  of  programming  errors. 

Although  both  of  these  tools  provide  compelling  support  for  creating  customized 
programming  environments,  neither  fully  addresses  the  problems  that  Armani  solves.  First, 
both  of  the  systems  focus  on  providing  programming  support  and,  in  the  case  of  Gandalf, 
on  supporting  teams  of  programmers  constructing  systems.  The  tools  are  not  intended  to 
support  the  software  architecture  and  design  process.  Likewise,  neither  tool  supports  the 
ability  to  explicitly  express,  capture,  and  make  use  of  design  expertise.  Although  the  person 
generating  custom  tools  makes  use  of  significant  expertise,  that  expertise  is  implicitly 
encoded  in  each  of  the  generated  tools. 

Second,  neither  of  these  tools  allow  the  end-user  to  perform  any  significant  environment 
customization.  Like  Aesop,  they  both  support  a  generation  model  in  which  the  person  who 
creates  the  custom  environment  is  different  from  the  person  who  uses  the  environment. 
Although  the  same  person  can  obviously  play  both  roles,  the  skills  and  perspective  required 
varies  greatly  between  the  two  tasks.  Armani’s  support  for  dynamic  end-user  environment 
configuration  is  a  powerful  additional  capability. 

3.3  Computer  aided  design  and  analysis  tools 

The  previous  two  sections  have  focused  on  related  research  in  languages  and  techniques  for 
specifying  and  reasoning  about  software  designs.  Although  some  of  these  languages  are 
accompamed  by  significant  toolkits,  the  primary  contributions  of  these  research  projects 
tends  to  be  the  abstractions  and  frameworks  that  they  provide  for  specifying  and  reasoning 
about  software  designs.  Armani  builds  on  this  related  work  but  it  must  also  take  advantage  of 
research  and  development  efforts  others  have  conducted  in  budding  effective  computational 
tools.  In  this  section  I  present  selected  research  in  computer  aided  design  and  anafysis  tools 
from  a  wide  variety  of  engmeering  and  design  domains. 

3.3.1  CAD  tools  for  various  disciplines 

Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  designers  in  many 
disciplines.  Architects,  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  and  many  graphic  designers 
rely  heavily  on  CAD  environments  to  perform  their  jobs.  Systems  such  as  Cadence 
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[Cadence]  for  electrical  engineering,  AutoCAD  for  mechanical  engineering  [Autodesk],  the 
Integrated  Building  Design  Environment  for  building  architects  [Fen+94],  and  Corel 
Graphics  [Corel]  for  graphic  design  capture  the  important  aspeas,  models,  and  tools  of 
design  in  their  particular  domains. 

Bemuse  these  systems  were  built  to  support  design  in  significantly  different  domains  from 
software  architectoe,  they  do  not  solve  many  of  the  specific  issues  faced  by  software 
^chitects.  Explonng  how  these  tools  provide  leverage  for  the  designers  using  them, 
however,  offered  many  insights  into  what  makes  a  CAD  tool  effective,  the  degree  to  which 
design  tools  in  other  domains  provide  end-user  configurabihty  (they  generally  don’t  provide 
any),  and  the  kinds  of  analytical  capabilities  that  their  users  seem  to  expect. 

The  primary  insight  I  gained  fi'om  exploring  CAD  tools  in  other  domains  was  that  the  tools 
provide  a  lot  of  leverage  when  they  (a)  capture  and  expose  the  domain’s  core  design 
expertise,  (b)  provide  analytical  capabilities  that  a  designer  would  have  difficulty  performing 
without  the  assistmce  of  a  computer,  and  (c)  allow  designers  to  quickly  explore  a  variety  of 
ahemative  scenarios  before  binding  desi^  decisions.  The  design  tools  that  provided  all  of 
these  capabilities  tended  to  be  very  effective  and  popular  with  their  users.  Although  the  tools 
explored  were  not  directly  applicable  to  the  software  architecture  domain,  determining  what 
made  them  effective  proved  very  helpful  in  designing  Armani. 

3.3.2  Tools  that  manage  constraints  and  rules 

Constraint-based  programming  and  rule-based  programming  have  been  studied  extensively 
in  the  AI  hterature.  Bornings  Thinglab  [Bor79]  was  one  of  the  early  constraint-based 
environments  for  manipulating  models  of  the  physical  world.  Thinglab  simulated  physical 
environments  and  allowed  a  user  to  specify  constraints  that  needed  to  be  maintained 
between  different  objects  in  the  simulated  world. 

Like  Thinglab,  Armani  allows  designers  to  specify  constraints  that  its  environment  enforces 
as  a  software  architecture  specification  evolves.  Unlike  Armani,  Thinglab  was  designed  to  be 
a  very  general  constraiiit  management  system  primarify  for  modeling  entities  in  the  physical 
world.  As  a  result,  Thinglab  provided  Htde  or  no  support  for  the  abstract  concepts  and 
consuamts  required  in  software  ^chitecture  design.  Although  Thinglab’s  generality  allowed 
It  to  be  applicable  to  many  domains,  by  focusing  specificalfy  on  software  architecture 
Armam  is  capable  of  providing  architects  with  significantly  more  design  leverage  than  a 
general  purpose  constraint  management  tool. 

Fischers  work  on  cri^  (see  also  section  3.1.4)  and  configurable  design  environments  for 
various  industrial-design  domains  [Fis87,Fis-f-87]  explored  ways  to  capture  design  knowledge 
and  design  i^es  in  custom,  domain-specific  design  environments.  The  design  environments 
that  Fischer’s  research  group  built,  however,  were  generally  hand-crafted  creations.  Unlike 
Armam,  they  do  not  support  significant  end-user  configuration,  customization,  or 
expression  of  design  rules.  Armani’s  support  for  end-user  reconfigurability  is  central  to  its 
^sign  and  requirements.  As  a  result,  although  Fisher’s  critics  work  provides  many  usefiil 
ideas  for  this  research,  it  does  not  solve  the  full  problem  that  Armani  addresses. 
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3.3.3  Expert  and  rule-based  systems 

Rule-based  programming  ^sterns  such  as  OPS-5  [ForSl]  and  CLIPS  [Gia93]  are  generic 
rule-based  systems  for  capturing  expertise.  These  tools  are  used  by  software  developers  to 
create  expert  systems  for  arbitrary  domains.  Traditional  expert  systems  are  monolithic 
entities  that  use  inference  techniques  to  derive  conclusions  from  knowledge  provided  to 
them  as  input.  These  custom-built  systems  tend  to  be  limited  to  veiy  specific  domains,  such 
as  diagnosing  automobile  problems  and  suggesting  how  to  fix  them. 

Because  traditional  expert  systems  provide  mechanisms  for  capturing  expertise  and  using 
that  expertise  to  solve  specific  problems  they  seem  to  be  natural  candidates  for  building 
software  architecture  design  tools.  Unfortunately,  they  fall  short  of  meeting  all  of  the  goals 
and  requirements  laid  out  for  Armani  in  three  important  ways. 

First,  one  of  Armani’s  most  important  capabilities  is  the  ability  to  capture  small,  modular, 
and  composable  “snippets”  of  expertise  that  can  be  used  (and  reused)  in  an  interactive 
design  environment.  Rule-based  systems  generally  provide  the  capability  to  add  or  remove 
individual  rules  from  the  inference  engine.  Experience  with  these  systems  indicates,  however, 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  very  brittle  when  many  rules  are  added  to  the  ^stem. 
Armani’s  modular  and  focused  constructs  for  capturing  design  expertise  go  a  long  w^ 
towards  addressing  this  limitation. 

Second,  there  are  many  kinds  of  design  expertise  that  are  not  readily  captured  in  a  set  of 
implicitly  fired  rules.  A  prime  example  is  the  ability  to  analyze  the  throughput  and  latency  of 
a  system  using  queuing  networks.^  Expert  systems  traditionally  only  use  collections  of  rules 
and  knowledge  (in  the  form  of  assertions)  to  capture  expertise.  In  order  to  capture  a  wide 
range  of  design  expertise,  however,  it  is  important  that  a  custom  software  architecture  design 
environment  building  system  provide  multiple  mechanisms  for  capturing  and  exploiting 
design  expertise.  Armani  provides  this  capability,  but  the  closed- world  model  of  most  expert 
systems  precludes  them  from  doing  so. 

The  final  limitation  of  using  a  traditional  expert  system  as  the  basis  for  rapidly  developing 
custom  software  architecture  design  environments  is  the  need  to  include  humans  in  the 
decision  making  process.  The  Armani  environment  is  intended  to  provide  assistance  to 
skilled  human  designers.  Most  expert  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  are  intended  to  be  the 
expert  that  makes  the  important  decisions.  This  model  does  not  work  veiy  well  in  the  weakly 
constrained  domain  of  software  architecture.  Architectural  design  decisions  are  rarely 
sufficiently  clear-cut,  mechanical,  or  well  quantified  to  be  amenable  to  a  pure  expert-system 
approach. 

Although  rule-based  systems  do  not  appear  to  completely  obviate  the  need  for  tools  and 
techmques  to  rapidly  develop  custom  software  architecture  design  environments,  they  could 
certainty-  be  used  as  part  of  the  en-vironment  infrastructure.  As  I  discuss  in  Chapter  4,  I 
selected  a  predicate  logic  formalism  as  the  basis  for  capturing  design  expertise  in  Armani.  It 
probably  would  have  been  possible  to  use  a  rule-based  system  as  the  underlying  formalism 


®  Such  an  application  of  queuing  networks  is  described  in  detail  in  section  7.2.4’s  case  study. 
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for  the  Armani  design  environment  instead  but  the  predicate-based  model  more  cleanly 
matched  Armani’s  structural  architecture  specification  model. 


3.4  The  design  process 

There  is  a  sigmficant  bo^  of  work  on  the  abstract  process  and  cognitive  aspects  of  Hpcign 
mcluding  studies  of  design  in  engineering,  industrial,  and  perceptual  domains.  Although  the 
re^ch  that  they  describe  is  not  alw^s  directly  related  to  rapidly  developing  custom 
software  arclutecture  design  environments,  I  made  use  of  many  of  the  principles  put  forth 
m  these  studies  to  guide  the  design  and  development  of  the  Armani  system.  My  research 
leverages  this  work  on  design  processes  rather  than  directly  extending  it. 

Specific  sources  that  I  found  particularly  useful  and  interesting  for  this  purpose  include 
Winograd’s  book  of  essays  on  the  software  design  process  [Win96],  Schon’s  work  on 
reflection  in  action”  [Sch83],  Petroski’s  work  on  engineering  design  Pet85],  and  Norman’s 
chscussiori  of  the  design  of  everyd^  objects  [Nor88].  Following  the  principles  developed  in 

these  studies  helped  me  design  the  Armani  system  to  fit  naturally  into  an  architect’s  design 
process  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  broad  explorations  of  the  design  process,  there  are  two  areas  of 
research  specifically  related  to  designing  software  architectures  that  significantly  influenced 
my  work  on  Armam  -  the  Gamma,  Helm,  Johnson,  and  Vlissides’  work  on  design  patterns 
[Gam+95]  and  Rechtin’s  system  architeaing  heuristics  [Rec91,  RM97].  In  the  next  two 
sections  I  discuss  these  projects  and  how  they  relate  to  Armani  in  detail. 

3.4. 1  Design  patterns  and  pattern  languages 

Design  patterns  have  emerged  as  a  popular  mechanism  for  capturing  and  communicating 
proven  design  techniques  that  address  specific  problems.  Based  on  the  building  architecture 
work  of  Christopher  Alexander  [Ale-l-77],  a  design  pattern  identifies  a  problem,  provides  a 
generic  solution  that  can  be  tailored  in  many  different  ways,  and  discusses  the  implications 
(both  good  and  bad)  of  using  the  pattern.  Although  individual  design  patterns  are  helpful, 
patterns  provide  significandy  more  leverage  when  a  coherent  collection  of  related  patterns  is 
available  to  guide  the  design  process  than  they  do  in  isolation.  Such  a  collection  of  related 
patterns  is  called  di  pattern  lan^ia^, 

G^a,  Helm,  Johnson,  and  Vlissides’  book  “Design  Patterns:  Elements  of  Reusable 
Object-Oriented  Software”  [Gam+95],  popularized  the  design  patterns  movement  by 
preseritmg  an  initial  pattern  language  for  object-oriented  software.  Since  that  timp,  himdreds 
of^cles  and  books  have  appeared  describing  pattern  languages  for  nearly  every  aspect  of 
sof^are  design  and  development,  including  software  architecture  [  Bus+96J  There  is  clearly 
a  wide  base  of  popular  support  for  the  use  of  design  patterns. 

As  I  describe  in  detail  in  [Mon+97],  design  patterns  and  architectural  styles  are 
complementaiy  constructs.  Design  patterns  do  not,  however,  solve  aU  of  the  problems  that 
Armam  solves.  First,  they  tend  to  be  informal.  Although  this  informality  works  well  for 
commumcating  a  general  approach  to  solving  a  problem,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  precisely 
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specify  designs  with  an  informal  specification  and  even  harder  to  provide  automated 
evaluation  of  a  design  to  see  if  it  conforms  to  such  a  specification.  Second,  design  patterns 
tend  to  be  good  at  solving  local  problems  but  limited  at  providing  guidance  for  putting 
together  a  complete  system.  Finally,  design  patterns  are  intended  to  be  primarily  a 
communication  medium  between  people.  Although  this  approach  makes  them  effective  for 
exchanging  designs  and  design  knowledge  between  designers,  it  also  limits  their  effectiveness 
as  a  conceptual  foundation  for  configurable  design  tools. 

Recognizing  the  complementary  nature  of  design  patterns  and  Armani’s  approach  to 
capturing  design  expertise,  I  have  tried  to  design  Armani  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
design  patterns.  The  full  Armani  design  language  presented  in  Chapter  4  does  not  explicitly 
provide  a  desi^ pattern  construct.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  capture  much  of  the  same  effect 
of  a  design  pattern  by  combining  and  by  packaging  related  design  vocabulary  and  design  rule 
specifications.  These  implicit  pattern  specifications  are  generally  more  rigorous  than  the 
patterns  found  in  [Gam+95]  and  related  collections,  though  they  lack  the  first-class  status 
and  much  of  the  informal  description  provided  hy  the  explicit  design  pattern  languages. 
Completing  a  full  integration  of  design  pattern  concepts  with  Armani  is  a  promising  area  for 
future  research. 

3.4.2  Rechtin's  system  architecting  heuristics 

In  his  books  “Systems  Architecting”  [Rec91]  and  “The  Art  of  Systems  Architecting” 
[RM97],  Rechtin  outlines  techniques  and  criteria  for  effective  system  architecting.  One  of  Ins 
primary  theses  is  that  system  architecting  is  a  heuristic-driven  process,  regardless  of  the 
specific  domain  in  which  it  is  practiced  (e.g.  Aerospace,  software,  physical  structures...). 
Throughout  the  books  he  presents  the  key  issues  facing  system  architects  and  offers  110 
heuristics  to  guide  architects  in  properly  addressing  these  issues. 

Though  informal  and  far  from  comprehensive,  these  heuristics  capture  and  provide  a 
tremendous  amount  of  useful  advice  for  successful  system  architecting.  Because  of  their 
informality  they  are  difficult  to  encode  in  automated  tools  for  use  in  evaluating  architectural 
specifications,  as  Armam  needs  to  do.  Rechtin  does,  however,  make  a  compelling  case  for  the 
importance  of  heuristics  as  a  mechanism  for  capturing  architectural  design  expertise.  As  we 
will  see  in  Chapter  4,  the  Armani  design  language  builds  on  his  ideas  by  providing  a  heuristic 
construct  that  architects  can  use  to  specify  “soft”  guidelines  for  designing  software 
architectures. 
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Chapter  4 

The  Armani  Design  Language 


Armani's  design  language  defines  the  system's  core  concepts  for  specifying  the  design  of 
individual  software  architectures  and  for  capturing  architectural  design  expertise.  In  this 
chapter  I  describe  the  Armani  design  language.  I  first  argue  the  need  for  such  a  design 
language  and  lay  out  the  requirements  that  the  language  must  satisfy.  Then  I  describe  the  key 
design  decisions  made  in  creating  the  language,  arguing  that  the  language  both  meets  the 
requirements  presented  and  provides  the  desired  benefits.  Rather  than  providing  a  detailed 
specification  for  the  language  (which  can  be  found  in  [Mon98]),  the  discussion  in  this 
chapter  emphasizes  the  interesting  technical  aspects  of  the  language  and  the  fundamental 
design  decisions  I  made  in  creating  it. 

4.1  Armani  design  language  requirements 

The  Armani  design  language  defines  the  primitive  building  blocks  for  describing  software 
architectures  and  architectural  design  expertise,  along  with  rules  for  composing  those 
primitives.  Although  selecting  such  a  set  of  primitive  constructs  and  composition  rules  is  a 
critical  first  step  in  the  development  of  an  architecture  design  or  analysis  tool  (or 
environment),  it  is  a  time  consuming  task  that  is  difficult  to  do  well.  Armani  relieves 
software  tool  and  environment  developers  from  this  burden  by  providing  a  powerful  and 
generic  architecture  design  language  that  encapsulates  such  a  set  of  design  primitives  and 
composition  rules. 

The  Armani  design  language  must  meet  five  fundamental  requirements.  I  established  these 
requirements  based  on  a  series  of  conversations  with  practicing  software  architects, 
observations  of  numerous  formal  and  informal  architectural  software  systems  specifications, 
and  experience  using  a  wide  variety  of  architecmre  description  languages.  The  first  two 
requirements  identify  what  the  language  must  be  able  to  describe  -  architectural  instances 
and  architectural  design  expertise.  The  subsequent  three  requirements  define  necessary 
characteristics  of  the  design  language  for  describing  expertise  and  instances  -  expressiveness, 
anafyzability,  and  incrementality. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  second  of  these  requirements  -  capturing  design  expertise  -  needs 
to  be  satisfied  to  demonstrate  that  the  thesis  holds.  Experience  with  architecture  description 
languages  and  design  environments  (both  vay  own  and  that  gathered  fi'om  other  sotirces), 
however,  indicates  that  the  other  four  requirements  are  necessary  for  the  language  to  capture 
a  sufficiently  broad  array  of  powerful  design  expertise  and  be  useful  to  an  appropriately  wide 
audience,  discharging  the  broad  Armani  requirements  of  incrementality,  breadth,  and  power. 
Using  the  same  language  to  capture  instances  of  system  designs  and  abstract  design 
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expertise  also  simplifies  tooling  and  reduces  the  learning  curve  for  architects  who  need  to 
learn  only  one  language  for  both  purposes. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  these  requirements,  the  rationale  behind  them,  and  their  potential 
benefits  follows. 


Requirement  1:  Instances.  The  desi^  lan§ia^  must  be  capable  of  describing  the  architectural 
structweypropertieSy  and  topology  of  individual  sojimtr^  (architectural  instances). 

An  explicit  and  precise  architectural  specification  of  a  software  system  provides  multiple 
benefits  throughout  the  system’s  lifecycle.  Such  a  specification  documents  the  design  of  the 
^stem,  facilitating  communication  between  the  system’s  designers,  developers,  testers, 
installers,  and  maintainers.  A  precise  architectural  specification  is  also  a  prerequisite  for 
effective  automated  architectural  design  evaluation  and  analysis.  In  addition  to  supporting 
automated  analyses,  a  precise  architectural  specification  is  also  helpful  for  designers  who 
need  to  perform  informal,  back-of-the-napkin  analyses.  Finally,  the  process  of  explicitly 
defining  a  software  system’s  architecture  frequently  exposes  potential  mismatches  and 
discrepancies  in  the  design. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  benefits,  software  architects  must  be  able  to  explicitly,  precisely,  and 
unambiguously  specify  their  design.  There  are  three  key  parts  to  a  system’s  architecture 
specification  that  the  Armani  design  language  needs  to  be  able  to  specify.  First,  the  structure 
and  tepohg/  of  a  software  system  forms  its  core  architecture.  This  includes  defining  the 
components  that  make  up  the  system  and  the  connectors  through  which  the  components 
interact.  The  language  must,  therefore,  provide  constructs  for  describing  system  structure 
and  topology. 


Second,  the  design  language  needs  to  be  able  to  describe  architectural  properties.  Properties 
fall  into  two  classes  -  asserted  properties  and  emergent  properties.  Asserted  properties 
represent  claims  that  the  designer  makes  about  individual  design  elements  or  the  system  as  a 
whole.  The  value  of  an  asserted  property  may  represent  measurements  made  in  testing  an 
implemented  design  element,  estimates  made  by  the  architect,  or  a  prion  requirements  that 
the  system  architect  states  the  implementation  must  satisfy.  Emergent  properties,  as  their 
name  suggests,  are  properties  of  a  system  that  are  derived  from  the  interactions  of  the 
system’s  individual  pieces. 


Third,  the  design  language  needs  to  be  able  to  describe  constraints  that  must  be  maintained  as 
a  ^sterns  design  evolves.  Although  maintaining  a  software  system’s  conceptual  integrity  is 
critical  to  its  overall  success  [Bro95],  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  in  die  initial  design  of  the  system 
and  even  more  difficult  as  the  system  design  is  updated  and  evolved.  By  allowing  a  system’s 
original  designers  to  explicitly  state  the  fundamental  constraints  under  which  the  system  was 
developed,  and  which  need  to  be  maintained  as  the  system  evolves,  system  updates  can  be 
made  in  a  prmcipled  and  informed  way.  The  Armani  design  language  must,  therefore, 
include  the  ability  to  associate  explicit  design  constraints  with  software  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  three  fundamental  constructs  just  described,  Armani’s  design  language 
also  needs  to  support  encapsulation  of  design  details  and  hierarchical  decomposition. 
Architecture  descriptions  for  large  systems  that  don’t  make  use  of  encapsulation  and 
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hierarchical  decomposition  tend  to  either  become  unwieldy  because  they  contain  too  much 
detail  at  a  single  level  of  abstraction  or  analytically  useless  because  they  are  too  vague. 
Therefore,  to  keep  the  relationship  between  the  elements  of  these  systems  both  intellectually 
tractable  and  analytically  useful,  the  architecture  description  language  must  support  the 
encapsulation  of  subsystems.  Appropriate  encapsulation  allows  subsystems  to  be  described 
in  full  detail  at  one  level  of  abstraction  and  encapsulated  for  use  as  a  single  design  element  at 
more  abstrart  levels  of  description. 

Requirement  2:  Design  Expertise.  The  Armani  design  langic^  needs  to  be  capakk  of  describing 
software  ardriteOme  cksigi  expertise  that  can  be  reused  across  multiple  system  desigis  and  midripk  desigi 
environments. 

As  organiaations  build  software  systems  they  learn  how  to  do  so  effectively.  This  learning 
process  includes  developing  a  deep  imderstanding  of  the  types  of  systems  that  the 
organization  builds  and  discovering  the  pitfalls  they  face  in  building  them.  As  part  of  this 
learning  process,  organizations  generalfy  develop  a  set  of  good  practices  and  techniques  for 
software  design,  as  well  as  ways  to  avoid  design  problems.  Such  an  organization  has  acquired 
architectural  desigi  expertised" 

These  practices  and  techniques  are  generally  developed  informally  and  frequently  reside  only 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  software  experts  working  on  the  project.  Storing  this  expertise  only  in 
the  heads  of  a  few  critical  people  has  a  number  of  negative  implications  for  the  software 
development  organization.  First,  when  these  experts  leave  the  organization  the  expertise  that 
the  organization  has  developed  frequently  leaves  with  them.  Even  if  the  experts  stay  in  the 
organization,  design  details  are  easily  forgotten  over  the  duration  of  a  system’s  operational 
lifetime.  Finally,  a  lack  of  documentation  describing  expected  design  practice  makes  training 
people  new  to  a  development  project  more  costly  and  difficult  than  it  needs  to  be.  Simpfy^ 
documenting  the  design  expertise  acquired  by  the  organi2:ation  should  reduce  the  costs  and 
disruption  of  staff  turnover  as  well  as  speeding  up  the  training  of  the  organization’s  new 
designers  and  developers. 

Although  simply  expressing  an  organization’s  architectural  design  expertise  with  natural 
language  documents  is  a  useful  first  step,  there  are  three  significant  benefits  to  using  a  more 
formal  language  and  framework  for  codifying  the  expertise.  First,  a  domain  expert  using  a 
formal  architecture  description  language  can  build  on  the  basic  concepts  and  framework 
provided  by  the  formahsm.  Using  such  a  language  supports  creativity  and  productivity  by 
freeing  the  designer  to  focus  on  the  expertise  he  wants  to  express  rather  than  searching  for  a 
w^  in  which  to  express  it.  Second,  the  designer  can  be  much  more  precise  in  the 
specification  of  the  expertise  with  a  formal  language  than  with  a  natural  language.  Third, 
explicitly  capturing  architectural  design  expertise  and  architectural  designs  with  a  well- 
defined  language  is  a  necessary  first  step  towards  providing  automated  design  guidance, 
evaluation,  and  analysis. 

To  achieve  these  benefits,  Armani  must  provide  a  formal  language  for  capturing  architectural 
design  expertise.  Two  fundamental  kinds  of  design  expertise  are  dedgi  vocabulary  and  ded^ 
rules.  To  capture  design  vocabulary  the  language  must  provide  constructs  for  defining  the 


®  [ATT93]  describes  one  way  in  which  AT&T  has  informally  captured  and  described  some  of  this  expertise. 
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structure,  properties,  and  constraints  associated  with  user-defined  types  of  structural  design 
elements.  The  types  of  vocabulaiy  elements  thus  defined  become  the  semantically 
meaningful  building  blocks  used  to  specify  instances  of  architectural  designs.  The  language 
constructs  for  capturing  design  rules  must  at  least  be  capable  of  defining  constraints  on  how 
related  types  of  design  vocabulary  elements  may  be  composed  and  valid  ranges  for,  and 
relationships  between,  the  properties  of  those  elements. 

In  addition  to  providing  constructs  for  capturing  individual  “nuggets”  of  design  expertise 
(with  the  vocabulary  and  design  rule  constructs),  the  Armam  design  languc^e  also  needs  to 
provide  a  way  to  aggregate  related  design  expertise  into  coherent  packages  (or  style^.  This 
process  primarily  entails  packaging  vocabulary  elements  that  are  designed  to  work  together 
with  design  rules  that  guide  and  constrain  how  the  elements  may  be  composed  and  interact. 
To  make  such  a  packa^g  scheme  coherent  the  language  must  define  the  semantics  of 
composing  and  aggregating  the  individual  design  expertise  constructs. 

Requirement  3:  Expressiveness.  The  notation  and  comtructs  supplied  by  the  Armani  desi^ 
lanQia^rnustmatdo  the  expressive  needs  of  sofkmre  architects. 

The  Armaiu  design  language  should  facilitate  the  specification  of  software  architectures  and 
the  capture  of  architectural  design  expertise.  To  do  so,  the  Armani  Hf>cign  language’s 
constructs  must  map  naturally  to  the  concepts  that  architects  use  for  designing  software. 
This  includes  both  the  selection  of  primitive  building  blocks  and  the  rules  that  define  how 
those  building  blocks  can  be  assembled  and  composed.  If  the  gap  between  the  language’s 
constructs  and  designers  intuition  is  too  great  then  the  language  wiU  hinder  good  design 
rather  than  encouraging  it.  Conversely,  if  the  language  maps  well  to  intuitive  design  concepts 
then  it  can  provide  designers  with  sigmficant  analytical  and  modeling  leverage. 

Another  aspect  of  expressiveness  is  the  richness  and  breadth  of  the  designs  and  design 
expertise  that  the  language  can  capture.  The  language  must  allow  architects  to  capture  non¬ 
trivial  desip  expertise  and  specify  precise  and  detailed  descriptions  of  their  architectural 
desips.  Likewise,  the  language  must  be  able  to  encode  design  expertise  and  system 
specifications  for  a  broad  range  of  architectural  styles. 

Retirement  4:  Analyzability .  Armanis  desist  lan^ut^  must  support  the  eaduation  and  analysis  of 
ardjitectural  ckscrpdms. 

Much  of  the  leverage  that  a  custom  software  architecture  design  environment  provides 
arcWtects  is  derived  from  the  environment’s  ability  to  evaluate  and  analyze  architectural 
designs.  Effective  design  analyses  allow  system  architects  to  explore  the  expected  properties 
of  a  proposed  system,  w^  them  of  potential  design  problems,  and  help  them  determine 
whether  their  design  is  likely  to  produce  a  system  that  will  meet  its  requirements.  This 
capability  allows  architects  to  evaluate  design  options  early  in  the  system  development 
lifecycle  when  multiple  design  alternatives  can  be  explored  relativefyinexpensivefy. 

The  first  two  requirements  stated  only  that  the  language  be  able  to  capture  declarations  of 
instances  and  desip  expertise.  The  Armani  langpge  itself  does  not  need  to  be  able  to 
support  the  expression  of  operations  or  computations.  The  language  need  only  be  able  to 
specify  declarations  about  the  structure,  properties,  and  constraints  of  system  instances,  and 
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abstraa,  modular,  reusable  design  expertise.  Although  the  language  itself  does  not  need  to 
support  the  expression  of  operations,  the  systems  and  expertise  specified  with  the  language 
must  be  readify^  amenable  to  analysis  by  external  tools. 

Providing  a  sufficiently  formal  design  language  and  a  conceptual  framework  for  capturing 
both  the  architectural  specifications  of  individual  software  systems  and  abstract  architectural 
design  expertise  is  an  important  first  step  towards  satisfying  this  requirement.  Such  a 
language  and  framework  allows  the  precise  specification  of  architectural  designs  that  both 
automated  tools  and  humans  can  evaluate.  Further,  design  expertise  captured  with  this 
language  can  be  used  by  automated  tools  to  analyze  and  evaluate  specific  system  designs. 

Although  strong  support  for  automated  analysis  appears  to  be  a  desirable  language  property, 
there  is  a  fundamental  tension  between  a  language’s  analyzabihty  and  its  naturalness  of 
expression.  In  general,  informal  languages  tend  to  be  more  intuitive  and  expressive  than 
formal  languages.  Formal  languages,  however,  are  generalfy  much  more  amenable  to  rigorous 
analysis.  The  design  of  the  Armani  language  must  find  an  appropriate  balance  between  the 
need  for  analyzability  and  the  need  for  language  expressiveness. 

Requirement  5:  Incrementality.  The  lan§M^  must  si^fport  incremented  capture  of  ardntecturd 
(ksi^  expertise  and  incrernentdrncxJ^katkm  to  rmhoecturalspecfkcak^ 

In  order  to  support  the  rapid  customization  of  the  Armani  design  environment,  the  Armani 
design  language  must  be  capable  of  encapsulating  software  architecture  design  expertise  in 
modular  units  that  can  be  incrementally  composed  and  added  to  the  design  environment.  As 
Chapter  5  discusses,  building  support  for  incremental  specification  into  the  design  language 
that  imderlies  the  environment  makes  the  job  of  customizing  the  environment  quite 
straightforward. 

The  importance  of  having  a  modular  and  incremental  language  for  capturing  architectural 
design  expertise  extends,  however,  beyond  its  role  in  customizing  the  Armani  design 
environment.  The  ability  to  collect  design  expertise  in  small,  modular,  and  composable 
packets  simplifies  the  conceptual  effort  required  to  capture  and  express  the  design  expertise 
itself.  Furthermore,  it  allows  designers  to  select  the  expertise  that  they  need  for  a  specific 
project  and  to  quickfy  adapt  the  basic  concepts  that  they  have  to  work  with. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  incrementaliiy  in  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise, 
the  language  also  needs  to  support  incremental  modification  to  individual  architectural 
specifications.  As  the  architecture  of  a  software  system  evolves  over  time  it  is  important  that 
its  design  specification  be  modified  to  appropriately  represent  the  changes  to  the  system 
implementation.  Building  this  capability  into  the  architecture  design  language  makes  such 
specification  changes  easier,  more  straightforward,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  actually  be 
performed  under  time  and  deadline  pressure. 

4.2  The  Armani  design  language 

The  Armani  design  language  meets  these  requirements.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  I 
present  the  key  design  decisions  made  in  creating  the  Armani  language,  describe  the  core 
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constructs  of  the  language  in  the  context  of  discussing  these  design  decisions,  and  argue 
t  at  the  design  decisions  lead  to  a  language  that  satisfies  the  stated  requirements. 
Throughout  the  discussion  I  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  language  for  two  of  its  three  roles  - 
specifying  the  architectural  design  of  individual  software  systems  and  capturing  architecture 
de^  expertise.  I  defer  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  language’s  third  role  -  creating  custom 
software  architecture  design  environments  -  to  the  following  chapter. 

4.2.1  Architectural  structure 

Selecting  an  appropriate  set  of  core  constructs  for  the  Armani  design  language  exposes 
some  fundamental  tensions.  For  example,  Armani  needs  to  offer  sufficient  analytical  and 
expressive  power  for  specific  styles  of  design,  yet  still  be  flexible  and  extensible  enough  to 
support  design  work  done  in  a  broad  range  of  architectural  styles.  Armani  addresses  this 
tension  by  providing  a  simple,  generic  language  for  describing  anhimurd  structure  as  its 
foimdation  for  architeci^al  specification.  In  the  context  of  Armani,  architectural  structure 
defmes  the  decomposition  of  a  software  system  into  its  constituent  components  and  the 
w^s  m  which  those  components  interact.  This  structure  forms  the  context  for  doing  all 
subsequent  system  specification  and  design. 

The  sele^on  of  generic  structure  as  the  foundation  for  architectural  description  satisfies  the 
lan^age  s  need  to  work  over  a  broad  range  of  architectural  styles.  To  address  the  language's 
need  to  hande  specific  design  issues  in  these  various  styles,  Armani  allows  this  generic 
structure  to  be  augmented  with  style-specific  design  details  using  Armani’s  property  and 
esi^  rule  construas.  As  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  will  describe,  the  language  also 
provides  ways  for  architects  to  package  and  reuse  the  style-specific  augmentations.  This 
approach  allows  the  Arm^  design  language  to  finesse  the  fundamental  tension  between 

generality  and  style-specificity,  getting  the  benefits  of  both  while  minimizme  their 
drawbacks. 

As  outlined  m  Table  4.1,  the  basic  structural  constructs  of  the  Armani  design  language  are 
carpme^,  conmtcyn,  ports,  roles,  and  systems.  These  constructs  are  generically  referred  to  as 
d^gielem^.  AtXadments  define  a  point  of  interaction  between  a  port  and  a  role.  As  a  result, 
the  set  of  attachinents  associated  with  a  system  define  that  system’s  topology.  All  design 
elements  can  be  hierarchically  decomposed  with  the  r^esentation  construrt.  An  abstradon 
map  defines  the  mappmg  from  an  “outer”  element  to  the  elements  defined  within  its 
repr&ermkn.  K  binding  is  a  special  kind  of  abstraction  map  in  Armani  that  defines 
equivalence  between  two  entities.  All  design  elements  can  also  be  annotated  with  properties 
^at  captive  selected  non-structural  aspects  of  the  design  elements.  These  seven  constructs 
torm  the  basic  ontology  for  capturing  the  architectural  structure  of  software  systems.  They 
also  provide  the  context  within  which  architectural  design  expertise  is  captured. 

SelectogtWs  collection  of  core  strurtural  constructs  proved  to  be  a  critical  and  challenging 
step  in  defimng  the  Arn^  design  l^guage.  These  constructs  were  selected  based  on  a 
combmation  of:  observations  of  practicing  software  architects  who  make  heavy  use  of  box 
fy  ,  diagrams  (represerited  by  components  and  connectors,  respectively),  studying  the 
mtormal  and  mtuitive  techniques  architects  commonfy  use  to  represent  their  ideas  generally 
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box  and  line  diagrams  coupled  with  informal  natural  language  text),  and  experience  using 
previous  architecture  description  languages  and  module  interconnection  languages. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  designing  a  software  architecture  is  dividing  the  functionality, 
responsibilities,  and  capabilities  of  the  target  system  into  a  set  of  campcmnts.  The 
components  represent  the  primary  computational  elements  and  data  stores  of  a  system. 
Intuitively,  they  correspond  to  the  boxes  in  box-and-line  descriptions  of  software 
architectures.  Typical  examples  of  commonly  used  components  include  clients,  servers, 
filters,  objects,  blackboards,  and  databases. 

A  component’s  interfaces  are  defined  by  a  set  of  ports.  Each  port  identifies  a  point  of 
interaction  between  the  component  and  its  environment.  A  port  can  represent  an  interface 
as  simple  as  a  single  procedure  signamre  or  something  more  complex  such  as  an  event  multi¬ 
cast  interface  point  or  a  collection  of  procedure  calls  that  must  be  invoked  in  a  specified 
order.  One  of  the  interesting  capabilities  of  Armani's  component  and  port  constructs  is  that 
a  component  can  provide  multiple  interfaces  to  its  environment.  This  approach  separates  the 
specification  of  what  the  component  does  from  how  it  is  packaged. 

The  decomposition  of  a  system  architecture  into  its  constituent  components  is  only  the  first 
step  in  the  design  and  specification  of  a  system  architecture.  A  fundamental  second  step  is 
defining  the  ways  in  which  those  components  interact.  Armani's  Catmectar  construct 
addresses  the  need  to  represent  interactions  among  components.  Computationally  speaking, 
connectors  mediate  the  communication  and  coordination  activities  among  components. 
Informally,  they  provide  the  "glue"  for  architectural  designs  and  correspond  to  the  lines  in 
box-and-line  descriptions.  Examples  of  simple  connectors  include  pipes,  procedure 
and  message-passing  channels.  Connectors  are  not,  however,  limited  to  these  simple  binary 
interactions.  They  can  also  represent  more  complex  interactions,  such  as  a  client-server 
protocol,  an  event  system,  or  a  SQL  [DD97]  link  between  a  database  and  an  application. 

Like  components,  connectors  have  explicitly  specifiable  interfaces  that  are  defined  by  a  set  of 
rdes.  Each  role  of  a  connector  defines  a  participant  of  the  interaction  represented  by  the 
connector.  Binary  connectors  have  two  roles  such  as  the  ccdler  and  cdee  roles  of  an  RPC 
connector,  the  reader  and  writer  roles  of  a  pipe,  or  the  sender  and  receker  roles  of  a  message 
passing  connector.  Other  kinds  of  connectors  may  have  more  than  two  roles.  For  example, 
an  event  broadcast  connector  might  have  a  single  event-annctmcer  role  and  an  arbitrary  number 
of  event-receruer  roles.  Likewise,  the  message  passing  connector  described  above  could  be 
augmented  with  a  third  prche  role  that  allowed  other  components  to  listen  to  all  message 
traffic  passing  on  the  connector  without  being  able  to  write  messages. 

Individual  component  and  connector  specifications  are  not  particularly  useful  in  isolation. 
They  become  useful  and  mteresting,  however,  when  they  are  composed  to  form  systems. 
Armani  therefore  provides  a  system  construct  to  represent  configurations  of  components  and 
connectors.  A  system  includes  (among  other  things)  a  set  of  components,  a  set  of 
connectors,  and  a  set  of  attadmwTts  that  describe  the  topology  of  the  system.  An  attachment 
associates  a  port  interface  on  a  component  with  a  role  interface  on  a  connector. 
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System 

Describes  a  set  of  components  and  connectors  and  their  interaction 
topology. 

Ganponent 

Represents  a  system’s  primary  computational  elements  and  data  stores. 

Gcmectcrr 

Mediates  the  interaction  between  components. 

Port 

Defines  an  interface  to  a  component. 

Role 

Defines  an  interface  to  a  connector. 

Property 

Captures  non-structural  properties  of  design  entities. 

Representatian 

Supports  encapsulation  and  hierarchical  decomposition  of  designs. 

Attachment 

Defines  a  relationship  between  a  port  and  a  role.  The  set  of  attachments 
in  a  system  defines  that  system’s  topology 

Abstraction  Map 

Defines  the  relationship  between  a  design  element  and  the  elements 
contained  in  a  representation  of  that  element. 

Table  4.1:  Summary^  of  Armani  architectural  instance  primitives 


To  ^ustrate  Armani’s  structure  language,  Example  4.2  describes  a  trivial  architectural 
specification  of  a  system  with  two  components  -  a  dient  and  a  server  -  connected  by  an  rpc 
connector.  The  client  component  is  declared  to  have  a  single  send-request  port,  and  the  server 
has  a  single  mxrve-request  port.  The  connector  has  two  roles  designated  cSer  and  cahe.  The 
topology  of  this  system  is  defined  ty  the  set  of  Attadments. 

4.2.2  Representations 

Complex  architectural  designs  require  hierarchical  descriptions  to  make  their  specifications 
tractable  for  individual  designers  to  understand,  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  guide  system 
analysis,  implementation,  and  testing.  Armani  supports  the  hierarchical  decomposition  of 
architectures.  Specifically,  any  design  element  can  be  represented  by  one  or  more  lower-level 
descriptions  that  provide  adffitional  detail.  Each  such  description  is  termed  a  representation.  A 
representation  establishes  and  enforces  an  abstraction  boundary  between  the  structure, 
interfaces,  and  properties  that  a  design  element  exposes  to  its  environment  and  the  details  of 
the  element  s  design  and/ or  implementation.  A  representation  consists  of  two  parts:  a  system 
that  describes  the  representation’s  structure,  and  a  set  of  brndxr^  that  define  a  mapping 
between  structure  in  the  higher-level  element  encapsulating  the  representation  and  the  lower- 
level  elements  defined  in  the  representation's  system. 
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System  simpleCS  =  { 

Component  client  =  {Port  sendRequest } 
Component  server  =  {  Port  receiveRequest } 
Connector  rpc  =  {Roles  {caller,  callee} } 

Attachments  { 

clientsendRequestio  rpc.caller; 
sen/er.receiveRequestto  rpc.callee } 


} 


Example  4.2:  Simple  cUent-server  system  specification  in  Armani  text  (left)  and  as  a 
box-and-line  diagram  (right) 


To  illustrate,  let  us  extend  the  simple  chent-server  system  described  in  Example  4.2.  Suppose 
that  the  sener  component  in  this  example  encapsulates  a  complex  sub-design.  Specificalfy,  the 
server  component  consists  of  three  interacting  components  -  a  connection  manager,  a 
security  manager,  and  a  database.  Figure  4.3  depicts  this  design  extension  graphically,  and 
Example  4.4  provides  the  corresponding  Armani  textual  specification. 

Adding  a  representation  to  the  server  component  allows  the  architect  to  provide  details 
about  the  lower-level  design  of  the  server  without  compromising  its  higher-level  abstraction 
as  a  single  design  element.  When  reasoning  at  an  abstract  level  about  the  design  it  is 
appropriate  to  hide  the  server’s  complexity  and  simpfy^  think  of  it  as  a  component  that 
provides  a  specific  service.  If,  however,  the  server  represents  a  large  subsystem  it  may  be 
necessary  to  selectively  reveal  the  detailed  design  of  the  server.  The  agent  interested  in 
seeing  such  design  details  could  be  a  human  architect  or  it  could  be  an  automated  design 
analysis  tool. 

In  addition  to  their  role  in  encapsulating  design  complexity,  representations  can  also  be  used 
to  encode  mtiltiple  views  of  architectural  entities.  By  allowing  individual  design  elements  to 
have  multiple  representations  Armani  allows  architects  to  specify  different  but 
complementary  views  of  a  single  design  element’s  sub-architecture,  detailed  design,  or 
implementation. 

The  ability  to  encode  multiple  views  raises  some  tricl^  challenges.  One  of  the  primary 
challenges  is  defining  the  relationships  and  rules  for  maintaining  consistency  between  the 
different  views.  To  keep  the  design  language  simple  and  flexible  for  a  broad  array  of 
applications,  Armam  does  not  bind  the  details  of  the  semantics  of  using  representations  to 
depict  multiple  views.  Likewise,  it  does  not  provide  specialized  constructs  for  managing 
inter-view  correspondences.  Rather,  it  provides  a  basic  infrastructure  of  structure  and 
properties  with  which  architects  and  environment  designers  can  define  their  own  view 
semantics.  Developing  a  more  powerful  view  mechanism  lies  outside  of  the  scope  of  this 
dissertation  but  it  is  fertile  ground  for  future  work. 
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Figure  4.3:  Graphical  depiction  of  simple  client-server  system  with  server 
representation 


4.2.3  Extending  structural  specifications  with  properties 

Although  structure  and  topology  are  critical  aspects  of  a  system’s  architecture,  they  are  not, 
by  themselves,  sufficient  for  a  complete  architectural  description.  There  are  many  other 
aspects  of  system  design  that  can  and  should  be  captured  in  an  architectural  specification. 
The  aspects  that  must  be  captured  vary  depending  on  the  style  of  the  system  being 
described  and  the  types  of  analyses  that  the  system  description  needs  to  support.  A  system 
with  hard  real-time  requirements,  for  example,  needs  a  way  to  specify  deadlines,  scheduling 
doctrine,  latency,  and  the  performance  profile  of  individual  components  and  connectors.  A 
client-server  man^ement  information  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  more 
concerned  with  communication  protocols,  how  the  different  stages  of  information 
processing  are  allocated  between  components,  and  supported  database  query  languages  than 
it  is  with  the  design  concerns  of  hard  real-time  systems. 

As  these  two  examples  illustrate,  architects  using  a  general-purpose  architecture  Hpcign 
language  will  likefy  want  to  specify  a  wide  variety  of  non-structural  design  information 
Attempting  to  include  native  language  constructs  to  support  all  of  the  different  types  of 
design  information  that  might  be  useful  for  all  types  of  design  is  unlikefy  to  be  successful,  as 
such  a  language  would  be  overfy  complex  and  mflexible. 

The  Armani  design  language  takes  a  different  approach.  It  provides  a  flexible  and  generic 
^operty  construct  that  can  handle  the  expression  of  a  wide  variety  of  non-structural 
information.  An  Armani  property  is  a  typed  attribute-value  pair  that  can  be  associated  with 
essentialfy  all  of  the  Armani  design  language  constructs.  Properties  can  even  be  associated 
with  other  properties,  in  which  case  they  are  called  rn&ci-prcpettiES.  Meta-properties  define 
properties  of  a  property,  rather  than  properties  of  a  design  element.  Although  the  basic 
property  structure  is  simple,  complex  property  expressions  can  be  created  by  composing 
individual  properties  and  defining  standard  properties  that  all  related  design  elements  must 
posses. 
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System  simpleCS  =  { 

Component  client  =  {...} 

Component  server = { 

Port  receiveRequest; 

Representation  serverDetails  =  { 

System  serverDetailsSys  =  { 

Component  connectionManager=  { 

Ports  { extemalSocket;  securityCheckIntf;  dbQuerylntf}} 

Component  securityManager = { 

Ports  {  securityAuthorization;  credentialQuery; }  } 


Component  database  =  { 

Ports  {  securityManagementIntf;  queryintf; }  } 

Connector  SQLQuery  =  {  Roles  {  caller;  callee  }  } 

Connector  clearanceRequest  =  {Roles  {  requestor;  grantor}  } 
Connector  secuiityQuery  =  { 

Roles  { securityManager;  requestor)  } 


}: 


Attachments  { 

connectionManagersecurityChecklntf 

to  clearanceRequestrequeston 
securityManager.securityAuthoiization 

to  clearanceRequestgrantor, 
connectionManager.dbQueryIntf  to  SQLQuery.caller, 
database.queryintf  to  SQLQuery.callee; 
secuiityManager.credentialQuery 

to  securityQuery.secuiityManager, 
database.securityManagementIntf 

to  securityQuery.requeston  } 

} 

Bindings  {  connectionManager.extemalSocketto  sen/er.receiveRequest} 

} 

} 

Connector  rpc  ={...} 

Attachments  {  clientsend-request  to  rpc.caller; 

sen/er.receive-request  to  rpc-callee  } 


Example  4.4:  Extending  the  client-server  example  with  a  detailed  representation 
for  the  server  component. 
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System  sImpleCS  =  { 

Component  client  =  { 

Port  sendRequest; 

Properties  {  requestRate :  float  =  17. 0; 

sourceCode :  extemalFile  =  "CODE-UB/dientc”}} 

Component  server  =  { 

Port  receiveRequest; 

Properties  { idempotent :  boolean  =  true; 

maxConcurrentClients :  integer  =  1; 

multithreaded :  boolean  =  false; 

sourceCode :  extemalFile  =  "CODE-LIB/server.c"}} 


Connector /pc  ={ 

Role  caller; 

Role  callee; 

Properties  {  synchronous :  boolean  =  true; 
maxRoles :  integer  =  2; 
protocol:  WrightSpec  = 


Attachments  { 


} 


clientsendRequest  to  rpc.caller; 
server.receiveRequest  to  rpc.callee  } 


Example  4.5:  Simple-client-server  system  with  properties 


The  decision  to  provide  Armani  with  a  simple  set  of  property  primitives  from  which 
complex  properties  can  be  built  rather  than  a  fixed  set  of  predefined  properties  is 
fundamental  to  Armani’s  goal  of  achieving  flexibility  and  supporting  increment^  adaptation. 
This  approach  allows  architects  to  precisely  define  the  important  properties  of  their  designs 
in  terms  that  are  appropriate  for  each  individual  system,  style,  or  design  environment. 

The  price  of  this  flexibility  and  freedom  is  that  architects  need  to  put  a  non-trivial  amount 
of  effort  into  selecting  and  defining  the  set  of  properties  to  be  used  in  their  architectural 
specifications;  more  effort,  in  general,  than  they  would  be  required  to  expend  if  all  of  the 
appropriate  properties  were  simply  built  into  the  langu^e.  To  address  this  drawback  Armani 
includes  a  number  of  mechanisms  that  encourage  the  reuse  and  adaptation  of  previously 
defined  properties  both  within  an  individual  system  specification  and  between  different 
system  specifications.  Section  4.4’s  discussion  of  architectural  styles  and  the  Armani  type 
system  describes  in  detail  how  such  a  collection  of  properties  can  be  defined,  used,  and 
reused. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  properties  in  describing  software  architectures.  Example  4.5  shows  an 
extension  to  the  simple  client-server  system  given  in  Example  4.2.  This  example  has  been 
annotated  with  properties  that  describe  characteristics  of  the  clients,  servers,  and  rpc’s  that 
form  the  example  system’s  structure.  These  properties  are  annotated  with  type  declarations. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  a  property  type  simpfy^  defines  the  set  of  valid  values  that 
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can  be  assigned  to  a  property.  I  provide  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  property  types  in 
Section  4.4.5. 

Table  4.6  provides  a  set  of  sample  properties  that  are  applicable  to  different  types  of  design 
elements  and  styles  of  design.  This  list  illustrates  how  a  variety  of  non-structural 
architectural  data  can  be  encoded  with  the  property  construct.  The  specific  properties  listed 
as  examples  are  not  defined  by  or  built  into  the  Armani  design  language.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  system,  style,  or  environment  designer  to  define  the  meaning  and 
semantics  of  the  set  of  properties  that  are  used  and  analy2ed  by  tools  in  individual 
architectural  specifications,  styles,  or  environments. 

4.2.4  Armani  structural  language  syntax 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  presented  a  brief  description  of  the  Armani  design 
language’s  constructs  for  specifying  architectural  structure  and  the  properties  of  that 
structure.  For  reference,  a  short  BNF  describing  these  constructs  is  provided  in  Figure  4.7. 
The  simplicity  of  the  core  structural  language  is  reflected  in  the  language's  simple  BNF.  This 
minimal  language  specification  is  missing  three  key  parts  of  the  full  language  -  type 
expressions,  styles,  and  design  rules.  This  syntax  description  will  be  extended  later  when 
these  language  features  are  described  in  detail.  For  reference,  the  fid!  Armani  BNF  is 
included  in  Appendix  A. 


4.3  Design  constraints 

The  Armani  design  language  described  to  this  point  is  effective  for  specifying  the 
architectural  structure  and  properties  of  a  software  system  at  a  single  point  in  time.  To  fully 
satisfy  the  first  language  requirement  (capturing  system  instances),  though,  the  design 
language  must  also  be  capable  of  describing  constraints  on  how  a  system’s  architecture  may 
evolve  over  time.  The  Armani  language  therefore  includes  construrts  for  annotating 
architectural  specifications  with  design  constraints.  Constraints  specified  for  individual 
systems  bound  the  ways  in  which  that  system’s  architecture,  or  the  properties  of  that 
architecture,  can  change  over  time.  In  doing  so,  they  help  subsequent  developers  maintain 
the  system’s  conceptual  integrit/  as  they  update  and  evolve  its  design. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  constraints  that  an  au'chitect  might  like  to  impose  on  a 
system’s  architecture.  Useful  architectural  constraints  include:  limitations  on  modifications  to 
a  communications  topology,  restrictions  on  legal  topological  patterns  of  the  system’s 
structure  graph,  maintaining  performance,  reliability,  security,  fault-tolerance,  and  other 
parameters  within  acceptable  ranges,  and  ensuring  interface  compatibility.  The  Armani 
language  supports  the  specification  of  these  categories  of  constraints  and  many  others.  As 
this  chapter  wfll  lay  out,  and  the  discussion  of  case  studies  in  Chapter  7  will  elaborate,  the 
Armani  constraint  language  can  capture  a  broad  array  of  design  constraints. 


^  See  [Bro95]  for  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  conceptual  integrity  in  the  design  of  a 
software  system. 
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Prop^^ 

Example  us^e 

Whether  a  (xmnector  works  syndjrmoudy  or 
asyruhrcmudy. 

Connector  conn  =  {  ... 

Property  Syruhrcmus :  boolean  =  true; 

...  }; 

The  nurrijer  of  bytes  'djat  can  he  stored  in  a  aonnectar's 
hiffer. 

Connector  conn  =  {  ... 

Property  BifjerSize :  int  =  1024; 

...  }; 

The  qmylan^M^andprcXoods  that  a  database 
urukrstands.  This  property  specification  could  be 
associated  with  a  port  that  specifies  the  interface 
to  a  database  component,  or  with  the  database 
component  itself. 

Component  database  =  {  ... 

Property  Q^eryProtocds :  set{Protood } 

=  {SqUODBQ  JDBC}; 

...  }; 

The  rate  at  iihich  data  is  processed  by  a  desigi  ebrKnt. 
This  type  of  information  could  be  associated 
with  a  component,  a  connector,  an  interface  (a 
port  or  role),  or  a  complete  system.  This 
property  is  specified  as  a  record  type  that 
includes  both  the  throughput  value  and  the  unit 
in  which  it  is  specified.  Alternatively,  if  a 
standard  unit  for  measming  throughput  is 
established  and  used  consistently  ^oughout  a 
specification  then  this  property  could  be 
represented  with  a  simple  floating  point  value. 

Component  dspFilter  =  { ... 

Property  Throt^jput : 

Record  [vab^ float;  wiiLfloviiMtType] 

=  [  valuer 1500;  iaiit=hh/soxeid ]; 

...  }; 

The  protocol  djot  a  aimector  uses  to  rnediate  the 
mteracticn  between  a  set  of  corrponents.  Because 
Armani  doesn’t  include  a  native  protocol 
specification  language,  this  protocol  can  be 
specified  as  a  string  expression  in  the  Wright 
Architecture  Description  Language  [Allen97] 
and  stored  as  a  property  of  an  Armani 
connector.  The  protocol  specification  can  then 
be  passed  for  analysis  to  automated  tools  that 
understand  Wright.  A  similar  approach  can  be 
used  to  embed  specifications  given  in  arbitrary 
other  languages. 

Connector  unixPipe  =  {  ... 

Roles  {  source;  sink  } 

Property protocd:  Wri^Spec  = 

"...  sourcemite—d^er.write... 

D  h^ermite—>sinkamte...  ”; 

Table  4.6  Sample  property  specifications 


To  support  the  specification  and  enforcement  of  design  constraints,  Arman;  needs  to 
address  fotn  cntical  language  design  issues.  First,  it  must  establish  the  basic  formalism  used 
for  expressing  constraints.  The  seleaed  formalism  must  be  reasonably  famili'ar  to  its  target 
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audience,  mathematically  well-founded,  and  sufficiently  expressive  for  capturing  common 
architectural  design  constraints.  Second,  the  process  of  evaluating  whether  a  design  satisfies 
its  constraints  must  be  readily  automatable  and  computationally  decidable.  Third,  it  must  be 
straightforward  to  integrate  the  constraint  formalism  with  the  structure  and  property 
constructs  described  in  the  previous  section.  This  includes  defining  scoping  rules,  primitive 
building  blocks,  operators,  and  axioms  for  the  constraint  language.  Fourth,  the  language 
must  provide  a  wsy  for  designers  to  separate  the  truly  critical  design  constraints  from  the 
constraints  that  are  simpty"  guidelines.  For  greatest  effect,  this  distinction  should  be  built 
directly  into  the  design  language's  semantics. 

To  address  these  design  issues,  Armani  provides  a  hmited  first  order  predicate  logic-based 
constraint  language  in  which  design  constraints  are  realized  as  predicates  over  architectural 
specifications.  This  predicate  language  is  augmented  with  constructs  for  classifying 
constraints  as  either  invariants  or  heuristics  to  indicate  how  rigorously  they  must  be 
enforced.  The  following  sections  elaborate  on  the  approach  taken  in  creating  the  constraint 
language  and  the  design  decisions  underfying  it. 

4.3.1  Constraint  lang;uage  formalism 

The  formalism  selected  for  specifying  design  constraints  in  Armani  must  meet  a  number  of 
somewhat  conflicting  requirements.  Specifically,  the  formalism  must  be  reasonably  familiar 
to  its  target  audience,  mathematically  well-fotmded,  and  sufficiently  expressive  for  capturing 
common  architectural  design  constraints.  Additionally,  the  process  of  evaluating  whether  a 
design  satisfies  its  constraints  must  be  readily  automatable  and  computationalfy^  decidable  to 
support  the  Armani  design  environment’s  automated  constraint  management  capabilities. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  Armani  uses  a  first  order  predicate  logic  (FOPL)  formalism  as 
the  basis  for  its  constraint  specification  sublanguage.  FOPL  is  widely  known  and  understood 
by  the  software  architects  and  computer  scientists  who  are  likely  to  use  the  Armani  language. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  learn  the  Armani  design  constraint  language 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  language’s  expected  benefits.  Likewise,  FOPL  is  a  well- 
understood  mathematical  formalism  that  can  be  readily  reused  in  the  context  of  specifying 
architectural  design  constraints.  Reusing  a  well-understood  formalism  levers^es  a  significant 
body  of  theoretical  work  and  provides  a  rigorous  mathematical  basis  for  Armani  constraint 
specifications. 

FOPL  also  nicely  matches  Armani’s  expressive  needs.  Architectural  descriptions  in  Armani 
are  pnmanly  descriptions  of  static  structure  and  the  properties  of  that  structure.  For 
example,  constraints  that  specify  required  structure,  recommended  design  patterns  and 
topologies,  and  legal  ranges  for  property  values  are  easify  expressed  as  first-order  predicates. 
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Architectural  Elements 

System 

::=  System  Name  =  {  EntityDecI* } ; 

EntityDecI 

::=  ComponentDecI 

1  Connector-Ded 

1  Port-Dec! 

1  Role-DecI 

1  Property-DecI 

1  Rep-Ded 

1  Attachments-Ded 

GenericDecI 

::=  PropertyDed  \  RepDed; 

ComponentDecI 

::=  Component  Name  =  { 

(PortDed  |  GenericDecI)*} ; 

ConnectorDecI 

::=  Connector  Name  =  { 

(RoleDecI  |  GenericDecI)*} ; 

PortDed 

Port  Name  =  {  GenericDecI  * } ; 

RoleDecI 

::=  Role  Name  =  {  GenericDecI*} ; 

AttachmentDecI 

::=  Attachments  { (PortName  To  RoleName)*} ; 

Name 

::=  la-zA-Z\[a-zA-Z0-9_\-+]* 

Properties 

PropertyDed 

::=  Property.  Name  [ ;  TypeExpression  ]  =  Value 
[  «  PropertyDecl+  » ] 

1  Properties  {(Name  [ :  TypeExpression  ]  =  Value 
[  «  PropertyDecl+  » ] *  }; 

Representations 

RepDed 

::=  Representation  [  Name  ]=  “{“ 

System 

[  Bindings  =  { (Name  To  Name)*}  1 

Figure  4.7:  Partial  BNF  for  simple  structural  instance  language 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  FOPL  is  a  natural  choice  for  the  formal  foundation  of  Armani’s 
constraint  specification  language.  The  formalism  runs  into  trouble,  however,  with  the 
requirement  that  it  be  readify  automatable  and  computationally  decidable.  Although 
evaluatmg  FOPL  expressions  is  a  fairly  well  understood  process  that  has  been  widely 
researched  and  used  in  many  previous  applications  (such  as  [Per89],  [Min91],  and  [OS97]), 
determmmg  whether  an  arbitrary  set  of  predicates  is  true  or  false  is  not  computational!^ 
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decidable  [End72].  The  key  aspect  of  FOPL  that  causes  undecidabiUty  is  its  ability  to 
quantify  variables  over  infinite  sets. 

The  Armani  predicate  language  addresses  this  issue  by  insuring  that  predicate  quantification 
is  done  only  over  finite  sets.  As  a  result,  the  algorithm  for  checking  whether  a  design  satisfies 
its  constraints  is  straightforward  and  decidable.  At  a  logical  level,  the  constraint  checker 
handles  quantification  by  enumerating  all  of  the  values  of  the  set  quantified  over  and  checks 
that  the  appropriate  predicate  holds  for  all  of  those  values  (in  the  case  of  a  universal 
quantification),  or  for  at  least  one  of  those  values  fyi  the  case  of  an  existential 
quantification).  A  detailed  description  of  the  design  constraint  checking  algorithm  is 
provided  in  [Mon98]. 

Although  at  first  glance  limiting  quantification  to  finite  sets  might  seem  like  a  severe 
restriction  in  expressiveness,  it  has  not  proven  to  be  a  significant  limitation  in  practice. 
Specifically,  it  did  not  present  any  problems  in  the  case  studies  described  in  Chapters  7  and 
8,  nor  has  it  been  an  issue  in  other  explorations  of  the  language's  capabilities.  In  general, 
most  of  the  interesting  constraints  that  could  be  cast  as  quantifications  over  infinite  sets  can 
be  readily  recast  as  quantifications  over  finite  sets  or  predicate  expressions  involving  no 
quantification  at  all. 

In  addition  to  decidability,  the  speed  with  which  arbitrary  constraint  expressions  can  be 
evaluated  is  also  a  concern.  As  I  discuss  in  detail  in  section  9.1.4,  the  nature  of  the  predicate 
evaluation  that  Armani  supports  allowed  the  use  of  straightforward  constraint  checking 
algorithms  that  generally  ran  very  fast  on  typical  architectural  specifications.  These 
algorithms  ran  fast  enough  to  easily  support  interactive  design  checking 

The  complexity  of  the  analyses  that  need  to  be  supported  by  the  formalism  are  rather 
minimal  in  practice.  The  constraint  checking  mechanism  only  needs  to  be  able  to  verify  that 
a  specific  system  instance  satisfies  its  constraints.  As  I  discuss  later  in  this  chapter  and  in 
|Mon98],  this  reasoning  is  quite  straightforward.  The  Armani  constraint  checking  formalism 
does  not  provide  the  ability  to  automatically  detect  whether  a  given  system’s  constraints  can 
ever  be  satisfied  (that  is,  could  something  be  changed  in  the  design  to  make  it  correct). 
Likewise,  it  does  not  attempt  to  determine  if  a  set  of  constraints  can  never  be  satisfied  by  any 
system  (that  is,  do  the  system’s  constraints  imply  a  contradirtion).  These  types  of  analytic^ 
capability  generally  require  full  theorem  proving  capabilities,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
Armani’s  capabilities. 

Carefi^  scoping  the  types  of  constraints  and  analyses  that  the  language’s  constraint 
checking  ^stem  can  evaluate  insured  that  the  evaluation  performance  of  Armani’s  constraint 
checker  did  not  become  a  significant  issue  in  pracmce. 

4.3.2  Extending  the  structural  language  with  constraints 

Havmg  naade  the  decision  to  use  first  order  predicate  logic  as  the  foundation  for  constraint 
specification,  it  is  necessary  to  integrate  this  constraint  formalism  with  Armani’s  structure 
and  property  constructs.  To  achieve  this  integration,  design  constraints  are  realized  in 
Armani  as  predicates  over  architectural  specifications.  Predicates  can  refer  to  the  structure, 
topology,  and  properties  of  software  systems  or  the  individual  design  elements  that  makp  up 
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a  syste^  Constraint  checking  tools  can  evaluate  whether  a  design’s  structure  and  properties 
satisfy  its  declared  constraints. 

First  order  predicate  logic  provides  a  natural  match  to  the  types  of  constraint  predicates  that 
Arm^  needs  to  support.  As  a  result,  the  challenge  in  building  an  effective  language  for 
describing  ^chitectural  design  constraints  on  top  of  first  order  predicate  logic  lies  in 
(1)  insuring  its  decidability,  (2)  adding  an  appropriate  set  of  primitive  architectural  predicates, 
operators,  and  axioms,  and  (3)  defining  a  set  of  scoping  rules  that  provide  sufficient 
modularity  and  expressive  capability  without  becoming  overfy  verbose. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  task  of  evaluating  FOPL  expressions  is  maHp 
decidable  in  Armani  by  limiting  quantification  to  finite  sets.  Armani  insures  that  this 
limitation  holds  by  making  it  syntactically  impossible  to  define  or  construct  infinite  sets  for 
the  purpose  of  quantification.  In  a  quantified  predicate  expression,  the  set  to  be  quantified 
over  can  be  defined  by  (1)  explicit  enumeration  of  the  set’s  elements,  (2)  referencing  an 
elements  substructure,  such  as  all  of  the  ports  of  a  component,  (3)  referencing  a  set-typed 
property,  which  will  by  definition  always  be  finite,  or  (4)  performing  a  sequence  of 
operations  that  take  one  or  more  finite  sets  as  arguments  and  return  a  single  finite  set. 
Because  none  of  these  mechanisms  can  be  used  to  create  infinite  sets,  Armani  does  not 
allow  quantification  over  infinite  sets. 

The  following  two  sections  describe  the  primitive  architectural  predicates,  operators,  axioms 
and  scoping  rules  added  to  FOPL  by  Armani. 

4.3.2. 1  Extending  the  first  order  predicate  logic  with  architectural  primitives 

Armam  defines  a  syntax  and  semantics  for  expressing  design  constraints  as  FOPL  predicates. 
This  mcludes  a  standard  set  of  FOPL  operators  for  logical,  comparison,  arithmetic,  and 
quantification  expressions.  The  semantics  of  these  operators,  detailed  in  [Mon98],  are 
straightforward.  Adapting  FOPL  for  use  in  describing  architectural  design  constraints, 
however,^  requires  more  care  than  simply  adding  a  set  of  FOPL  constructs  to  the  design 
languages  BNF.  Tailoring  the  predicate  language  to  describe  architectural  constraints 
requires  the  addition  of  prumtive  functions  with  architecture-level  semantics.  Fortunately, 
such  an  extension  can  be  carried  out  in  a  straightforward  way  by  simply  adding  a  set  of  built- 
in  functions  to  the  predicate  language. 

Speaficalfy,  Armani  adds  twenty-four  primitive  functions  that  handle  four  key  categories  of 
architectural  constraints.  These  constraint  categories  cover:  system  topology,  properties, 
aggregation  of  sets  of  related  architectural  entities,  and  types  (which  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  m  Section  4.4).*  A  set  of  functions  for  (finite)  set  manipulation  are  also  included.  Table 
4.8  provides  examples  from  each  of  these  basic  categories. 

The  fcst  category  of  primitive  architectural  funaions  deal  with  system  topology.  These 
functions  allow  an  architect  to  specify  constraints  such  as  how  and  with  what  a  system’s 
components  can  communicate,  which  components  must  be  conneaed,  which  must  not  be 


A  full  description  of  all  of  Armani's  primitive  predicates  is  provided  in  [Mon98]. 
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connected,  etc.  Topological  functions  can  also  be  used  to  define  and  enforce  parent-child 
relationships  between  entities  in  a  design. 

The  second  category  of  primitive  functions  are  referencing  and  comparison  operations  for 
properties  and  substructure  of  design  elements.  The  operator  is  used  to  identify  specific 
element  properties  or  children  of  a  design  element.  For  example,  the  property  that 
determines  whether  a  connector  Pis  synchronous  can  be  referring  to  as  P.syn(hrmcais. 

The  third  set  of  functions  support  the  aggregation  of  related  substructure.  These  functions 
allow  sets  of  substructure  to  be  referenced  by  name.  For  example,  Pmfc  names  the  set  of 
roles  associated  with  the  connector  P.  These  functions  proAnde  a  convenient  shorthand  for 
describing  sets  for  quantification. 

The  fourth  and  final  category  of  primitive  architectural  functions  deal  with  architectural 
types.  Specifically,  they  can  be  used  to  determine  or  select  design  elements  based  on  the 
elements’  type  declarations. 

Experience  using  Armani  indicates  that  this  is  an  appropriate  collection  of  primitive 
architectural  functions  and  referential  capabilities.  These  functions  and  predicates  can  be 


Function  category  and  signature 

Fimction  description 

Topology: 

(jomectBd(compl, 007^2) 

Returns  True  if  component  oompl  is  connected  to 
component  comp2  by  at  least  one  coiuiector,  else  it 
returns  False. 

Topology: 

Reachahle(c(mpl,  comp!) 

Returns  True  if  component  oomp2  is  in  the  transitive 
closure  of  Conn0cted((xmpl,  "'),  else  it  returns  False, 

Properties: 

HasPropeny(X)  propertyName) 

Returns  True  if  element  x  has  a  property  called 
propertyName,  else  it  returns  False. 

Properties: 

<ElenmtName>.<PropertyNanTe> 

Returns  the  value  of  the  property  identified  by 
<RfopertyName>  in  the  element  <ElemntName>. 

Aggregation: 

<SystemName>  .Gynneclors 

Returns  a  set  containing  all  of  the  connector 
elements  in  the  system  identified  by  <Syst0nNaim> . 

Aggregation: 

<QrrnBCtcn'Name>  Roles 

Retrrrns  a  set  containing  all  of  the  roles  of  the 
connector  identified  by  <  Q»mectJorNanie> . 

Types: 

E)edaresType(dt,  typeName) 

Returns  True  if  the  element  identified  by  elt  declares 
the  type  identified  by  typeName,  else  it  returns 

False.  A  discussion  of  element  types  is  provided  in 
section  Error!  Reference  source  not  found.. 

Table  4.8  Examples  of  primitive  architectural  functions  in  Armani 
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composed  within  the  FOPL  framework  to  define  complex  and  interesting  design  constraints. 
As  architects  gain  further  experience  working  with  Armani  they  frequentfy-  discover 
additional  constraints  that  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  express  but  that  are  not  readily 
represented  with  this  set  of  primitive  functions.  To  address  this  issue,  Armani  provides  a 
mechanism  by  which  architects  can  capture  useful  non-primitive  functions  that  can  be 
reused  in  multiple  constraint  specifications.  These  user-defined  functions,  called  de^ 
analyses,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

The^  following  examples  illustrate  how  the  built-in  functions  can  be  used  to  capture 
architectural  design  constraints. 

The  first  predicate, 

Gjnnectedfdient,  server); 

checks  that  the  components  dient  and  senxr  are  conneaed.  The  next  predicate  is  defined  in 
the  scope  of  a  system  instance. 

ForaU ami :  (x/nmOcr in  systemIn^anoe.Gomei:1x^  \  sizefcoretrcdes)  =  2; 

It  guarantees  that  all  of  the  connectors  in  the  system  must  be  binary  connectors  (i.e.,  they 
must  have  exactly  two  roles).  The  following  predicate  specifies  that  aU  roles  on  all  connectors 
in  a  ^stem  must  be  attached  to  a  port,  and  further  that  the  attached  (port,  role)  pair  must 
share  the  same  protocol. 

Forall amn :  connector  in  systemInstarux.Gonnectors  |  Forall  r:  role  in  connRdes  \ 

Fxistsc(rrtp:conTpcmatmsy^anlnstanceSO(ntponents  \  Exists p -.port in camp.Parts  \ 
attached(p,r)  and  (p.protocol  =  =  r.protoad); 

The  port  and  role  protocol  values  are  represented  as  properties  of  the  port  and  role  design 
elements. 


In  addition  to  describing  the  topological  features  of  a  system,  predicates  can  describe  and 
botmd  legal  property  values  and  types.  The  following  examples  demonstrate  predicates  that 
bound  the  legal  value  range  for  a  property’ 

self.thtxM^o^MRatE  >  =  3095; 


and  that  specify  a  relationship  between  multiple  properties 

canp.totalLatency  ==  (canp.readLatency  -l-  comp.prooessingLatency  +  comp.writeLatmy); 

These  examples  are  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  exhibition  of  the  types  of  predicates 
that  can  be  expressed  in  Armani.  Rather,  they  are  intended  as  examples  that  give  a  flavor  for 
the  types  of  predicates  that  can  be  expressed  over  design  instances  with  the  Armani 
predicate  langu^e. 


®  The  i^etved  keyword  se/f  refers  to  the  design  element  instance  (component,  connector,  port,  role,  or  system)  in 
which  the  constraint  is  scoped.  <  j  / 
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4.3.2.2  Scoping  rules 


Extending  first  order  predicate  logic  with  a  set  of  architectural  primitives  is  only  a  first  step 
towards  integrating  the  constraint  language  with  the  rest  of  the  Armani  design  language. 
Another  key  issue  is  establishing  the  scoping  and  visibility  rules  for  the  constraints. 
Developing  an  appropriate  set  of  scoping  rules  is  challenging  because  they  must  satisfy  the 
language’s  conflicting  needs  for  modularity,  expressive  capability,  and  succinctness. 

The  importance  of  succinctness  and  expressiveness  in  language  design  are  obvious.  Succinct 
expressions  are  generally  easier  to  write,  read,  and  check  for  errors  than  verbose  expressions. 
Likewise,  if  the  language  makes  it  difficult  to  express  the  desired  constraints  then  it  is  likdy 
to  be  an  impediment  to  good  design  rather  than  an  aid.  A  clean  integration  of  the  constraint 
language  with  the  rest  of  the  Armani  language  should,  therefore,  make  it  straightforward  for 
an  architect  to  express  his  or  her  desired  design  constraints  and  to  do  so  in  an  elegant, 
concise  way. 

The  rationale  for  supporting  modularity  in  constraint  expressions  is  a  bit  more  subtle.  The 
modularity  of  constraint  expressions,  however,  plays  a  critical  role  in  Armani’s  incremental 
modification  capabilities.  Keeping  constraint  specifications  self-contained  makes  it  much 
easier  to  move  constraints  around  in  a  design,  to  shrink  or  expand  the  scope  of  applicability 
of  the  constraint,  and  to  compose  arbitrary  constraints  within  a  design.  From  an 
environment-modification  perspective  the  addition  to  or  removal  of  constraints  from  a 
design  is  greatly  eased  if  those  constraints  are  packaged  as  modular,  independent  entities.  As 
section  4.4  will  illustrate,  this  issue  becomes  increasingly  important  when  constraint 
predicates  are  used  in  type  and  design  rule  specifications  rather  than  simple  instance 
specifications. 

Armani  achieves  these  goals  by  providing  a  few  simple  scoping  rules  that  are  broadly  and 
uniformly  applicable.  An  Armani  design  can  be  represented  as  a  tree.  Each  node  of  the  tree 
has  precisely  one  parent  and  zero  or  more  children.  For  example,  a  component  C  has  a 
parent  that  is  a  system  (call  it  S)  and  a  set  of  children  that  include  all  of  (Ts  ports,  properties, 
and  representations.  Each  of  Cs  children  also  has  zero  or  more  children.^°  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  arcs  of  this  tree  represent  parent-child  relationships  between  elements  rather 
than  system  connectivity.  This  tree  strucmre  is  orthogonal  to  the  connectivity  graph  Armani 
uses  to  represent  system  topology.  This  underfying  tree  representation  can  be  used  to 
describe  arbitrary  system  connectivity  graphs. 

The  first  of  these  rules  states  that  constraints  can  be  specified  in  the  scope  of  any  design 
element  or  design  element  type  declaration  (remember  that  a  design  element  is  a  system, 
component,  coimector,  port,  or  role),  or  in  the  scope  of  the  global  design  (which  is  defined 
as  all  things  outside  of  the  scope  of  any  other  declaration).  As  a  result,  all  constraints  are 
defined  in  an  imambiguous  scope. 

The  second  rule  defines  name  visibility  and  resolution.  A  constraint  predicate  can  only  refer 
to  entities  that  are  descendants  of  the  constraint  predicate’s  scope.  In  the  example  of 
Component  C  just  given,  a  constraint  defined  in  the  scope  of  C  could  refer  to  any  of  the 


A  more  formal  semantic  specification  of  Armani’s  structure  is  provided  in  [Mon98] 
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ports,  prope^es,  or  representations  of  C  or  any  of  C’s  descendents  in  the  structure  graph. 
This  constraint  could  not,  however,  refer  to  any  other  entities  defined  within  System  S  or 
any  of  Cs  siblings. 

The  scoping  rules  support  succinaness  and  expressivity  by  allowing  designers  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  selecting  an  appropriate  scope  in  which  to  declare  each  constraint.  In  general,  as 
constraints  are  declared  at  higher  nodes  in  the  tree  th^  can  be  defined  for  a  more  broad 
and/or  specific  selection  of  design  elements.  Conversely,  as  a  constraint  is  moved  down  the 
tree  its  scope  is  refined  and  it  is  able  to  refer  to  and  compare  fewer  entities,  but  the 
expression  of  that  constraint  can  be  made  more  concise,  focused,  and  context-specific.  In 
general,  the  rule  of  thiimb  that  has  arisen  from  using  Armani  to  define  constraints  on  design 
instances  is  that  constraints  should  be  pushed  as  far  up  the  structure  tree  as  needed  to  bring 
aU^  of  the  necessary  entities  referred  to  by  the  constraint  into  scope,  and  no  higher.  Following 
this  rule  of  thumb  leads  to  modular,  context-free,  and  reusable  design  constraint 
specifications  that  are  relatively  robust  to  system  reconfiguration. 

4.3.2.3Wrapup 

Armanis  predicate  language  allows  designers  to  annotate  architectural  specifications  with 
design  constraints.  This  predicate  language  also  forms  the  foundation  for  Armani’-;  type 
system  and  design  rule  specification  capability.  Section  4.4  will  discuss  this  role  of  the 
predicate  language  in  greater  detail  along  with  interesting  design  issues  that  it  raises  in  the 
context  of  capturing  architectural  design  expertise. 

4.3.3  Invariants  vs.  heuristics 

The  constraint  language  just  described  provides  a  way  for  architects  to  precisely  specify 
design  constraints  as  predicates  over  a  design  or  part  of  a  design.  All  of  the  constraints  that 
an  architect  might  want  to  express  about  a  design  are  not,  however,  equally  important.  Some 
constraints  should  never  be  violated.  They  specify  a  system’s  key  design  principles  and 
assumptions;  violating  them  may  render  the  ^stem  unusable.  Other  constraints,  however, 
can  be  viewed  more  as  suggestions  about  how  or  whether  aspects  of  the  system  can  be 
changed.  Violating  these  constraints  will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  basic  operation  of  the 
system,  though  it  may  have  other  negative  consequences. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  Armani  language  allow  architects  to  specify  not  only  what 
it  is  that  a  design  constraint  is  constraining,  but  also  the  rigor  with  which  that  constraint 
must  be  enforced.  To  address  this  need,  Armani  provides  orthogonal  constructs  for 
specifying  (1)  the  constraint  itself,  and  (2)  the  constramt’s  enforcement  semantics.  The 
constraint  itself  is  expressed  as  a  predicate  expression.  The  constraint’s  enforcement 
^mantics  are  then  defined  by  declaring  whether  the  constraint  is  a  de^  imariant  or  a  deagi 
heuristic.  A  desi^  nde,  as  defined  by  Armani,  consists  of  a  constraint  expression  and  a 
declaration  that  the  constraint  is  an  invariant  or  a  heuristic. 

Design  invariants,  as  their  name  suggests,  specify  constructs  that  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times.  These  often  represent  the  basic  assumptions  that  a  system’s  constituent  elements 
make  about  their  environment  and  how  they  are  able  to  interact  with  other  design  elements 
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in  the  system.  Design  heuristics,  on  the  other  hand,  specify  rules  of  thumb  used  in  designing 
the  system.  They  can  also  be  used  to  guide  the  modification  of  a  system  after  it’s  initial 
development  hy  clarifying  and  flagging  design  decisions. 

The  enforcement  semantics  of  a  constraint  are  not  simply  tooling  issues.  Rather,  there  is  a 
fundamental  semantic  distinction  between  a  design  invariant  and  a  design  heuristic  The 
details  of  this  distinction  are  captured  by  the  design  language’s  type  system,  which  will  be 
described  more  fuUy  in  section  4.4.  Informally,  though,  invariant  violations  are  type  errors. 
An  architectural  specification  that  has  one  or  more  design  invariant  expressions  that  evaluate 
to  false  is  not  type-corrert.  The  design  contains  a  fundamental  error.  A  specification  with 
one  or  more  heuristics  that  evaluate  to  false,  on  the  other  hand,  may  still  be  type-correct  but 
it  will  generate  a  warning  from  Armani’s  type  and  constramt  checker. 

Example  4.9  illustrates  the  use  of  invariants  and  heuristics  for  representing  design 
constraints.  In  this  example,  Messa^Palh  is  a  connector  that  queues  the  messages  it  reads 
from  its  source  role  and  wntes  them  to  its  sink  role  in  the  order  they  were  received  at  the 
source  role.  This  simplified  version  of  the  connector  has  two  properties  -  the  size  of  the 
connector’s  queue  buffer  (in  bytes)  and  its  expected  throughput  fyi  messages  per  second). 
The  connector  specification  also  defines  two  constraints  -  one  invariant  and  one  heuristic  - 
that  define  the  range  of  acceptable  values  for  these  properties. 

By  specifying  both  an  explicit  present  value  and  a  legal  range  of  potential  values  for  the 
buffer  size  and  expected  throughput  properties,  the  architect  has  described  not  only  a 
snapshot  of  the  initial  system  design  (via  the  properties),  but  also  the  ways  in  which  the 
connector  can  be  modified  and  still  fit  within  the  overall  system  design  (via  the  constramts). 
The  invariant  constraint  provides  stria  limits  on  the  acceptable  sizes  of  the  conneaor’s 
quaieBt^er.  The  heuristic  that  defines  a  relationship  between  the  expeOedThrou^yput  and 
queueBi^erSize  properties,  on  the  other  hand,  is  provided  as  a  guideline  rather  than  a  stria 
law. 


System  constraintExample  =  { 

Connector  MessagePath  =  { 

Roles  {  source;  sink; } 

Property  queueBufferSize :  int  =  1024; 

Property  expectedThroughput :  float  =  512; 

Invariant  (queueBufferSize  >=512)  and  (queueBufferSize  <=  4096); 
Heuristic  expectedThroughput  <=  (queueBufferSize  /  2); 


}; 


Example  4.9:  MessagePath  conneaor  with  invariants  and  heuristics 


Figure  4.10  extends  a  portion  of  the  simple  BNF  given  in  Figure  4.4  with  productions  that 
describe  how  design  rules  are  added  to  the  design  language. 
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4.3.4  Summary  of  architectural  structure  discussion 

The  Armani  design  language  described  thus  far  satisfies  the  first  of  the  requirements 
outlined  in  Section  4.1.  Specifically,  the  language  can  describe  the  architectural  structure  of  a 
software  system,  the  topology  and  properties  of  that  structure,  and  the  constraints  that 
bound  the  ways  in  which  the  structure  can  evolve.  Additional]^,  it  provides  constructs  for 
hierarchically  decomposing  architectural  designs. 


4.4  Capturing  design  expertise  with  predicate-based  types 

The  second  language  requirement  presented  in  Section  4.1  argues  that,  in  addition  to 
capturing  individual  system  designs,  Armani  also  needs  to  be  able  to  capture,  package,  and 
reuse  architectural  design  expertise  independent  of  specific  instances  of  system  designs. 

Conceptual^,  Armani  divides  abstract  design  expertise  into  two  categories  -  deolaratiue  Aesiy\ 
expertise  and  operadonaL  design  expertise.  Informally,  declarative  design  expertise  describes 
the  way  that  a  design  should  (or  must)  be.  That  is,  declarative  design  expertise  is  best 
categorized  as  those  bits  of  design  wisdom  that  can  be  articulated  with  a  natural  language 
statement  such  as  “This  design  must ...”  or  “Kjco  type  component  is  a  component  that ...  ”. 
Operational  design  expertise,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  design  evaluations  and 
operations  that  are  best  expressed  algorithmically.  That  is,  they  encapsulate  algorithms  for 
evaluating  or  modifying  a  design,  rather  than  declarations  about  the  design  itself.  A  more 
succinrt  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  design  expertise  is  that  operational  design 
expertise  can  describe  actions  for  modifjdng  a  design  but  declarative  design  expertise  does 
not,  by  definition,  describe  steps  for  modifying  a  design.” 

The  .^mani  design  language  directly  supports  the  expression  and  checking  of  declarative 
expertise  with  predicate-based  types.  Specifically,  Armani’s  type  system  captures  declarative 
design  expertise  in  the  form  of  desi^  voccdMlary,  desifft  rules,  and  ardjitectural  styles.  Because  the 
Armani  design  language  is  declarative  rather  than  algorithmic  in  nature,  however,  it  is  not 
well  suited  to  captuimg  operational  design  expertise.  To  address  this  limitation,  Armani 
provides  an  integration  framewoik  for  linking  external  design  tools  into  the  Armani 
environment.  This  integration  framework  provides  a  complementary  mechanism  for 
capturing  operational  design  expertise  with  independent  tools.  As  I  describe  in  Chapter  5, 
this  approach  has  proven  effective  for  capturing  and  encapsulating  operational  Hpsign 
expertise  in  the  Armani  environment. 

In  this  section  I  present  Armani’s  type  system  and  describe  how  it  can  be  used  to  capture 
declarative  design  expertise.  I  also  discuss  some  of  the  key  design  decisions  that  make  the 
appi'oach  work  effectivefy  and  the  implications  of  these  decisions  for  capturing  software 
architecture  design  expertise.  I  defer  a  detailed  discussion  of  how  operational  design 
expertise  is  captured  and  used  in  the  Armani  environment  until  Chapter  5. 


For  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  issues  related  to  separating  and  making  use  of  both  ofierational  and  declarative 
expertise  in  the  related  area  of  programming  environments,  see  Kaiser's  thesis  [Kai85]. 
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Architectural  Elements 


EntityDecI  ::=  ComponentDecI 

I  Connector-Dec! 

I  Port-Dec! 

I  Ro!e-Dec! 

I  Property-Dec! 

I  Rep-Dec! 

I  Attachments-Dec! 

ComponentDec!  ::=  Component  Name  =  { (PortDec!  \  GenericDecI)*} ; 

GenericDec!  ::=  PropertyDec!  \  RepDec!  \  DesignRu!eDec!‘, 


Design  Rule  Productions 

DesignRu!eDec!  ::=  ( Design  )?  ( Invariant  |  Heuristic ) 

DesignRuieExpression 

DesignRuieExpression  ;:=  <predicate  expression,  defined  in  Appendix  A> 

Figure  4.10:  Partial  BNF  for  simple  structural  instance  language 
extended  with  design  rule  productions. 


4.4.1  Capturing  design  expertise  with  architectural  types 

Armani  uses  a  predicate-based  type  system  to  capture  declarative  architecture  design 
expertise.  As  we  will  see  throughout  the  rest  of  section  4.4,  this  approach  provides  a  number 
of  sigmficant  benefits  for  both  the  architects  using  Armani  to  capture  abstract  design 
expertise  and  environment  developers  who  need  take  advantage  of  this  expertise.  These 
benefits  include  flexibility,  analytic  power,  and  composability. 

Representing  design  vocabulary  with  predicate  types  allows  architects  the  flexibility  of 
associating  complex  structure  and  constraints  with  abstract  vocabulary  elements.  Rather  than 
providing  only  a  mechanism  for  describing  structure  or  properties  as  many  other  ADLs  do, 
Armani's  predicate-based  type  system  allows  architects  to  capture  arbitrarily  complex 
abstract  design  specifications  in  modular,  reusable,  units.  As  we  will  see,  the  nature  of  the 
type  system  allows  architects  to  use  many  different  approaches  to  dividing  and  capturing 
various  aspects  of  design  expertise.  By  providing  many  different  ways  to  structure  and 
capture  their  expertise,  Armani  allows  designers  to  find  or  create  a  way  to  capture  and 
structure  their  expertise  so  that  it  meets  their  specific  needs. 

A  second  benefit  is  that  moving  these  sophisticated  specifications  into  the  type  system 
allows  them  to  be  checked  directly  by  the  typechecker,  which  eliminates  the  need  to  write 
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independent  anafysis  tools  for  many  kinds  of  analyses.  The  value  of  this  capability  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Providing  a  sophisticated  declarative  language  allows  designers  to 
specify  their  analyses  based  on  declared  properties  and  asserted  goals.  Rather  than  writing 
individual  tools  to  verify  that  these  desired  aspects  of  a  design  instance  hold,  they  can  simply 
declare  that  they  must  hold  and  the  Armani  typechecker  provides  the  verification  capability. 

Finally,  predicate-based  types  provide  a  simple  and  intuitive  formalism  for  composition.  At  a 
semantic  level,  each  type  specification  defines  a  predicate.  The  semantic  operation  for 
combining  types  is  simpfy  a  matter  of  creating  a  conjuntion  of  the  logical  expression  that 
each  of  those  types  represents.  This  form  of  composition  works  well  for  declaring  subtypes, 
for  declaring  that  an  instance  satisfies  multiple  types,  and  for  extending  a  typed  instance  with 
addition^  constraints  (which  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  new  anonymous  type).  The 
modularity  that  the  element  type  construa  provides  works  particularly  well  with  the 
compositionality  of  the  formalism  for  capturing  abstract,  reusable  design  expertise. 

The  Armani  design  language  described  to  this  point  can  be  readily  extended  to  provide  these 
benefits  with  a  few  straightforward  additions.  In  the  following  sections  I  describe  the 
extensions  made  to  the  instance  language  to  support  the  capture  of  desiQ^  el&rTent  types 
(component,  connector,  port  and  role  types)  and  property  types  primitive,  compound,  and 
aliased  property  types). 

As  an  aside,  an  important  point  to  note  about  Armani's  type  system  is  that  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  form  of  checkable  redundancy  that  assures  the  design  constraints  for 
a  given  type  of  design  vocabulary  are  satisfied  where  that  vocabulary  is  used.  The  type 
system  provides  a  mechanism  for  ensiuing  that  the  system’s  fundamental  design  constraints 
are  not  violated  as  a  design  evolves  over  time  (e.g.  through  system  maintenance,  upgrades, 
etc.).  This  role  is  significantly  different  than  the  role  type  systems  typically  play  in 
programming  languages.  Programming  language  type  systems  are  generally  designed  to 
provide  statically-checkable  guarantees  of  nm-time  program  behavior  (e.g.,  to  insure  that  a 
function  will  not  attempt  to  add  a  floating  point  value  to  an  array  of  strings).  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  run-time  realization  of  an  Armani  architectural  specification  significantfy  changes 
the  purpose  of  the  type  system. 

4.4.2  Declaring  a  design  element  type 

In  order  to  capture  abstract  design  vocabulary,  there  are  two  classes  of  constraints  that  an 
element  type  specification  must  be  capable  of  specifying.  First,  it  needs  to  be  able  to  specify 
^e  structure  and  properties  that  all  instances  of  that  type  must  possess.  Requiring  that  all 
instances  of  a  certain  type  contain  specific  structure  and  properties  allows  designers  to 

define  the  aspects  of  that  vocabulary  element  that  remain  constant  across  all  instances  of 
the  type. 

In  addition  to  specifying  these  constants,  a  designer  should  also  be  able  to  precisely  describe 
ranges  of  variability  for  instances  of  the  fyqie.  To  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two 
types  of  constraints,  consider  the  specification  of  the  cbent  type  in  Example  4.11.  This 
specification  states  that  although  all  instances  that  conform  to  the  type  client  must  have  a 
property  called  recp^-rate,  the  value  of  that  property  can  range  from  0  to  100.  These  are 
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very  different  types  of  constraint  specifications.  This  variability  represents  the  second  class 
of  constraint  that  Armani  vocabiJary  specifications  need  to  capture.  To  capture  these 
bounds  on  instance  variability,  architects  can  associate  invariants  and  heuristics  -with  type 
specifications,  just  as  they  can  with  instance  specifications.  Invariants  specified  in  an  element 
type  specification  must  hold  for  all  instances  declaring  that  type. 

To  address  the  need  to  express  these  constraints,  an  Armani  element  type  specification  thus 
defines  the  minimal  set  of  structure  and  property  fields  that  elements  of  a  given  type  have, 
along  with  a  set  of  invariants  that  must  hold  for  all  instances  that  satisfy  the  type. 

In  this  section  I  illustrate  how  the  Armani  language  uses  its  type  system  to  capture  these 
abstract  design  vocabulary  descriptions  and  constraints.  I  do  so  by  describing  the  syntax  and 
semantics  of  cm^anent,  cmneOar^  port  and  rck  types  (collectively  referred  to  as  desigi  element 
types  or  just  ehnent  types).  Armani  system  types,  referred  to  as  anhitectnrd  styles  (or  simply  style^, 
are  discussed  in  section  4.4.6.  Styles  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  design  element  types 
described  in  this  section. 

The  informal  syntax  for  declaring  a  design  element  type  is: 

<Category>  Type  <TypeName>  =  { 

<Sequence  of:  required  structure  and  values 
I  properties 
1  explicit  invariants 
I  explicit  heuristics  > 

} 

In  the  informal  syntax  given  above,  <Ga£g3ry>  can  be  any  of  the  literals  Carponent,  Cmiector, 
Port,  or  Rok,  and  <  lfypeName>  specifies  a  valid  identifier.  The  bocfy  of  the  type  declaration 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  constraints  by  which  instances  of  this  type  must  abide.  Informally, 
the  meaning  of  the  four  kinds  of  constraint  declarations  that  can  be  made  within  a  type 
declaration  are  described  below: 

•  Required  Structure.  The  structural  declarations  in  a  type  description  T  define  the 
substructure  that  an  element  e  of  type  T  (written  e :  T)  must  have.  Informally,  for 
every  port,  role,  or  representation  defined  in  T,  an  instance  e  :  T  must  have  a 
corresponding  port,  role,  or  representation.  The  port,  role,  or  representation  defined 
in  the  instance  must  be  defined  with  at  least  as  much  detail  as  its  corresponding  port, 
role,  or  representation  in  the  type  declaration.  A  more  detailed  specification  of  the 
semantics  of  required  structure  statements  is  given  in  table  4.12. 

•  Required  Properties.  A  property/?,  declared  in  a  type  declaration  T  specifies  that  an 
element  e  :  T  must  define  the  property  pj.  Further,  if  pj  is  declared  to  have  a  type 
and/  or  a  value  in  T,  pj  declared  'me :  T  must  also  have  the  same  type  and/or  value. 
As  with  required  structure,  a  more  detailed  specification  of  the  semantics  of 
property  declarations  is  given  in  table  4.12. 


Complete  syntacfic  specifications  for  Armanfs  type  language  are  available  in  Appendix  A's  language  BNF.  The 
syntactic  examples  given  throughout  this  section  are  informal  abstract  syntax  specifications  designed  to  show  how 
the  constructs  can  be  specified  and  used. 
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Explicit  Invariants.  In  ad&ion  to  the  required  structure  and  properties  of  a  type, 
additional  mvanant  constraints  can  be  specified  using  Armani's  constraint  language! 
An  ^ement  e ;  Tmust  satisfy  all  of  the  invariant  constramts  defined  in  Tin  order  to 
satisfy  T s  predicate  (and  thus  satisfy  type  7). 

•  Explicit  Heuristics  use  the  same  predicate  specification  language  as  exphcit 
invanants.  Unlike  invariMts,  though,  heuristics  are  not  considered  in  determining 
whether  an  element  e  satisfies  a  type  T.  Violations  of  type  heuristics  can  be  flagged 
during  constraint  anafysis  or  analyzed  by  external  tools,  if  desired,  but  the  heuristics 
themselves  are  not  part  of  a  type's  predicate.  The  heuristics  construct  provides 
architects  ^d  designers  with  a  way  to  capture  design  "rules  of  thumb"  that  are  less 
strict  than  mvanants. 


An  element  e  :  T  satisfies  type  Ts  predicate  if  e  contains  all  of  the  required  structure  and 
properties  specified  in  T,  and  e  satisfies  all  of  the  invariant  predicates  defined  in  T}^ 


ype  n^es  are  lexic^  scoped.  Types  may  be  declared  within  the  global  design  namespace 
or  withm  a  style  specification.  Types  with  global  scope  are  visible  within  all  systems  or  styles 
declared  m  that  global  scope  and  types  defined  within  a  style  specification  are  visible  to  all 

h  that  styir"''''''  ^ 


e  following  example  shows  a  type  specification  that  declares  constraints  that  must  be 
satisfied  by  all  instances  of  the  type  in  the  form  of  required  minimal  structure  and  predicates 
tS  ^  maintained.  Keywords  are  indicated  with  boldface  type,  comments  with  hgher 

The  a^type  specification  m  example  4.11  imposes  the  following  structural  and  invariant 
constramts  on  component  instance  C;  Client: 


Structural  constraints: 


A  am  mstance  must  have  a  port  called  request,  with  a  property  called  protocol  The 
protocol  property  must  be  of  type  CSProtocolT  and  have  a  value  of  rpc-chent. 

•  KGient  mstance  must  have  a  property  called  rerpiest-rate  of  type  float.  The  default 
value  of  0.0  can  be  overriden  with  an  extended  with  {...  }  clause,  but  the  initial  value 
tor  this  property  on  all  Client  instances  created  with  the  «ae;  operator  will  be  0.0. 

Invariant  constraints: 


•  M  pom  of  a  chent  must  have  a  property  named  protocol,  which  has  a  value  of  rpc- 

lent.  This  is  not  redundant  with  the  specification  of  the  request  port  because  a 
designer  mstantiatog  an  instmce  of  this  type  can  add  additional  pom.  This  invariant 
insures  that  all  of  these  additional  ports  have  a  protocol  property  with  a  value  of 
rpc-chent. 

•  There  rosy  be  no  more  than  5  pom  on  a  Client  inst-anrp 
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•  The  request-rate  property  of  a  Client  component  must  have  a  value  greater  than  0. 

The  heuristic  constraint  that  the  request-rate  property  of  an  instance  of  a  Client  component 
have  a  value  less  than  100  is  not  considered  in  determining  whether  that  instance  satisfies  the 
Client  type,  though  typechecking  tools  that  evaluate  instances  of  the  client  type  should  raise  a 
warning  that  the  heuristic  has  been  violated  if  the  instance's  request-rate  property  has  a  value 
of  100  or  greater. 


Component  Type  Client  =  { 

//Declare  the  minimal  structure  that  must  exist  In  this  case,  it  says  that  an  instance 
//of  this  type  must  have  a  port  called  request,  end  that  port  must  have  the  protocol 
//rpc-client 

Port  Request  -  {  Property  protocol :  CSProtocolT = rpc-client }; 

//  The  next  declaration  says  that  a  client  must  have  a  property  of  type  'floaf  called 
//"request-rate”  It  also  provides  a  default  value  for  that  property,  which  can  be 
//changed  when  an  instance  of  this  type  is  created. 

Property  request-rate :  float «  default  =  0.0  »; 

//Now  specify  the  invariants  that  all  elements  that  claim  to  satisfy  this  type  must  possess. 

//all  ports  must  support  the  rpc-client  protocol.  This  rule  applies  to  all  additional  reports 
//  that  an  instance  of  the  type  might  add  to  the  client. 

Invariant  forall  p  in  self  Ports  •  p.protocol  =  rpc-client; 

//there  may  be  no  more  than  5  ports  on  a  client 
Invariant  size(selfPorts)  <=  5; 

//  The  request  rate  must  be  a  non-negative  value 
Invariant  request-rate  >=  0; 

//  Specify  a  heuristic  indicating  the  request  rate  should  not  exceed  100 
i  Heuristic  request-rate  <  100; 

} 


Example  4.11:  Declaring  component  type  Qknt 
Informal  Element  type  Semantics 

A  type  specification  defines  the  minimal  set  of  structure  and  property  fields  that  elements  of 
a  given  type  have,  along  with  a  set  of  invariants  that  must  hold  for  all  instances  that  satisfy 
the  type.  Every  type  T  can  be  converted  to  a  boolean  function  that  takes  a  singje  element 
E  as  an  argument.  If  the  function  F^E)  evaluates  to  true  for  element  E,  then  element  E 
satisfies  type  T  (wntten  T[E)  in  table  4.12).  Each  type's  predicate  function  determines 
whether  instance  E  satisfies  the  structtnal  requirements  and  invariants  of  type  7*.  Table  4.12 
describes  the  informal  semantics  of  structural  declarations  in  an  element  type  specification. 
|Mon98]  provides  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  semantics  of  Armani's  type  system. 
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4.4.3  Creating  a  simple  instance  of  a  typed  architectural  element 

Design  element  type  specifications  capture  reusable  design  vocabulaiy.  Moving  the  design 
expertise  that  these  type  specifications  capture  from  the  abstract  realm  of  reusable  predicate 
specifications  to  concrete  instances  in  a  design  requires  only  that  a  designer  instantiates  an 

instance  of  the  type.  The  following  syntax  specification  and  examples  illustrate  this 
mstantiation  process. 

Instances  of  the  four  basic  architectural  elements  -  components,  conneaors,  ports,  and 
roles,  can  be  created  with  the  following  (mformal)  syntax: 

<Category>  <lnstanceName>  [ :  <TypeName>  ]  =  <Value> ; 

where 

<value> (  {  <sequence  of  property  and  structure  specs.  >  }  \  new  <TypeName>  ) 

(  extended  with  <value>  )* 

Specifying  an  explicit  type  for  an  instance  is  optional.  If  no  type  is  explicitly  declared  for  an 
mdividual  mstance,  then  the  type  of  that  instance  defaults  to  <Category>.  Consider  the 
following  example  of  a  component  declared  without  an  explicit  type  declaration: 

Component  C  =  {  Port  input; } ; 

In  tWs  instance,  the  value  of  component  C  is  {  Port  input }  which  satisfies  the  constraints 
of  the  Conponent  type,  so  this  instance  declaration  is  valid. 

men  an  injance  is  expUcitly  ly^ed,  as  in  the  following  example,  the  value  on  the  right  hand 

side  of  the  =”  token  must  satisfy  the  predicate  defined  by  the  declared  type.  Consider  the 
following  example: 

Component  C :  Client  =  new  Client; 


In  this  example,  a  component  C  is  declared  to  satisfy  type  Client.  The  value  of  C  is  defined 
using  the  Armani  new  operator.  The  expression  new  <FypeName>  creates  a  value  expres¬ 
sion  consistmg  of  the  minimal  structure  declared  in  the  declaration  of  <T^Name>  vith 
default  values  applied  to  properties  as  specified  in  the  type  specification.  Properties  with  no 

default  value  provided  in  the  type  declaration  have  undefined  values  in  the  instance 
generated. 
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Structural  element  C  with  no  type  Port  c 
or  value  declaration 


Stmctural  element  C  with  a  type  Port  c 
but  no  value  declaration 


Structural  element  C  with  a  type  Port  c  :  t'  =  { 
and  a  value  declaration  property  j:t" 


Property  named  P  with  no  type  or  Property  p; 
value  given 


Property  named  P  with  a  type  t’  property  p  :  t', 
specified,  but  no  value  given 


Property  named  P  with  a  type  t’  property  p  :  t' 
specified  and  a  default  value  v  f  auit=v» 

given. 


Property  named  P  with  a  type  t’  Property  P:t'  = 

specified  and  a  value  v  assigned 
directly  to  the  property 


Forall  elements  E  s.t.  E  declares 
type  T  (written  ErT),  T(E)  implies 
E  has  the  element  n^ed  C  as  a 
child 


Forall  elements  E  s.t.  E:T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  element  named  C 
as  a  child,  and  that  C  satisfies  t’ 

m) 


Forall  elements  E  s.t.  E:T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  element  named  C 
as  a  child,  and  t’(C)  and  C  has  the 
property  j:t”  with  a  value  of  bar. 


Forall  elements  E  st  E:T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  property  P  of  type 
“Property.” 


Forall  elements  E  st  E:T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  property  P  of  type 
t’.  P’s  value  is  unconstrained 
beyond  the  requirement  that  the 
value  of  P  satisfy  type  t’. 


Forall  elements  E  st  E;T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  property  P  of  type 
t’.  P’s  value  defaults  to  v  when  a 
new  instance  of  type  T  is  created 
but  the  «default  =  v»  clause  is 
simply  a  convenience  that  the  type 
has  no  obligation  to  maintain.  The 
« ... »  notation  specifies  that 
“default  =  v”  is  a  meta-property. 


Forall  elements  E  st  E:T,  T(E) 
implies  E  has  the  property  P  of  type 
t’  and  P’s  value  must  be  v.  This 
statement  declares  a  constant 
valued  property  for  the  type. 


Table  4.12  Structural  Specification  Semantics 


U^g  the  Client  type  defined  in  example  4.11,  the  previous  example  creates  a  component 
with  the  following  canonical  structure: 

Component  C :  Client  =  { 

Port  Request  =  {  Property  protocol :  CSProtocolT  =  rpc-client } 

Property  request-rate :  float  =  0. 0; 

} 

This  defadt  Client  component  satisfies  the  invariants  and  heuristics  declared  in  the  Client 
type  definition. 

It  is  possible  to  associate  non-default  values  with  an  element  created  from  a  given  type  using 
the  extended  with  <.v:iue  >  construct.  The  following  example  illustrates  a  client  with  an 
additional  port  and  an  additional  property. 

Component  C:  Client  =  new  Client  extended  with  { 

Port  ExtraPort  =  {  Property  protocol :  CSProtocolT  =  rpc-client; 

Property  primary-port  =  true  }; 

Property  request-rate :  float  =  5.0; 

} 

This  declaration  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  component  C"  with  the  following 
structure: 


Component  C’:  Client  =  { 

Port  Request  =  {  Property  protocol :  CSProtocolT = rpc-client }  ; 

Port  ExtraPort  =  {  Property  protocol :  CSProtocolT = rpc-client}; 

Property  primary-port  =  true;}; 

Property  request-rate :  float  =  5.0; 

} 

In  this  example,  the  default  constructor  is  extended  with  new  property  values  that  either  add 
new  structure  and  values  or  override  the  default  structure  and  value  of  the  type.  The  value 
that  is  assigned  to  C  in  this  case  is  the  imification  of  the  structure  declared  with  the  extmkd 
tdih  {...  }  clause  and  the  structure  that  is  created  with  the  new^TypeNitm^  constructor. 

The  basic  unification  algorithm  is  quite  simple.  An  instance  of  the  target  design  element  is 
created.  The  structure  and  properties  defined  in  the  declared  type  and  all  of  that  type’s 
supertypes  are  copied  into  the  instance.  Each  entity  property  structure,  or  Hpcign  rule) 
from  Ae  extended wid)  {... }  clause  is  then  copied  into  the  instance.  For  each  term  copied,  if 
there  is  no  strucmre  or  property  already  in  the  instance  with  the  same  name  then  the  new 
term  is  copied  direcdy  without  any  problem.  If  there  is,  however,  an  entity  with  that  name 
already  in  the  instance  then  the  algorithm  checks  if  the  new  type,  value,  and  substructure  of 
the  entity  being  copied  is  consistent  with  the  structure  or  property  that  already  exists  in  the 
instance.  If  they  are  consistent,  or  if  the  new  entity  adds  additional  information  then  the 
new  new  information  is  added  and  the  next  entity  to  add  to  the  instance  is  selected  and 
tested.  If^  the  entity  to  add  is  not  consistent  with  the  entity  already  in  the  instance,  however, 
(such  as  if  the  extended  with  clause  attempted  to  redefine  the  type  of  a  property)  then  an 
instantiation  error  occurs  and  the  unification  algorithm  aborts  unsuccessfulfy;  The  complete 
algorithm  for  umfyir^  substructure  of  an  element  using  the  extended  mlh  {...  }  construct  is 


given  in  [Mon98]  along  with  a  detailed  specification  of  the  semantics  of  the  extended  with 
construct. 

Types  and  instances 

As  this  discussion  indicates,  one  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  of  Armani's  type  system  is  that 
it  blurs  the  distinction  between  types  md  instances.  The  syntactic  declaration  of  an  element 
type  is  veiy  similar  to  the  syntactic  declaration  of  an  element  instance.  Their  semantic 
representations  are  very  siinilar  as  well. 

An  implication  of  this  approach  is  that  architects  using  the  language  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  deciding  how  to  divide  the  specification  of  expertise  between  types  and 
instances.  They  can  specify  all  of  the  design  details  in  the  element  instances  themselves, 
using  onfy^  minimal  type  specifications  or  they  can  create  an  abstract  type  for  each  individual 
element  in  the  design  and  declare  a  single  instance  of  each  type.  Alternatively,  they  can 
abstract  common  aspects  of  design  elements  into  a  variety  of  types  and  then  mix-and-match 
those  types  amongst  his  design  element  instances  to  make  it  explicit  that  elements  with 
common  aspects  share  a  common  representation  for  those  aspects. 

In  a  given  design  situation,  any  of  these  alternatives  might  be  appropriate.  Armani's 
flexibOity  allows  an  architect  to  take  advantage  of  all  three  of  these  approaches,  or  to  create 
a  hybrid  approach  that  uses  some  combination  the  three.  Because  type  and  instance 
declarations  are  so  similar,  it  is  very  ea^  to  move  a  design  concept  from  an  instance  into  a 
type,  or  vice-versa.  As  a  result,  an  architect  can  quickfy  experiment  with  a  variety  of  design 
options  before  settling  on  a  specific  approach.  Because  the  cost  of  modification  is  so  low, 
however,  once  an  approach  has  been  selected,  the  cost  of  revisiting  or  changing  the  decision 
to  use  that  approach  is  also  relatively  low. 

4.4.4  Design  element  subtypes 

The  Armani  design  language's  fifth  requirement  calls  for  the  language  to  support 
incremental  capture  of  architectural  design  expertise.  One  of  the  key  ways  that  the  language 
supports  this  requirement  is  with  its  flexible  subtyping  discipline.  Design  element  types  can 
be  readily  extended  with  additional  structure,  properties,  and  constraints  to  form  new  types. 
These  new  types  encapsulate  existing  design  expertise  and  extend  it  with  additional  expertise. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  composabdity  and  modiilarity  it  requires,  Armani  supports  a  strict 
form  of  subtyping  that  ensures  substitutability  between  subtypes  and  supertypes.  That  is,  if 
type  V  is  a  subtype  of  type  T  (written  T’<T),  then  any  element  that  satisfies  T’  may  be  used 
wherever  an  element  of  type  T  is  required.  The  following  informal  syntax  describes 
Armani's  subtyping  construct. 

<Category>  Type  <SubTypeName>  extends  <SuperTypeName>*  with  { 

<Sequence  of:  required  structure  and  values 
I  properties 
I  explicit  invariants 
I  explicit  heuristics  > 

} 
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The  semantics  of  this  construct  are  straightforward.  The  new  (sub)type  <SubTypeNarm> 
consists  of  the  umfication  of  the  structural  requirements  of  all  supertypes  with  the  new 
structural  declarations,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  invariant  and  heuristic  predicates  of  all 
supertypes  with  the  new  invariant  and  heuristic  declarations.  As  the  syntax  specification 
mdicates,  a  type  can  have  an  arbitrary  number  of  supertypes.  All  instances  of  the  subtype  are 
also  instances  of  all  of  the  supertypes  and  satisfy  the  constraints  of  both  the  supertypes  and 
the  constraints  listed  in  the  mends  ...with  (...)  clause. 

Consider  the  following  example: 

Component  Type  BlockingClient  extends  Client  with  { 

Port  BlockingRequest  =  {Property  protocol  =  rpc-client}; 

Property  blocking :  boolean  =  true; 

Property  timeout-sec :  float «  default  =  30.0  »; 

Invariant  timeout-sec  <  60.0; 

} 

An  instance  of  a  BlockingClient  type  component  has  all  of  the  structure  and  rules  to 
maintain  that  a  Client  type  component  would  have.  It  also  has  the  additional  properties  and 
rules  given  in  this  specification.  Using  the  Client  type  definition  from  example  4.11,  the 
previous  type  declaration  is  equivalent  to  declaring  the  BlockingClient  type  without 
subclassing  as  shown  below: 

Component  Type  BlockingClient  =  { 

Port  Request  =  (Property  protocol  =  rpc-client}; 

Port  BlockingRequest  =  (Property  protocol  =  rpc-client}; 

Property  request-rate :  float «  default  =  0  »; 

Property  blocking :  boolean  =  true; 

Invariants  { 

Forall  p  in  seIf.Ports  |  p.protocol  =  rpc-client; 

Size(Ports)  <=  5; 
request-rate  >=  0; 
timeout-sec  <  60.0; 

}: 

Heuristic  request-rate  <  100; 

} 

4.4.5  Property  Types 

The  discussion  of  the  type  system  to  this  point  has  primarily  described  its  use  for  design 
vocabulary  elements.  Properties  of  design  elements  can  also  be  typed.  The  type  system  used 
for  element  properties  uses  a  syntax  and  semantics  similar  to  the  design  element  type 
systems,  though  the  constraints  that  can  be  imposed  on  properties  are  more  limited  than 
those  that  can  be  imposed  on  design  elements. 

As  described  in  section  4.2.3,  a  property  of  a  design  element  is  a  name  with  which  a  value 
and  a  type  can  be  associated.  The  purpose  of  a  property  type  is  to  define  the  range  and 


structure  of  values  that  can  be  applied  to  the  named  property.  A  property  type  declaration 
can  define  an  atomic  type,  an  enumerated  type,  a  compound  type  (set,  sequence  or  record), 
or  alias  an  existing  type  definition. 

The  declaration  of  a  type  can,  but  need  not,  be  separated  from  the  use  of  that  type  in 
specific  properties.  Explicitly  named  types  are  declared  with  the  following  (informal)  syntax: 

Property  Type  <TypeName>  =  <TypeStructure>; 

<T)peName>  is  an  identifier  that  is  associated  with  <T}peStructure>.  Semantically, 
<T5^Structure>  specifies  a  predicate  that  defines  the  set  of  valid  values  for  the  type  and  in 
doing  so  defines  the  structure  that  values  of  the  type  must  posses. 

Typed  property  instances  that  use  previously  defined  property  types  are  declared  with  the 
following  syntax: 

Property  <PropertyName>  :  <TypeName>  =  <PropertyValue>; 

The  property  named  <PropertyName>  is  associated  with  the  element  in  whose  scope  it  is 
declared.  The  type  of  <PropertyName>  is  explicitly  specified  with  the  “:  <Typename>” 
notation. 

All  property  instances  in  Armani  must  be  typed.  Although  it  is  convenient  to  reuse 
previously  defined  property  types  or  built-in  atomic  types,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  A 
property  instance  can  declare  an  cmmyrKm  compoimd  type,  as  the  following  example 
illustrates: 


Component  too  =  { 

Property  rate :  Record  [  speed :  int;  units :  string  ]  = 

[speed :  int  =  100;  units :  string  =  “kb/s”]; 


}; 


In  this  example  property  fixxrate  has  declared  a  new  anonymous  type  -  a  record  with  the 
fields  speed  (of  type  ini)  and  tmks  (of  type  string.  This  new  type  is  not  Ansible  to  any  other 
property  or  element  (hence  the  term  anonymous)  but  it  specifies  the  structure  that  the  value 
of  the  property  must  possess.  Semantically,  an  anonymous  type  declaration  in  the  context  of 
a  property  instance  specifies  a  predicate  that  the  value  of  that  property  instance  must  satisfy. 

Property  Type  Semantics 

A  property  type,  like  a  design  element  type,  specifies  a  predicate  that  defines  a  set  of  valid 
values  for  instances  of  that  type.  An  instance  of  a  property  is  type  correct  if  its  value  is  an 
element  of  the  set  described  by  its  type.  The  range  of  type  predicates  that  can  be  defined  for 
property  types  is  more  limited  than  those  that  can  be  defined  for  element  types.  Specifically, 
in  the  version  of  the  Armani  language  completed  to  demonstrate  this  thesis  a  property  type 
defines  only  structural  predicates.  It  is  not  possible  to  associate  arbitrary  invariants  widi  a 
property  type  and  the  language  provides  no  support  for  property  subtypes.  This  limitation  is 
made  in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  property  type  system  relatively  simple.  Extending  the 
property  type  language  to  include  support  for  arbitrary  invariants  should,  however,  be 
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reasonably  straightforward.  A  more  detailed  semantic  specification  of  Armani's  property- 
type  construas  is  provided  in  [Mon98]. 

4.4.6  Architectural  Styles 

Types  and  design  rules  provide  mechanisms  for  capturing  and  encapsulating  design  expertise 
in  the  form  of  design  vocabulary  and  constraints.  Although  individual  types  and  design  rules 
can  be  useful  by  themselves,  expertise  of  this  sort  tends  to  be  more  useful  when  packaged  as 
part  of  a  coherent  collection  of  related  vocabulary  and  constraints.  For  example,  defining  a 
vocabul^  element  called  a  server  is  not  nearly  as  useful  as  defining  a  full  set  of  vocabulary 
and  design  rules  for  creating  dient-server  systems.  Armani’s  st)ie  construct  provides  the  ability 
and  package  related  vocabulary  and  constraints. 

An  arclutectural  style  is  fundamentally  a  ^stem  type  -  it  defines  a  predicate  against  which 
system  instances  can  be  evaluated.  In  addition  to  their  role  as  system  types,  however,  styles 
also  define  namespaces  for  specifying  vocabulaiy  type  declarations  and  design  analyses.  A 
style  specification  thus  defines  a  set  of  vocabulary  type  definitions,  a  set  of  design  rules,  a 
set  of  design  analyses,^'*  and  a  set  of  minimal  required  structure  that  all  systems  built  in  that 
style  must  provide.  Any  or  all  of  these  sets  may  be  empty.  Styles  obey  all  of  the  rules  and 
semantics  of  types  presented  thus  far,  with  some  addition^  syntax  and  semantics  to  support 
the  style’s  use  as  a  namespace. 

The  informal  syntax  for  defining  a  style  is: 

Style  <style-name>  =  {  <style-element>* }  ; 

Or 

Style  <style-name>  extends  <super-style-name>*  with  {  <style-element>* }  ; 
where: 

<style-element>  ::=  <Sequence  oh  required  structure  and  values 

I  required  properties 
I  explicit  invariants 
I  explicit  heuristics 
I  design  analyses 
I  type  definitions  > 

The  syntax  and  semantics  for  declaring  individual  type  specifications,  design  rules,  and 
design  analyses  were  described  earlier  in  the  chapter.  A  style  is  a  named  collection  (or  a 
package)  of  such  constructs.  In  its  role  as  a  system  type,  a  style  constrains  the  design  of 
^sterns  defined  in  that  style  by  making  design  vocabulaiy  av^able  for  use  in  the  system 
mstance,  defii^g  the  required  strucl^e  and  design  rules  Cmvariants  and  heuristics)  that  all 
systems  built  in  that  style  must  provide  and  obey.  Example  4.13  illustrates  these  constructs 
■with  a  simple  style  specification. 


A  design  analysis  is  a  named,  parameterized 
evaluations. 


predicate  that  design  rules  can  invoke  to  perform  common 
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style  naiveClientSetverStyle  =  { 

//define  the  style's  vocabulary,  port  and  role  interfaces  first 
Port  Type  nalveClientPortT  -  {...}; 

Port  Type  naiveServerPortT = 

Role  Type  clientSideRoleT  =  {...}; 

Role  Type  serverSideRoleT = {...}; 

//define  the  generic  client  vocabulary  element 
Component  Type  naiveClientT = { 

Port  sendRequest :  nalveClientPortT; 

}; 

//define  the  generic  server  vocabulary  element 
Component  Type  naiveServerT  =  { 

Port  receiveRequest :  naiveServerPortT; 

Property  multiThreaded :  boolean  «  default ;  boolean  =  false;  »; 

Property  maxconcurrenfrequests :  int; 

}; 

//  define  the  generic  binary  client-server  connector 
Connector  Type  csConnT  =  { 

Role  clientSide :  clientSideRoleT; 

Role  serverSide :  serverSideRoleT; 

Property  blocking :  boolean  «  default ;  boolean  =  true»; 

Invariant  size(selfrDles)  ~  2;  //all  csConnTs  are  binary  connectors 

}; 

// limit  the  vocabulary  types  used  in  this  style  to  naiveClienfVs,  naiveServerVs  and  csConnT connectors. 
invariant  forall  comp :  component  in  self.components  \ 

(declaresType(comp,  naiveClientT)  AND  satisfiesTypefcomp,  naiveClientT)) 

OR  (declaresTypefcomp,  naiveServerT)  Af^D  satisfiesTypefcomp,  naiveServerT)); 

Invariant  forall  conn :  connector  in  seif.connectors  \ 

declaresType(conn,  csConnT)  AND  satisfiesType(conn,  csConnT); 

//specify  topological  attachment  constraints: 
invariant  forall  c1 :  component  in  self.components  | 

forall  c2 ;  component  in  se\tcomponents  \  connected(c1  ,c2)  -> 

(declaresType(c1, naiveClientT)  AND  declaresType(cZnaiveServerT)) 

OR  (declaresType  (c1, naiveServerT)  AND  declaresType(c2, naiveClientT)); 

//  make  sure  that  all  of  the  attachments  are  valid... 
invariant  forall  a ;  attachment  in  seltattachments  | 

(declaresType(a.port,  nalveClientPortT)  ->  declaresType(a.role,  clientSideRoleT)) 

AND  (declaresType(a.port,  naiveServerPortT)  ->  declaresType(a.role,  serverSideRoleT)); 


Figure  4.13:  Naive  client-server  style  specification  example  illustrates  style  structure 
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System  instances  may  make  use  of  the  design  vocabulary  and  analyses  packaged  in  a  style  by 
declaring  that  ^e  system  satisfies  a  style.  The  sjmtax  for  declaring  that  a  system  instance 
satisfies  a  style  is  analogous  to  declaring  that  a  design  element  satisfies  an  element  type: 

System  <SystemName> :  <StyleName>  =  {  <system-decl-body>  }  ; 

When  a  system  instance  declares  that  it  is  designed  in  a  specific  style  the  names  of  all  of  the 
types  and  design  analyses  declared  in  that  style  are  visible  within  the  system  instance. 
Further,  all  of  the  design  rules  contained  in  the  style  definition  must  hold  over  the  system 
instance.  That  rs,  the  design  rules  in  the  style  definition  take  effect  in  the  scope  of  the  tystem 
instance,  binding  the  concrete  elements  in  the  system  instance  to  the  appropriate  abstrart 
design  rules  of  the  style.  Declaring  that  a  system  is  designed  in  a  specific  style  indicates  that 
the  design  rules  declared  in  that  style  must  be  maintained  in  the  system  instance.  Failure  to 
satisfy  these  constraints  constitutes  a  type  error. 

The  set  of  type  specifications  ^ven  in  a  style  declaration  provide  vocabulary  elements  that 
can  be  used  vdthin  system  specifications  in  that  style.  The  system  definition  is  not,  however, 
limrted  to  using  only  the  types  provided  by  the  style  unless  there  is  a  design  rule  that 
exphcitly  limits  the  types  of  vocabulary  that  can  be  used.  Design  elements  within  the  system 
instance  that  claim  to  satisfy  a  type  defined  in  the  style  must,  however,  satisfy  the  type 
predicate  given  in  the  style  definition. 

Instantiating  style  instances 

The  new  operator  defined  earlier  in  this  chapter  for  creating  minimal  instances  of  simple 
element  types  can  also  be  used  with  styles  to  create  systems  with  the  minimal  required 
structure  to  satisfy  the  style  specification.  As  with  simple  element  types,  the  extended  with 
construct  can  be  used  to  extend  the  minimal  structure  provided  by  new  and  customize  the 
created  system.  The  basic  syntax  for  creating  a  new  minimal  instance  of  a  style  follows: 

System  <sys-name> :  <style-name>  =  new  <style-name>  [ extended  with  {...}] ; 

The  semantics  for  using  the  new  operator  with  systems  are  analagous  to  the  semantics  for 
using  new  with  simple  element  types. 

Substyles 

Because  the  style  construct  is  based  on  Armam's  element  type  constructs,  the  type  system's 
notion  of  subtyping  extends  to  styles  as  well.  Using  this  subtyping  notion,  a  style  can  extend 
an  easting  style  to  make  use  of  the  types  and  design  rules  defined  in  the  pyitfing  style.  The 
existing  style  becomes  the  superstyle,  and  the  newly  defined  style  is  the  substyk.  The  following 
example  illustrates  such  an  extension: 

Style  super  =  {...}; 

Style  sub  extends  super  with  { 

Component  type  new-component  =  {... }; 

Invariant  forall  x  in  seif.components  •  foo(x)); 
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In  this  example  a  new  style  called  adb  extends  an  existing  style  called  super.  Sub  consists  of  the 
union  of  the  t3rpes,  design  rules,  design  analyses,  and  structure  defined  in  both  super  and  sub. 
A  substyle  may  not  redefine  types  or  design  rules  named  in  the  superstyle.  It  may,  however, 
create  new  types  that  extend  the  types  defined  in  a  superstyle.  Because  the  substyling 
operation  onfy  allows  additional  types,  design  rules,  and  structure  to  be  added  to  a  style,  any 
system  that  satisfies  the  constraints  of  sz/^will  also  satisfy  the  constraints  of  super. 

4.4.7  Multiple  types 

Implicit  in  the  discussion  of  the  previous  three  sections  is  the  fact  that  Armani  supports  a 
typing  discipline  in  which  instances  can  declare  and  satisfy  multiple  types  and  subtypes  can 
declare  multiple  supertypes.  This  capabilty  allows  designers  to  explicitly  declare  that  a  single 
design  element  plays  multiple  roles,  or  that  a  single  element  has  the  aspects  and  properties  of 
multiple  types  of  design  elements.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  to  abstract  specific,  common 
aspects  of  design  elements  into  an  appropriate  collection  of  types  and  compose  those 
aspects  into  instances  with  the  desired  properties  by  simply  selecting  an  appropriate  set  of 
types  for  the  given  instance.  The  instance  inherits  all  of  the  aspects  captured  in  each  of  the 
types  it  declares  that  it  satisfies. 

For  example,  three  orthogonal  architectural  aspects  of  components  might  be  captured  in 
three  independent  component  types  called  supports-transactions,  miM-threaded,  and  persists-daiz. 
Each  of  these  component  types  defines  just  the  properties  and  structure  of  a  component 
that  are  required  for  the  aspects  that  the  type  captures.  To  make  a  new  instance  of  a  database 
component  that  has  all  of  these  properties  an  architect  could  simpfy  use  the  following 
declaration: 

Component superDB : supports-transactions,  multi-threaded,  persists-data  =  ...; 

The  architect  would,  of  course,  probabfy  also  want  to  extend  the  instance  with  additional 
information  specific  to  that  instance.  This  capability  is  supported  with  the  extended  with 
construct. 

This  technique  can  also  be  used  to  create  new  subtypes  that  reuse  all  of  the  specification 
details  of  their  supertypes.  The  previous  example  can  be  readily  modified  to  define  a  new 
type  of  database  component  rather  than  an  instance,  as  the  following  declaration  illustrates: 

Component  Type  superDBT  extends  supports-transactions, 

multi-threaded, 
persists-data  with  {. . .}; 

The  ability  to  declare  multiple  types  for  instances  and  multiple  supertypes  for  type 
declarations  with  such  ease  comes  direcdy  from  the  predicate  foundation  of  Armani’s  type 
system.  Predicates  are  highly  modular  and  readily  composed  through  conjunction.  Likewise, 
this  capability  extends  to  all  types  of  architectural  element  types,  even  styles. 

This  capability  has  proven  to  be  particularfy  useful.  The  case  studies  in  Chapter  7  and  8 
illustrate  that  most  of  architects  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  capability  have  found  it  to 
be  powerful,  flexible,  and  intuitive. 
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Supporting  this  trivial  composition  of  types  introduces  the  opportunity  for  two  kinds  of 
conflicts  -  naming  conflicts  and  conceptual  mismatch  conflicts.  Naming  conflicts  are 
relativefy^  easy  to  deal  with.  The  use  of  an  ambiguous  name  within  a  type  or  instance 
specification  is  simply  an  error.  A  language  user  can  avoided  naming  conflicts  by  qualifying 
references  to  names  that  are  shared  by  multiple  supertypes  (or  declared  in  multiple  types  that 
the  element  instantiates).  For  example,  the  following  pair  of  style  declarations  both  define 
the  client  type.  When  the  sample  system  instantiates  a  c&^-typed  component  it  needs  to 
imambiguously  specify  which  of  the  dient  type  declarations  it  is  instantiring. 

Style  generic-cs  =  {...  Component  Type  client  =  {...} ...}; 

Style  special-cs  =  {...  Component  Type  client  =  /...j ... }; 

System  sampie :  generic-cs,  special-cs  =  { 

Component  generic-client :  generic-cs.client  =  {...}; 

Component  special-client :  special-cs.ctient  =  {...}; 

} 

Qualification  with  a  type  name  is  required  only  where  the  lack  of  a  qualifying  identifier  leads 
to  ambiguity. 

The  second  type  of  conflict  that  can  occur  when  using  multiple  styles  within  a  single  system 
are  conceptual  mismatches.  These  conflicts  occur  because  the  styles  being  used  are 
fundamenta%  incompatible  with  each  other.  An  example  of  such  a  conflict  is  a  system  that 
merges  a  pipe-filter  style,  which  requires  that  all  components  are  filters  and  all  connectors 
are  pipes,  with  a  client-server  style  that  requires  all  components  to  be  clients  or  servers  and 
all  connectors  to  be  HTTP  streams.  Unless  the  required  types  are  (accidentally)  compatible 
^th  each  other  (e.g.  instances  of  Filters  satisfy  the  constraints  of  Client)  non-empty  system 
instances  can  not  be  created  that  satisfy  the  constraints  of  both  styles. 

It  is  up  to  Armam  users  to  detect  and  avoid  such  conceptual  conflicts.  Fundamental 
conceptual  conflicts  will  generally  be  readily  apparent  to  the  user  because  he  or  she  is  unable 
to  instantiate  the  structure  or  properties  that  desired  without  creating  type  errors.  In  general, 
the  ability  to  detect  deep  conceptual  mismatches  also  requires  a  degree  of  taste,  judgement, 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  architect  using  the  tool.  Using  multiple  styles  in  a  single 
system  instance  expands  the  vocabulary  available  for  use  in  that  tystem  but  generalfy 
constrains  the  design  of  the  system  further  by  introducing  additional  design  constraints.  As 
the  previous  example  indicates,  it  is  possible  to  overly  constrain  a  design  by  using  multiple 
styles.  Tools  can  be  developed  to  detect  obvious  style  incompatibilities  but  they  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  to  be  careful  when  using  multiple  styles  for  a  single  system  instance. 

4.4.8  Formal  type  system  semantics 

Throughout  this  chapter  s  presentation  of  Armani’s  type  tystem  I  have  repeatedly  deferred  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  type  system’s  formal  semantics.  Rather  than  repeat  the  lengthy 
presentation  of  the  language’s  semantics  that  can  be  found  in  [Mon98],  in  this  section  I 
provide  a  high-level  overview  of  the  approach  taken  to  formalize  the  type  system’s 
semantics. 
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Armani’s  predicate-based  type  systems  can  be  represented  denotationally  with  a  set-based 
formalism.  Using  this  formalism,  all  entities  in  the  syntactic  domain  are  mapped  to  elements 
and  sets  in  the  semantic  domain.  Typechecking  is  reduced  to  a  test  for  set  membership.  The 
typechecking  rules  used  are  soimd  if  they  guarantee  that  all  entities  e  that  claim  to  satisfy  a 
type  T  in  the  syntactic  world  correspond  to  an  element  in  the  semantic  domain  that  is  a 
member  of  the  set  defined  by  T  in  the  semantic  domain.  More  formally,  the  following 
equation  must  hold,  where  M  defines  the  meaning  function  that  maps  entities  from  the 
syntactic  domain  to  the  semantic  domain: 

e:T  =>  M{e)  &  M{T) 

Fortunately,  Armani  is  not  the  first  language  to  make  use  of  a  flexible  predicate-based  type 
system.  As  a  result,  defining  the  formal  semantics  for  such  a  type  system  is  basicalfy  a  solved 
problem.  Specifically,  PVS  [OS97]  provides  a  detailed  formal  semantics  for  their  predicate- 
based  type  language.  Although  PVS  is  significantly  more  complex  and  powerful  than  Armani 
(as  discussed  in  section  3.2.2),  we  were  able  to  slightly  extend  the  semantics  for  a  subset  of 
the  full  PVS  language  to  capture  Armani’s  type  semantics.  The  important  aspects  of  this 
extension  included  adding  support  for  record  types  to  the  PVS  formal  specification  and 
modifying  some  of  the  semantic  equations  to  reflect  a  subtle  distinction  between  PVS  and 
Armani  type  semantics.  Specifically,  instances  that  claim  to  satisfy  a  type  in  Armani  may  have 
additional  structure  and  properties  beyond  those  required  by  the  type  specification,  whereas 
PVS  requires  that  instances  of  a  type  have  exactly  the  structure  and  properties  required  hy  the 
type. 


4.5  Expressiveness,  analyzability,  and  incrementality 

The  previous  four  sections  presented  the  Armani  design  language  and  illustrated  how  it 
could  be  used  to  capture  instances  of  software  architecture  specifications  and  software 
architecture  design  expertise.  These  capabilities  address  the  language’s  first  two  requirements. 
In  this  section  I  argue  that  the  language  also  satisfies  its  other  requirements  -  expressiveness, 
anafyzability,  and  incrementality. 

4.5.1  Expressiveness 

The  notation  and  constructs  aipplied  hy  the  Armani  desigt  lar^ta^  must  matd)  the  expressvue  needs  of 
sofkmre  ardritects 

The  Armani  design  language  presented  in  this  chapter  provides  constructs  for  specifying 
abstract  architectural  slides  and  concrete  instances  of  system  designs,  abstract  types  and 
concrete  instances  of  components  and  connectors,  abstract  and  concrete  interfaces  to 
components  and  coimectors,  properties  that  can  be  associated  with  any  other  construct, 
design  constraints  in  the  form  of  predicate  expressions  that  can  be  enforced  as  heuristics  or 
invariants,  parameterized  abstract  design  rules  (called  design  analyses),  and  topological 
structure.  All  of  these  are  captured  through  structural  specifications  and  predicate 
expressions.  All  of  these  constructs  support  hierarchical  decomposition  and  encapsulation. 
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As  this  list  illustrates,  the  Armani  design  language  provides  enough  constructs  to  specify 
architectural  structure,  properties,  connectivity,  and  design  rules  in  a  variety  of  different  ways 
without  providing  an  overwhelming  and  semantically  intractable  array  of  constructs.  AH  of 
this  expressive  capability  emphasizes  static  structure  and  the  ability  to  verify  that  properties 
of  that  structure  hold. 

The  language's  expressiveness  requirement  is  given  in  terms  of  how  the  language's 
constructs  match  the  expressive  needs  of  software  architects.  Determining  whether  this  is  an 
appropriate  or  overly  limited  set  of  expressive  capabilities  is  difficult  without  drawing  on 
experience  using  the  language  to  design  software  systems  and  capture  architeaural  design 
expertise.  Please  see  the  case  studies  in  chapters  7  and  8  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  how 
these  experiments  indicate  that  Armani's  design  language  is  capable  expressing  df»<;igri<!  and 
design  expertise  for  a  broad  range  of  architectural  st^es.  These  case  studies  also  indicate  that 
the  language  provides  sufficient  depth  of  expression  to  capture  interesting  concepts  within 
the  styles. 

Armani's  broad  array  of  constructs  for  capturing  designs  and  design  expertise,  combined 
with  the  case  stucfy  experiences  using  the  language  argue  that  the  language  satisfies  its 
expressiveness  requirement. 

4.5.2  Analyzability 

Armam’sdedgtlm,gM^nnist  support  the  eizdiioticn  and analysk  of  orchitBOural  descriptions. 

Support  for  the  analysis  of  architectural  specifications  lies  at  the  core  of  the  Armani  design 
language.  As  a  result,  Armani's  design  language  readily  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
language  supports  two  basic  kinds  of  analysis.  First,  it  has  a  "built-in"  analytical  capability 
pro^dded  by  the  language's  typechecking  system.  Second,  it  has  the  ability  to  annotate 
architectural  specifications  with  properties  that  can  be  analyzed  by  external  tools. 

Armani's  typechecking  process  provides  the  language's  primary  "built-in"  anafytical 
capability.  The  typechecking  process  determines  whether  an  instance  of  an  architectural 
specification  (a)  satisfies  all  of  its  type  declarations,  and  (b)  satisfies  all  of  its  instance- 
specific  design  rules.  Because  Armani's  type  system  and  design  constraint  langut^e  allows 
architects  to  specify  complex  predicate  constraints  and  types,  the  typechecking  process 
provides  sophisticated  analytical  capabilities  when  used  properly. 

Because  all  design  rules  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  Armani  design  language  can  be  verified 
with  Armani's  typechecker,  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  arbitrarify  complex  design  rules  without 
having  to  make  use  of  any  anafysis  tools  other  than  the  Armani  typechecker.  As  I  discussed 
in  detail  in  section  4.3,  one  of  the  primary  issues  in  selecting  an  underlying  formalism  for 
capturing  design  constraints  and  creating  a  language  for  expressing  those  constraints  was 
decidability.  I  had  to  limit  the  type-based  analyzability  of  the  langm^e  in  two  important  ways 
to  insure  that  the  process  of  typechecking  design  specifications  remained  decidable.  The  first 
constraint  is  that  quantifications  over  infinite  sets  are  not  supported.  The  second  constraint 
is  that  the  typechecker  does  not  provide  any  meta-evaluation  capability  for  inferring  or 
proving  properties  about  type  and  st}de  specifications  themselves.  Armani's  type  analysis 
infi'astructure  cannot,  for  example,  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  create  a  valid  instance 
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of  a  given  type  T.  Neither  of  these  constraints  proved  to  be  particularfy^  problematic  in 
practice. 

Although  very  powerful,  Armani's  typechecking  capability  neither  enables  nor  provides  all 
desirable  forms  of  architectural  analysis.  Recognizing  that  only  a  core  analytical  capability 
should  be  built  directfy^  into  the  language  infrastructure,  architectural  designs  specified  in  the 
Armani  design  language  can  be  arbitrarily  annotated  with  properties  to  be  analyzed  and 
evaluated  by  external  design  tools.  The  determination,  for  example,  of  many  emergent 
system  properties  are  calculated  with  external  tools.  This  approach  allows  the  languj^e  to 
support  arbitrary  forms  of  analysis  while  limiting  the  number  of  domain-specific  constructs 
that  it  needs  to  support  natively.  I  discuss  how  Armani’s  environment  infirastructure 
supports  the  integration  of  external  analysis  tools  in  detail  in  Chapter  5  and  the  case  studies 
presented  in  chapters  7-8  illustrate  the  feasability  and  utility  of  this  approach. 

4.5.3  Incrementality 

The  lan^u^  must  sitpport  irKmmTtd  capture  of  ardntectural  desiQt  expertise  and  maemental 
modfhzticm  to  ardoiteclmal  specfcations. 

The  Armani  design  language  provides  a  number  of  constructs  and  capabilities  that  allow  it 
to  meet  this  requirement.  First,  all  of  Armani's  core  constructs  are  explicitly  designed  to  be 
incrementally  composable.  As  a  result,  incrementally  adding  new  properties,  structure,  design 
rules,  type  declarations,  etc.  to  design  elements  and  design  element  types  is  a  straightforward 
operation.  Likewise,  incrementally  adding  the  expertise  and  structure  contained  in  a  type 
specification  to  a  subtype  or  an  instance  of  a  design  element  is  trivial.  As  described  earlier  in 
this  chapter,  all  that  is  required  is  simply  declaring  that  the  subtype  or  instance  inherits  fi'om 
the  supertype. 

Second,  Armam's  modular  language  constructs  underlie  and  enable  this  composability. 
Requiring  that  aU  design  element  and  design  expertise  specifications  be  packaged  in  standard, 
discrete  umts  makes  it  possible  to  provide  a  standard  set  of  incremental  integration  rules. 
These  rules  define  a  framework  for  incrementally  adding  or  removing  structure,  properties, 
and  design  rules  from  design  element  types  and  instances.  These  rules  also  support  the 
incremental  modification  of  the  properties,  substructure,  and  design  rules  themselves.  By 
providing  standard  containers  (design  rules,  components,  etc.,)  for  the  specification  of 
designs  and  design  expertise,  it  is  easy  for  both  machines  and  people  to  tmderstand  the 
meaning  of  composing  these  entities. 

Third,  Armani’s  subtyping  discipline  encourages  designers  to  incremental^  extend  their 
design  vocabulary  and  styles  as  needed,  lypes  can  be  trivially  extended  with  additional 
information  by  creating  a  subtype  that  defines  only  the  incremental  additions  that  the 
subtype  makes  to  the  supertype.  Subtyping  is  a  standard,  well-understood  mechanism  for 
incremental  extension.  It  works  particularly  well,  however,  with  Armani's  rich  predicate 
language  to  support  the  incremental  creation  of  design  element  types  that  capture  exactly 
the  expertise  needed  to  meet  a  particular  design  goal. 

As  I  discuss  in  Chapter  5,  having  a  modular  and  incremental  language  for  capturing 
architectural  design  expertise  provides  a  superb  foundation  for  building  an  incrementally 
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configurable  softw^e  architecture  design  environment.  Its  utility  extends,  however,  b^ond 
its  role  in  custommng  the  Armani  design  environment.  The  ability  to  collea  design  expertise 
in  small,  moddar,  and  composable  packets  simplifies  the  conceptual  effort  required  to 
capture  and  express  the  design  expertise  itself.  Furthermore,  it  allows  designers  to  select  the 
expertise  that  they  need  for  a  specific  project  and  to  quickly  adapt  the  basic  concepts  t-hat 
they  have  to  work  with. 

4.6  Architectural  specifications  and  implementation  code 

The  Armam  design  language  is  fundamentally  a  declarative  language  for  describing  the 
abstract  architectural  structure  and  properties  of  software  system  designs,  as  well  as 
constraints  on  the  evolution  of  those  designs.  Because  it  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
programming  language,  it  does  not  provide  constructs  for  describing  program-level  behavior 
or  the  algorithms  used  to  implement  component  and  conneaor  functionality.  By  design,  it  is 
not  possible  to  compile  an  arbitrary  Armani  specification  into  an  executable  system. 

^though  at  first  glance  this  disconnect  between  architectural  design  and  program 
implementation  might  appear  problematic,  it  provides  at  least  two  significant  benefits.  First, 
it  ^ows  architects  to  focus  on  large-scale  questions  about  how  a  system’s  components  are 
going  to  work  together  and  reason  about  the  system-wide  properties  that  will  emerge  from 
the  composition  of  the  system’s  components  and  connectors.  Working  independent  of  the 
implementation  code  encourages  architects  to  get  the  high-level,  abstract  design  correct 
before  woriying  about  the  implementation  details.  Second,  a  great  deal  of  design  done  at  the 
architectural  level  of  abstraction  is  concerned  with  composing  entities  for  which  the 
architea  has  no  access  to  source  code.  The  components  and  connectors  with  which  he  or 
she  must  work  have  been  purchased  from  third-party  suppliers  who  provide  an  interface  and 
some  form  of  description  of  the  component  or  connector’s  behavioral  and  a-functional 
properties,  but  no  source  code.  In  these  cases,  mapping  to  the  source  code  that  implements 
Ae  components  is  basically  a  non-issue,  as  the  architect  has  no  access  to  the  code.  The 
important  architectural  issues  are  determining  the  interfaces  that  the  component  or 
connector  provides,  it’s  properties,  the  rules  that  must  be  followed  to  successfully  integrate 
the  entity  into  a  system  specification,  and  evaluating  how  it  will  work  in  a  proposed  system 
design. 

An  important  implication  of  this  approach  is  that  the  language  has  a  very  different  flavor 
than  a  programming  language.  Specifically,  the  Armani  design  language  has  no  concept  of  an 
executing  program,  nor  does  it  provide  constructs  for  iteration  or  branching.  An  Armani 
description  is  simpfy-  a  specification  of  a  software  system  design  or  abstraa  Hf^sign  expertise. 

Although  Armani  is  not  itself  a  programming  language,  it  is  possible  to  associate  program 
code  with  an  architectural  specification.  Specificalfy,  source  code  and  abstract  behavioral 
specifications  that  could  be  used  to  generate  souce  code  can  be  associated  with  dpgjgn 
elements  (or  design  element  types)  through  Armani’s  property  construct.  Specifically,  code 
and  specifications  can  either  be  stored  directfy^  as  the  value  of  a  property  or  the  properties 
can  store  references  to  the  code  via  a  URL  or  file  name.  This  has  proven  useful  in  cases 


where  the  architect  woridng  with  Armani  either  has  the  source  code  for  a  component 
connector  available,  or  will  eventually  need  to  implement  that  code. 

Although  Armani  does  not  provide  built-in  mechanisms  for  rigorously  and  provably 
mapping  architectural  specifications  to  implementation  code,  developing  ways  to  do  so  is  an 
important  direction  for  future  work.  Recent  work  on  this  topic  by  Moiiconi  et  al  [MQR94] 
provides  a  good  start  but  it  solves  only  part  of  the  problem.  UniCon’s  work  on  generating 
implementation  code  for  common  connection  mechanisms  [Shaw+95]  provides  another 
promising  and  less  formal  approach  to  automating  the  process  of  generating 
implementation  code  from  architectural  specifications. 

4.7  Summary 

The  Armani  design  language  described  in  this  chapter  meets  its  requirements.  It  provides  a 
language  and  framework  for  capturing  software  architecture  designs  and  design  expertise. 
The  language  also  supports  the  declarative  and  incrementally  modifiable  specification  of 
instances  of  architectural  designs.  As  a  result,  the  Armani  design  language  provides  an 
infrastructure  that  demonstrates  the  first  half  of  the  thesis  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  a 
sigT^icant  and  usefd  coUectkn  of  scftuime  architectwe  desigt  expertise  mth  a  lan^io^  and  mechanisms  far 
expressing  desigt  vocahdary,  desigr  ndes,  and  architectural  styles.  The  case  studies  described  in 
chapters  7  and  8  build  on  this  introduction  to  the  language  and  Illustrate  w£^  in  which  the 
language  has  been  used  to  capture  architectural  styles,  system  descriptions,  and  other  forms 
of  architectural  design  expertise. 
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Chapter  5 

The  Armani  Design  Environment 


The  previous  chapter  demonstrated  the  first  half  of  this  dissertation's  thesis:  it  is  possible  to 
capture  a  si^fafkant  and  usefid  collection  of  software  ardntecture  ded§t  expertise  with  a  lan^ta^  and 
niedjanismsfirexpressingdesig2vocahuIar^  desi^  rules,  andarchitecturd styks .  This  chapter  illustrates 
how  Armani  addresses  the  second  half  of  the  thesis:  this  captured  des^  expertise  can  be  used  to 
incrementally  customize  sofkmre arthitectMre  desi^  endrcnments. 

I  demonstrate  this  claim  by  developing  a  rapidly  configurable  software  architecture  design 
environment  that  can  be  incrementally  customized  with  design  expertise  specifications 
captured  in  the  Armam  design  language.  In  this  chapter  I  lay  out  the  requirements  for  such 
an  environment.  I  then  describe  the  architecture  of  the  configurable  Armani  environment, 
show  how  it  supports  incremental  customization,  and  discuss  some  key  issues  surrounding 
this  approach.  Fina%,  I  argue  that  the  Armani  environment’s  architecture  satisfies  these 
requirements. 

5.1  Design  environment  requirements 

The  Armani  design  environment’s  primary  requirement  is  that  an  environment  developer  be 
able  to  rapidly  reconfigure  it  with  design  expertise  captured  in  the  Armani  language  This  is 
the  only  requirement  that  needs  to  be  met  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  second  rlaim  of 
the  thesis  holds.  In  addition  to  support  for  incremental  reconfiguration,  four  subsidiary 
requirements  must  also  be  met  if  the  environment  is  to  be  broadly  useful  and  sufficient^ 
powerful  -  leverage,  efficiency,  support  for  external  tool  integration,  and  user-interface 
configurability.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  five  requirements  appear  to  be  applicable  not  only  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  Armani  design  environment,  but  also  to  a  wide  class  of  similar, 
highfy-configurable  systems. 

Requirement  1:  Incremental  reconfiguration.  It  must  be  possdde  to  incrementally  custmuze  the 
Armani  desi^  endarcnment  to  take  aduantage  of  architectural  desi^  expertise  captured  in  the  Armani 
desi^lanQio^. 

This  is  the  Armani  design  environment’s  fundamental  requirement.  Architectural  Hpsign 
expertise  expressed  in  the  Armani  design  language  is  valuable  by  itself  as  a  set  of  hiunan- 
readable  design  guidelines.  This  expertise  becomes  much  more  valuable,  however,  when 
Armani  s  tools  process  it  and  guide  designers  in  creating  and  analyzing  software 
architectures.  The  core  capability  Armani  needs  to  provide  is  the  ability  to  c^amically  add, 
remove,  and  modify  an  environment’s  design  expertise,  updating  the  environment 
appropriatefyto  reflea  the  changes. 
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One  of  the  challenges  introduced  by  this  requirement  is  selecting  the  axes  along  which  the 
environment  can  be  reconfigured.  As  the  previous  chapter  discussed,  the  Armani  design 
language  provides  a  basic  set  of  design  elements  that  the  generic  Armani  environment  uses 
as  a  baseline  design  vocabulary.  The  language  also  provides  a  variety  of  constructs  for 
introducing  new  vocabulary,  design  rules,  and  design  anaty’ses.  Linguistically,  this 
customization  can  be  done  incrementally  and  at  various  grantilarides.  An  arclfitect  can  adapt 
or  erteiid  design  expertise  at  the  level  of  styles,  design  element  and  property  types,  systems, 
or  individual  element  instances.  The  Armani  design  environment  needs  to  support  all  of  the 
axes  and  granularities  of  configuration  that  the  Armani  design  language  supports.  In 
addition,  as  requirements  four  and  five  describe,  it  also  needs  to  support  the  inclusion  or 
removal  of  external  tools  and  the  incremental  reconfiguration  of  its  user  interface. 

Requirement  2:  Leverage.  The  Armani  desi^  enarmment  must  prodde  architects  with  sigi^kant 
kim^far  creatir^,  euahtaiing,  and  manipulating  desigis  and  desigt  expertise. 

One  of  the  primary  benefits  of  a  good  tool  is  that  it  extends  and  magnifies  the  tool  user’s 
capabilities.  That  is,  the  tool  provides  its  user  with  leverage.  To  give  architects  this  leverage 
for  their  design  and  analysis  capabilities,  Armani  must  provide  a  coUection  of  tools  for 
processing,  manipulating,  and  analyzing  designs  expressed  in  the  language.  Specifically,  it 
must  provide  at  least  the  following  tools: 

•  A  parser  to  read  textual  design  expertise,  style,  and  S3^em  descriptions  expressed  in 
the  Armani  design  language. 

•  Type  and  constraint  checking  tools  to  enstire  that  designs  satisfy  their  type 
constraints  and  design  rules. 

•  An  error  reporting  system  to  alert  the  architect  of  problems  or  issues  with  designs. 

In  addition  to  these  core  tools,  the  Armani  environment  also  needs  to  provide  a  graphical 
user  interface  for  creating,  displaying,  documentuig,  and  otherwise  manipulating  architectural 
specifications. 

Requirement  3:  Efficiency.  The  Armani  dedgt  emironment  must  work  efficiently  enou^  to  airport 
the  mteractiue  creaticn,  updating,  and  ecaluatkn  of  architectural  desigisanddesigi  expertise. 

In  addition  to  being  configurable,  the  Armani  design  environment  needs  to  provide 
sufficientfy  fast  response  times  for  interactive  use  on  designs  containing  up  to  one  thousand 
design  elements  (components,  connectors,  etc.).  Note  that  this  efficiency  requirement  is 
expressed  completely  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  an  architect  working  on  architectural 
specifications.  Ensuring  efficiency  for  faster  response  times  or  larger  designs  is  beyond  the 
scope  or  needs  of  this  tool.  Once  a  design  reaches  more  than  one  thousand  design  elements 
it  generalfy  includes  much  more  detail  than  is  required  at  the  architectural  level  of  dpcign 

Requirement  4:  External  tool  integration.  The  Armani  desigi  endronnwtt  must  allow 
external  tools  to  access,  manifxdate,  and  euduate  Armani  desigt  representations. 

The  desi^  environment  relies  on  its  design  language  to  capture  declarative  design  expertise. 
The  environment  also,  however,  needs  to  be  able  to  capture  design  anafyses  and  operations 
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that  are  best  expressed  algorithmicalty;  As  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  category  of 
design  expertise  is  called  operatiomd  design  expertise. 

Operational  design  expertise  is  frequently  encapsulated  in  legacy  design  and  analysis  tools. 
When  no  mechanism  exists  that  encapsulates  the  desired  operational  design  expertise, 
however,  it  is  frequently  useful  to  create  new  tools  to  capture  it.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
dissertation,  I  define  extervd  tods  as  tools  that  operate  on  Armani  design  representations 
without  being  part  of  the  core  Armani  infrastructure.  Both  legacy  tools  and  freshly-built 
point  solutions  are  considered  external  tools. 

To  support  the  capture  and  use  of  operational  design  expertise,  the  Armani  environment 
must  allow  external  tools  to  access,  manipulate,  and  evaluate  Armani  design  representations. 

Requirement  5:  User  interface  configurability.  The  Arman  desigi  emmmTetrt’s  user  interface 
nnrst  mpponuserdejmedgrc^hicalckpictk^  desigTsanddesi^elermits. 

Although  the  Armani  design  language  provides  a  precise  and  flexible  notation  for  describing 
software  architectures  and  architectural  design  expertise,  many  architects  prefer  to  work  with 
graphical  notations.  To  address  this  need,  Armani  must  provide  a  user  interface  that 
architects  can  use  to  create  and  manipulate  architectural  specifications  graphically. 

The  graphical  notations  that  architects  use  to  represent  their  designs  can  vary  significantly 
between  different  styles  and  even  between  different  individuals.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
the  environment’s  user  interface  be  customizable  and  reconfigurable  so  that  architects  can 
match  the  visual  depictions  they  would  like  to  use  for  their  design  vocabulary  and  system 
specifications  with  the  underlying  semantic  representations.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
architect  be  able  to  view  either  the  graphical  representation  of  a  design  or  its  undeifying 
textual  Armani  representation.  Taking  this  requirement  one  step  further,  architects  should  be 
able  to  select  whether  they  would  like  to  use  a  text-based  interface  or  a  graphical  interface 
with  Armani. 

Part  of  the  challenge  in  satisfying  this  requirement  is  determining  which  parts  of  the  user 
interface  should  be  fixed  and  which  should  be  variable.  The  other  aspect  is  the  need  to 
provide  ways  to  gracefully  integrate  external  tools’  user  interfaces  with  the  core  Armani 
environment's  user  interface. 


5.2  The  Armani  design  environment  architecture 

In  this  section  I  introduce  the  Armani  design  environment’s  architecture.  First,  I  describe  the 
core  shared  infrastructure  that  is  common  to  all  design  environments.  I  then  present 
extensions  to  this  architecture  that  support  the  integration  of  external  tools  into  the 
environment.  Finally,  I  discuss  how  the  architecture  of  this  environment  supports  user 
interface  customization. 
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5.2.1  Core  shared  environment  infrastructure 

^  Armani  design  environments  share  a  set  of  common  infrastructure.  This  core 
infrastructure  defines  the  basic,  generic  Armam  design  environment  from  vi^hich  all  custom 
Armani  environments  are  derived.  The  heart  of  this  common  infrastructure  is  a  component 
called  the  ardtiteome  desi^  representation,  or  ADR.  The  ADR  stores  object-based,  program- 
matical^-manipulable,  representations  of  Armani  designs  and  design  expertise. 

In  addition  to  the  ADR,  Armam  provides  a  set  of  basic  tools  for  manipulating,  persisting, 
and  evaluating  .^mani  designs  and  design  expertise.  The  following  five  tools  round  out  the 
baseline  shared  infrastructure: 

•  A  parser  that  reads  textual  design  expertise,  style,  and  system  descriptions  expressed 
in  the  Armam  design  language  and  converts  them  into  an  object-based 
representation  in  the  ADR. 

•  An  unparser  that  exports  Armani  design  specifications  from  their  object-based 
representations  in  the  ADR  to  text. 

•  A  ^e  manager  that  verifies  designs  are  type-correct  and  that  they  satisfy  their 
design  rules. 

•  An  analysis  engine  that  evaluates  design  anafysis  expressions  in  the  context  of 
specific  designs  or  design  elements. 

•  An  error  reporting  system  that  alerts  environment  users  of  design  problems. 
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Figure  5.1:  Architecture  of  the  Armani  design  environment’s  core  shared  infrastructure 


The  diagram  in  figure  5.1  depicts  Armani's  basic  architecture.  As  the  figure  indicates,  all 
tools  in  a  baseline  Armani  environment  share  a  common  architecture  design  representation 
component.  This  set  of  core  tools  supports  the  ability  to  capture  and  analyze  both 
architectural  specifications  and  architectural  design  expertise  expressed  in  the  Armani  design 
language.  It  also  provides  the  ability  to  evaluate  individual  designs  to  verify  that  they 
conform  to  their  styles  and  design  rules  and  to  report  any  anomalies  discovered  in  evaluating 
the  design. 

This  baseline  infrastructure  is  clearly  missing  some  important  components  and  functionality. 
The  most  obvious  missing  component  is  a  user-interface.  Even  without  a  user  interface, 
however,  this  collection  of  components  can  be  compiled  and  executed.  In  its  minimal 
configuration,  the  environment  simply  reads  and  parses  Armani  design  specifications, 
evaluates  the  designs  for  type-correctness,  and  issues  a  report  on  any  errors  that  it  finds  in 
the  course  of  typechecking.  All  of  this  is  done  by  invoking  the  tools  through  the  operating 
system’s  command  shell.  Output  is  simply  streamed  to  the  standard  output  device. 

This  baseline  environment  encapsulates  Armani’s  core  incremental  configurability 
capabilities.  Architects  and  style  developers  can  customize  the  expertise  captured  ty  the  basic 
design  environment  by  loading  design  vocabulary,  rules,  analyses,  and  style  specifications 
captured  with  the  Armani  design  language  into  the  environment.  In  loading  this  expertise,  an 
environment  designer  (or  architect)  modifies  the  vocabulary  and  semantics  of  design  that  the 
environment  supports,  as  well  as  the  set  of  design  expertise  available  in  the  ADK  The  Type 
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Mana^  Analysis  En^ne  components  use  this  expertise  in  evaluating  architecture 
specifications. 

In  the  next  section  I  will  discuss  how  this  basic  infrastructure  can  be  extended  with 
additional  components  and  tools. 

5.2.2  Extending  the  environment  with  external  tools 

The  ability  to  load  the  core  design  representation  with  design  expertise  is  a  first  step  towards 
rapid  and  incremental  environment  customization.  This  capability  allows  a  designer  to  makp 
both  coarse-grained  and  fine-grained  modifications  to  the  design  expertise  encapsulated  in 
his  or  her  environment.  The  Maratiue  design  expertise  captured  in  the  styles,  designs,  design 
rules,  and  design  malyses  that  can  be  loaded  into  the  base  environment  encompasses  an 
important  and  significant  class  of  design  expertise.  Architects  also,  however,  need  to  be  able 
to  t^e  advantage  of  operational  design  expertise,  or  expertise  that  is  best  captured 
algonthmically  (c.f.  Section  4.4). 

Operational  design  expertise  is  captured  in  an  Armani  environment  by  adding  tools  to  the 
enwonment  that  perform  the  desired  operations.  These  tools,  referred  to  as  external  tools, 
fall  mto  two  broad  categories  -  legacy  tools  that  were  built  independent  of  the  Armani 
environment  but  need  to  interoperate  with  the  environment,  and  Arrnani-spedjic  tools 
were  built  explicitly  as  additions  to  the  Armani  environment. 

Armani  provides  three  types  of  connectors  for  integrating  external  tools  with  its  design 
environment,  each  of  which  encapsulate  a  significantly  different  approach.  All  of  these 
connectors  can  be  used  to  integrate  either  legacy  or  Armani-specific  tools,  though  their 
apphcability  for  each  varies  widely.  Figure  5.2  builds  on  Figure  5.1,  illustrating  how  these 

coimectors  can  be  used  to  integrate  three  different  external  tools  with  the  baseline  Armani 
design  environment. 
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Figure  5.2:  Three  connection  mechanisms  for  extending  the  Armani  core  shared 

infrastructure  with  external  tools.  Connector  (1)  streams  Acme  between 
the  Armani,  Core  Design  Rep  and  an  Acme- Aware  tool,  connector  (2) 
uses  a  COM-based  interface  to  connect  a  legacy  tool  to  the  core 
infrastructure,  and  connector  (3)  uses  direct  Java  method  invocation  to 
link  interact  an  “external”  tool  that  is  loaded  directly  into  the  Core  Design 
Rep’s  process  with  the  Core  Design  Rep. 


The  three  specific  external  tool  integration  connectors  provided  for  integrating  external 
tools  with  Armani  are: 

•  Acme.  The  Acme  tool  integration  connector  streams  textual  Acme  design  represen¬ 
tations  between  the  Armani  environment  and  an  external  tool.  Acme,  described  in 
detail  in  section  3.1.2,  is  an  interchange  standard  for  architecture  design  speci¬ 
fications.  As  an  emerging  interchange  standard,  the  Acme-based  connector  provides 
a  low-cost  integration  mechanism  for  a  wide  selection  of  architectural  design  and 
analysis  tools. 

When  transferring  a  design  from  the  Armani  environment  to  the  external  tool,  the 
connector  converts  an  Armani  design  object  into  a  textual  Acme  description  of  the 
design,  and  streams  that  textual  description  to  the  attached  external  tool.  It  is  the 
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attached  tools  responsibility  to  interpret  the  Acme  specification  and  perform  its 
analysis  or  operation  on  that  Acme  description. 

When  a  design  is  passed  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  external  tool  to  Armani’s 
archite(^e  design  representation  component,  this  process  is  reversed.  The  external 
tool  writes  a  stream  of  Acme  text  to  the  connector.  The  connector  then  parses  this 
stream,  translates  it  to  Armani,  and  builds  an  appropriate  Armani  design  object  in 
the  environment’s  ADR. 

This  approach  provides  a  loose  integration  between  the  environment  and  the 
external  tool.  This  connector  is  most  effective  when  the  integrated  tool  requires  only 
minimal  interaction  with  the  full  environment.  It  is,  however,  an  effective  way  to 
integrate  legacy  tools  that  support  the  Acme  integration  standard  with  the  Armani 
design  environment. 

•  Tool-specific  design  rep  API  connector.  The  second  alternative  for  integrating 
external  tools  with  the  Armani  design  environment  is  to  create  a  connector  that 
provides  a  tool-specific  interface  to  the  architectural  design  representation 
component’s  API.  The  tool-specific  interface  provided  by  this  connector  generally 
exposes  less  functionality  than  the  ADR’s  full  API  but  provides  more  semantically- 
specific  methods.  It  is  the  connector’s  responsibility  to  convert  the  external  tool’s 
requests  made  through  the  thin  interface  into  an  appropriate  series  of  requests  to  the 
The  connector  then  has  to  package  the  ADR’s  response  and  return  it  to  the 
external  tool  in  an  appropriate  format. 

As  an  example,  consider  a  tool  that  walks  over  an  architectural  design  to  calculate 
system  throughput.  TWs  tool  is  concerned  only  with  retrieving  the  components  and 
coimeaors  in  the  design,  discovering  the  performance  properties  of  the  individual 
components  and  connectors,  and  discovering  the  tystem’s  topology.  Rather  than 
expose  the  ADRs  entire  API  to  the  tool,  the  connector  only  exposes  methods  to 
provide  specific  information  about  a  system’s  components,  connectors,  topology, 
and  performance  properties. 

This  integration  approach  has  three  benefits.  First,  it  isolates  the  complexity  of  the 
mteraction  between  the  tool  and  the  environment  in  a  single  connector.  Isolating  this 
complexity  simplifies  the  implementation  of  both  the  ADR  and  the  PYtprnal  tool  and 
makes  evolutionary  changes  to  either  the  ADR  or  the  tool  easier.  Second,  it  provides 
an  ad^tional  degree  of  safety  for  the  overall  environment  by  restricting  the 
operations  that  individual  tools  are  allowed  to  perform  on  the  shared  ripcign 
representation.  Third,  from  the  perspective  of  the  environment  end-user 
approach  provides  a  significantly  tighter  integration  between  external  tools  and  the 
environment  than  the  Acme-based  integration  described  previously.  Although  this 
integration  approach  has  many  benefits,  it  also  requires  the  most  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  environment  developer. 

This  integration  techmque  is  appropriate  for  integrating  both  legaty  tools  and 
Armani-specific  tools.  The  tool-specific  connector  interfaces  can  be  either  written  in 
Java  or  as  COM  interfaces.  Tools  that  do  not  understand  either  of  these  standards 
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can  frequently  be  wrapped  by  a  thin  shell  that  exposes  a  COM  interface  to  the 
outside  world  and  interacts  with  the  tool  using  the  standard  understood  by  that  tool. 
Likewise,  because  COM  can  be  used  within  or  across  process  boundaries,  this 
integration  works  for  tools  that  run  both  within  the  ADR’s  process  boundary  and  for 
tools  that  execute  outside  of  the  ADR’s  process  boundary. 

•  Direct  API  access  to  the  ADR.  The  third  type  of  connection  available  for 
integrating  external  tools  with  the  Armani  design  environment  allows  the  external 
tool  to  directly  invoke  Java  methods  through  the  environment’s  core  Architecture 
Design  Representation  API.  With  this  approach,  the  external  tool  is  loaded  directly 
into  the  ADR’s  Java  process,  creating  an  “in-process  external  tool”  that  is  given  full 
access  to  the  Architecture  Design  Representation’s  API.  An  in-process  tool  has  the 
same  statxis  as  the  Type  Manager,  Analysis  Engine,  or  Error  Reporter  tools  in  the 
baseline  Armani  environment. 

The  Direct-API  access  to  the  ADR  approach  has  two  important  limitations.  First, 
the  tool  must  be  written  in  Java  to  integrate  properly  with  the  ADR.  Second,  the  tool 
must  be  highly  trusted  because  it  will  have  fuU  access  to  the  internals  of  the  Armani 
environment.  As  a  result  of  these  constraints,  this  approach  is  most  appropriate  for 
tools  that  are  developed  directly  by  the  environment  developer  explicitly  for  the 
pinpose  of  operating  over  Armani  designs  stored  in  the  ADR. 

5.2.3  Customized  user  interfaces 

The  previous  two  sections  described  how  the  architecture  of  the  Armani  environment 
allows  custom  environment  designers  to  configure  an  environment  and  integrate  external 
tools.  Although  these  customizations  form  the  foundation  for  Armani’s  configurability,  it  is 
also  critical  that  Armani’s  user-interface  (UI)  be  highfy  configurable  to  convey  the  underfying 
semantic  modifications  to  architects  using  the  tool. 

To  achieve  this  configurability,  the  Armani  environment  provides  the  ability  to  make  both 
coarse-grained  and  fine-grained  modifications  to  Armani’s  user  interface.  The  coarse-grained 
adaptability  derives  from  the  design  decision  to  implement  Armani’s  user  interface  as  a 
standard  external  tool  that  has  no  special  privileges  or  status  in  the  environment.  As  a  result, 
environment  developers  can  completely  replace  the  environment’s  user  interface.  Although 
this  appears  to  be  a  Draconian  approach  to  customizing  the  UI,  it  allows  environment 
designers  to  integrate  the  core  Armani  infrastructure  with  other  tools  that  suppfy^  (and 
require)  their  own  user  interfaces.  Likewise,  it  allows  environment  developers  to  experiment 
with  radically  different  user-interaction  techmques  on  top  of  the  same  basic  environment 
infrastructure. 

One  of  the  implications  of  this  approach  to  user-interface  customization  is  that  the  core 
Armani  infrastructure  binds  very  few  design  decisions  regarding  how  fine-grained  configur¬ 
ation  should  be  supported  in  a  user  interface.  Fine-grained  configuration  includes  such  issues 
as  associating  icons  with  specific  types  of  vocabulary  elements,  techniques  for  editing 
property  values,  etc.  Each  instance  of  an  Armani  user-interface  is  fi-ee  to  provide  its  own 
support  for  such  customization.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  I  will  discuss  how  I  used 
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variations  of  the  external  tool  connector  types  described  in  the  previous  section  to  integrate 
three  different  user  interfaces  with  the  core  Armani  infrastructure.  I  will  also  discuss  the 
fine-grained  user-interface  customization  capabilities  that  each  of  these  interfaces  provide. 
Figure  5.3  illustrates  the  architectural  approaches  taken  to  integrate  each  of  these  user 
interfaces  with  the  core  Armani  environment  infrastructure. 

Command  Line  Interpreter 

The  initial  Armam  user  interface  was  a  textual,  tty-based,  command-line  interpreter  that 
allowed  an  architea  to  load,  view,  modify,  export,  and  typecheck  textual  specifications  of 
Armam  designs  and  design  expertise.  Because  the  interpreter  was  written  in  Java,  the  most 
straightforward  integration  method  available  was  to  simply  load  the  interpreter  into  Armani’s 
ADR  process  and  coimect  it  to  the  ADR’s  API  with  a  direct  Java  method  invocation 
connector.  This  integration  approach  proved  both  simple  and  effective.  Figure  5.3a  illustrates 
the  architectural  approach  taken  to  add  the  command-line  interpreter  user  interface. 

The  i^mani  command-line  interpreter  provided  only  minimal  fine-grained  customization 
capabilities.  Generating  the  mterpreter  with  a  parser  generator  QGC99]  provided  the  ability 
to  easily  add  new  commands  to  the  interpreter.  To  extend  the  interpreter’s  command  set,  an 
environment  developer  simply  had  to  add  a  new  production  to  the  interpreter’s  specification 
along  with  some  Java  code  to  execute  when  the  command  was  invoked.  Although  this 
process  required  the  environment  developer  to  modify  the  interpreter’s  source  code,  the 
code  was  structured  in  such  a  way  that  these  additions  were  straightforward  and  modular. 

Overall,  although  it  was  rather  feature-poor  and  somewhat  lacking  in  visual  appeal,  the 
Armani  environment  and  command  interpreter  front-end,  coupled  with  a  good  text  editor, 
proved  to  be  a  remarkabfy  effective  design  tool. 

AcmeStudio 

The  second  user  interface  that  I  integrated  with  the  Armam  core  infrastructure  was  the 
AcmeStudio  design  environment.  AcmeStudio  [Kom99]  provides  visualization,  graph  Ijyout, 
and  simple  design  analysis  capabilities  for  designs  defined  in  the  Acme  design  language 
[GWM97].  fytegrating  AcmeStudio  with  Armam  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to  quickfy 
put  a  graphical  user  interface  on  top  of  the  Armani  core  infi-astructure.  It  also  added  useful 
functionality  to  the  AcmeStudio  by  providing  it  with  a  powerful  design  rule  checking 
mechanism. 

Figure  5.3b  depicts  the  architecture  of  the  core  Armam  infrastructure  integrated  with  the 
AcmeStudio.  As  this  figure  indicates,  I  used  an  Acme  tool  integration  coimector  to  link 
AcmeStudio  to  the  Armam  infrastructure.  Using  this  integration  approach,  AcmeStudio 
writes  textual  Acme  descriptions  of  its  designs,  types,  and  styles  to  this  connector.  The 
Armani  infrastructure  reads  these  specifications,  translates  them  to  Armani,  evaluates  them 

for  type  consistency,  and  returns  the  results  of  its  analyses  back  to  the  AcmeStudio  as  a 
stream  of  Acme  text. 


no 


Figure  5.3:  Three  architectural  options  for  integrating  a  user  interface  with  the  Armani 
core  design  environment  infrastrucmre 
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AcmeStudio^  provides  ^e-grained  user  interface  and  design  visualization  customization. 

cmeStudios  visualization  capabilities  are,  however,  geared  towards  Acme-based  iHpcjgns 
rather  than  Armani-based  designs.  As  a  result,  Armani  design  rule  and  analysis  constructs  are 
encoded  m  AcmeStudio  designs  as  properties  that  the  Acme-to-Armani  translation  step 
converts  mto  their  appropriate  ^mani  constructs.  Acme  does  not  give  these  constructs  the 

nrst  class  status  that  Armani  doesj  and  the  AcmeStudio  user  interface  reflects  this 
discrepancy. 

Overall,  this  approach  offered  a  quick  way  to  provide  a  graphical  editor  for  Armani  designs. 
Visio-based  GUI 

The  thhd  user  interface  that  I  integrated  with  the  Armani  core  infrastructure  was  designed 
to  be  the  “standard”  ^mani  graphical  user  interface  (GUI).  This  interface  uses  the  Visio 
dra^g  pack^e  ^isio99]  as  the  primary  user  interface  for  editing  and  visualization.  In 
^chtion  to  the  Visio-based  design  editor,  this  interface  includes  a  number  of  Java-based 
GUI  elements  for  editing  individual  design  entities  such  as  components,  connectors, 
properties,  and  design  rules. 

Fi^e  5.3c  illustrates  the  architectural  adaptations  I  made  to  the  core  Armani  infrastructure 
to  integrate  this  GUI  with  Armani.  As  the  figure  indicates,  components  that  provide  a  user 
mtertace  for  editmg  Armani  semantic  elements  are  called  wakshops.  Visio  provides  the  system 
smksh^  for  editing  system  diagrams  and  the  Java-based  GUI  components  provide  the 
workshops  for  editing  individual  design  entities. 

Because  the  various  elements  of  this  user  interface  are  implemented  with  different  languages 
and  technologies,  integrating  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Armani 
environment  infrastructure  proved  to  be  a  challenge.  The  overaU  design  of  the  Armani 
mfrastructine,  however,  allowed  me  to  address  this  challenge  by  creating  a  connector  that 
me-  interactions  between  Visio,  the  Java-based  workshops,  and  Armani’s 

ADR  Tbs  connector,  called  the  GUI  factory  ayrmector  refines  the  tool  integration  approach 
descnbed  for  the  Tod-spedfic  desi^  rep  API  connector  in  section  5.2.2.  It  uses  the  abstract 
actoiy  pattern  described  in  [Gam-l-95]  to  lazily  create  and  invoke  workshops  for  viewing 
and  editmg  design  entities.  ° 

The  GUI  factoiy  conneaor  keeps  track  of  which  visual  entity  corresponds  to  which 
semantic  entity,  and  vice-versa.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  factory  connector  to  establish  a 
direct  connection  between  the  editor  and  the  entity  being  edited.  When  the  GUI  factoiy 
connector  receives  a  request  to  edit  a  semantic  entity,  the  connector  finds  or  instantiates  an 
^propnate  workshop,  asks  that  workshop  to  display  itself  and  edit  the  requested  entity. 
Dependmg  on  the  implementation  of  the  workshop,  this  step  is  done  by  handing  the 
appropriate  workshop  a  Java  or  a  COM  interface  to  the  underlying  semantic  entity.  Once  this 
interface  has  been  properly  handed  off,  the  GUI  factoiy  connector  steps  out  of  the  wty  and 
lets  the  workshop  directly  access  the  underlying  semantic  object  through  this  interface.  As  a 
residt,  after  setting  up  the  initial  connection  between  a  semantic  entity  and  its  editing 
workshop,  the  number  of  indirections  that  the  workshop  requires  to  access  or  update 
semantic  mformation  is  minimal.  This  approach  adds  an  additional  start-up  cost  the  first 
time  an  entity  is  edited  or  a  workshop  is  opened,  but  the  connection  established  between  the 
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workshop  and  edited  entity  is  persistent  through  a  session  so  the  response  time  for  future 
editing  of  that  entity  is  nearly  instantaneous. 

This  integration  technique  has  four  desirable  characteristics.  The  first  is  that  the  semantic 
entities  stored  in  Armani’s  ADR  are  not  bound  to  any  form  of  user-interface  editing  element 
until  run-time.  This  late  binding  of  editor  selection  cleanly  separates  semantic  from 
visualization  concerns  and  removes  user  interface  issues  from  the  implementation  of  the 
underlying  semantic  representation  of  architecmral  entities. 

The  second  desirable  characteristic  of  this  integration  approach  is  that,  to  the  environment 
end-user,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  tight  integration  between  Armani’s  GUI,  underlying 
semantic  representation  (ADR),  and  design  checking  tools.  The  environment  provides  very 
good  interactive  response  and  near-instantaneous  feedback  to  user  manipulations.  The 
integration  appears  to  the  user  to  be  much  tighter  than  the  integration  of  AcmeStudio  and 
the  Armani  design  checking  tools.  Although  the  appearance  to  the  end-user  is  one  of  tight 
integration,  the  dependencies  between  the  individual  components  of  the  Armani  core 
infrastructure  and  GUI  are  minimal,  allowing  them  to  be  maintained  and  evolved 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  third  desirable  characteristic  is  that  it  supports  a  “medium-grained”  form  of  user- 
interface  customization.  Rather  than  completely  replacing  the  user  interface,  an  environment 
developer  can  extend  the  existing  GUI  by  creating  new  workshops  for  editing  specific  types 
of  design  elements.  He  can  insure  that  the  new  workshop  will  be  selected  to  edit  the  desired 
types  of  design  entities  by  simply  reconfiguring  the  dispatch  table  in  the  GUI  factory 
connector.  This  type  of  configuration  requires  more  work  than  the  fine-grained 
customization  capabilities  provided  by  Visio,  but  significantly  less  work  than  building  a  new 
user  interface  from  scratch. 

Finally,  using  a  configurable  commercial  drawing  pack^e  such  as  Visio  for  a  user-interface 
to  the  Armani  core  infrastructure  provides  the  environment’s  end  users  with  a  vast  array  of 
fine-grained  customization  capabilities.  In  section  5.3.5  I  discuss  in  detail  how  I  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  Visio  to  provide  this  fine-grained  user-interface  customization  capability. 


5.3  Design  environment  discussion  and  evaluation 

I  now  revisit  each  of  the  requirements  laid  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

5.3.1  Incremental  reconfiguration 

Requirement:  It  must  be  possihk  to  mcrermTtaliy  customize  the  Armani  desi^  emxrcnment  to  take 
adcantr^  of  anhitecturd  design  expertise  captured  in  the  Armam  desigt  langta^ 

Armani’s  core  environment  infrastructure  is  explicitly  designed  to  support  incremental 
adaptation.  The  environment  provides  a  standard  baseline  infrastructure  that  levers^es  all  of 
the  Armani  design  language’s  built-in  constructs  and  concepts  (e.g.  descriptions  of  design 
element  types  and  instances,  invariant  and  anaty^sis  specifications,  etc.).  An  architect  or 
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environment  designer  can  extend  these  basic  constructs  by  loading  additional  design 
expertise  into  the  environment. 

The  ability  to  load  arbitrary  Armani  design  language  specifications  into  the  core  architecture 
design  representation  provides  the  environment  developers  and  architects  working  with  the 
Armani  environment  a  very  fine-grained  customization  capability.  Individual  design  rules, 
vocabulaty  items,  and  analyses  can  be  loaded,  removed,  or  modified  “on-the-fly”.  The  dp^i’gn 
languages  style  construct  also  allows  environment  developers  to  use  the  same  technique  to 
make  coarse-grained  modifications  to  the  environment’s  bocfy-  of  design  expertise  hy  loading 
(or  removing)  large  collections  of  related  expertise  in  a  single  operation.  At  a  semantic  level, 
for  example,  an  environment  can  be  trivial^  switched  from  supporting  design  done  in  a 
Style  to  supporting  design  done  in  an  msrac£rrgprooesses  style  by  removing  the  first 
style  from  the  environment  and  loading  the  second  style  into  the  environment. 

The  ability  to  incrementally  reconfigure  the  design  expertise  used  by  the  environment  is  a 
fundamental  Armani  feature  that  is,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  minimally  address  the  incremental 
reconfiguration  requirement.  Armani  also  provides  two  additional  incremental  reconfigu¬ 
rability  capabilities  that  have  proven  very  useful  for  custom  environment  developers.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  ability  to  easily  link  external  tools  into  the  environment  so  that  it  can  take 
advantage  of  design  expertise  not  readily  captured  in  the  Armani  design  language.  The 
second  is  the  ability  to  customize  the  user  interface  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the 
environment’s  underlying  design  expertise,  or  even  the  tastes  of  individual  designers. 
Sections  5.3.4  and  5.3.5  discuss,  respectively,  how  each  of  these  capabilities  address  Armani 
requirements. 

5.3.2  Leverage 

Requirement:  The  Armani  (ksigt  enuimirnent  mm  prcnAde  anhitects  with  si^ujkant  lem-c^  for 
creating,  eoakutting,  and  marapAatxng  designs  and  desigi  expertise. 

Although  toy  fundamental  thesis  claim  is  simply  that  I  can  capture  architectural  Hpcign 
expertise  with  the  Armani  design  langu^e  and  that  I  can  use  that  expertise  to  configure 
custom  sof^are  architec^e  design  environments,  to  be  useful,  these  custom  environments 
rnirn  provide  the  architects  using  them  with  design  leverage.  The  Armani  design 
envu-onment,  in  both  its  baseline  and  custom  forms,  provides  architects  with  at  least  four 
kinds  of  leverage: 

1)  Evaluating  Armani  design  language  specifications.  The  Armani  environment 
provides  a  set  of  tools  that  allow  an  architect  to  take  advantage  of  reusable  design 
vocabulary,  design  rules,  and  styles  when  specifying  architectural  designs.  The  language 
processing  and  other  environment  infi-astructure  tools  can  check  that  architectural 
specifications  are  type-correa  and  that  they  satisfy  all  of  the  design  rules  used  to  create 
the  system.  This  basic  infrastructure  also  provides  architects  the  ability  to  analyze 
Armam  designs  with  anafyses  written  directly  in  the  Armani  design  language.  These 
anises,  wHch  can  generally  be  written  very  succinctly,  help  architects  discover 
whether  their  designs  possess  specific  emergent,  system- wi(^  properties. 
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2)  Graphically  creating,  displaying,  and  manipulating  designs.  The  graphical  user 
interfaces  provided  with  the  Armani  environment  allow  designers  to  depict  their 
architectural  designs  graphically.  Although  the  benefits  of  using  graphical  depictions 
rather  than  textual  descriptions  have  not  been  definitivefy^  proven,  the  use  of  graphical 
notations  for  specifying  architectural  designs  and  design  patterns  seems  to  match  the 
informal  ways  that  architects  interact  and  discuss  designs  to  solve  design  challenges. 
That  is,  the  Armam  GUIs  support  the  ability  to  draw  the  ubiquitous  box-and-line 
diagrams  frequently  found  on  whiteboards  and  in  architecture  design  documents. 
Associating  full  Armani  specifications  with  the  boxes  and  the  fines  adds  a  significant 
semantic  richness  to  the  diagrams.  Depicting  architectural  diagrams  graphically  also 
provides  succinct  design  documentation  that  complements  the  detailed  specifications 
available  in  a  textual  representation. 

3)  Capturing  and  exploiting  style-specific,  system-specific,  and  domain-specific 
expertise.  The  complete  Armani  system  combines  the  Armani  design  language’s 
ability  to  capture  design  expertise  with  the  Armani  environment’s  ability  to  use  that 
expertise  both  analytically  and  constructivefy.  This  expertise  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
individual  designs  for  internal  consistency,  type-correctness,  conformance  to  stylistic 
guidelines,  and  satisfaction  of  claims  about  the  properties  of  the  system.  Captured 
design  expertise  can  also  be  used  constructively  by  designers  who  work  with  a  palette 
of  previously  defined  design  elements  and  design  rules  that  are  customized  for  their 
specific  design  domain.  These  collections  of  design  expertise  help  architects  by 
providing  consistent  collections  of  components  and  connectors  that  are  designed  to 
work  together,  along  with  guidance  on  how  they  can  be  successfully  composed. 
Further,  the  incremental  nature  of  the  language  and  the  environment  allows  a  designer 
to  add  the  additional  design  expertise  and  notations  that  he  discovers  and  develops  in 
the  course  of  architecting  his  systems.  These  additional  vocabulary  elements  and 
design  rules  can  then  be  reused  on  future  projects. 

4)  Integrating  a  suite  of  design  tools.  The  Armani  environment  can  be  extended  by 
integrating  (or  building)  external  tools.  This  capability  allows  users  of  the  Armani 
environment  to  take  advantage  of  a  universe  of  external  design  and  analysis  tools.  The 
Armani  environment’s  flexible  integration  infrastructure  and  Acme-compliance  makp  it 
relatively  easy  to  aggregate  and  take  advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of  design  tools  within 
a  single,  custom  Armani  design  environment. 

By  providing  architects  with  these  four  areas  of  leverage,  the  Armani  environment  satisfies 
it’s  requirement  to  provide  architects  with  design  leverage. 

5.3.3  Efficiency 

Requirement:  The  Armani  dedgi.  emmmierrt  must  work  effidendy  erm^  to  support  the  interactive 
creatim,  ttpdatingy  and  eialmticn  <f  anhitecturaldesigis  and  desigt  expertise. 

System  architects  frequentfy  have  to  give  up  system  performance  and  efficiency  to  get 
generality  and  ectensibifity.  The  additional  layers  of  abstraction  that  a  highly  generalized  and 
flexibfy  extensible  system  require  are  tosualfy  inefficient  and  result  in  poorer  performance 
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than  a  custom-built,  highly  focused  solution  would  provide.  Understanding  this  tradeoff,  I 
expected  that  I  would  have  significant  difficulty  making  Armani  efficient  enough  to  provide 
useful  interactive  feedback  to  designers  working  with  Armani-based  environments. 

Specifica%,  there  were  two  aspects  of  the  Armani  system  that  I  anticipated  were  likely  to 
cause  sigmficant  performance  problems.  The  first  was  Armani’s  ability  to  verify  the  type- 
correaness  of  designs  and  check  that  the  designs  satisfy  their  design  rules.  After 
experimenting  with  both  incremental  and  batch  algorithms  for  typechecking  and  evaluating 
design  rules,  however,  I  determined  that  this  concern  was  unfoimded.  For  the  size  of 
designs  that  Armani  needs  to  be  able  to  handle  (designs  with  up  to  one  thousand  design 
elements),  the  simple  batch  algorithm  that  I  used  for  typechecking  runs  quickly  enough  on 
current  machines'*  to  support  interactive  use. 

It  is  possible  to  write  pathologicalfy  complex  design  rules  and  analyses  that  cause  Armani’s 
simple  type-checking  algorithm  to  work  veiy  slowfy,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  write  inefficient 
progratns  using  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  programming  languages.  Experience  from  the  case 
studies  in  Chapter  7  and  Chapter  8,  however,  indicates  that  using  these  pathological 
^PP^o^ches  IS  rarely  necessary  and  when  they  do  arise  they  can  generally  be  recast  much 
more  efficiently  by  rethinking  the  problem  and/ or  solution.  In  situations  where  using  such  a 
pathological  case  appears  to  be  imavoidable,  designers  have  the  option  of  rewriting  their 
analyses  or  design  rules  direaly  in  Java  for  efficiency.  These  Java-based  rules  and  analyses 
can  then  be  lilted  into  the  Armani  environment  and  accessed  from  Armani  specifications  as 
external  design  analyses.  Taking  this  step  proved  to  be  necessary  in  only  one  of  the  twelve 
case  studies  conducted  -  the  study  described  in  section  8.2.3. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  design  that  I  anticipated  was  likely  to  cause  performance  problems 
was  the  separation  made  between  the  underlying  design  representation  component  and  the 
user  interface.  Common  wisdom  holds  that  a  graphical  user  interface  (GUI)  that  is  tightly 
integrated  with  its  underlying  data  and  anafysis  capabilities  will  provide  much  better  user- 
mteraction  performance  than  a  comparable  system  with  a  loosely  integrated  GUI.  The 
degree  to  which  this  emerged  as  an  issue  varied  with  the  three  different  user  interfaces  we 
put  on  Armani. 

For  the  textual  command-line  interpreter  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  an  issue  because  the 
Armam  back-end  was  generally  able  to  produce  its  output  at  least  as  quickfy  as  the  operating 
^sterns  i/o  subsystem  could  display  it  to  the  user.  When  using  an  Acme  connector  to 
integrate  the  AcmeStudio  front-end  with  the  Armani  infrastructure,  however,  the  connection 
proved  too  slow  to  support  interactive  interoperation  between  the  AcmeStudio  GUI  and  the 
Arm^  back-end.  To  address  this  issue,  all  Armani  anafysis  operations  that  the  AcmeStudio 
user  interface  exposed  to  the  user  were  presented  as  batch  commands  that  could  be  run  in 
the  background  without  degrading  interactive  environment  performance.  This  technique 
proved  an  effective  way  to  use  a  loose  and  low-bandwidth  connection  between  the  two  tools 
while  hiding  much  of  the  loose  separation  from  the  environment’s  users. 


The  “current  machine”  used  as  a  testbed  in  this  case  is  a  200Mhz  Intel  Pentium  CPU  with  64MB  or  RAM  running 
Windows  NT  4.0.  By  the  time  this  dissertation  was  completed  in  1999,  though  still  usable,  this  machine 
configuration  was  somewhat  dated  and  past  its  prime,  yet  Armani  still  ran  suffidently  fast  to  support  interactive  use. 
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The  most  significant  user-interface  efficiency  concern,  however,  was  that  the  Visio-based 
user  interface  would  provide  acceptable  performance  and  interactive  feedback  to  the 
environment’s  users.  This  requirement  was  particular^’  important  for  the  Visio-based  GUI 
because  of  its  role  as  Armani’s  primary  user  interface.  Fortunately,  the  GUI factory  connector 
that  I  created  for  this  pvirpose  provided  sufficient  performance.  In  this  integration  scheme, 
the  GUI  components  store,  update,  and  render  all  of  the  ■visualization  information  locally. 
Correspondingly,  the  core  architecture  design  representation  stores  and  handles  all  of  the 
semantic  information  exclusively.  This  approach  adds  an  additional  start-up  cost  the  first 
time  an  entity  is  edited  or  a  workshop  is  opened,  but  the  connection  established  between  the 
workshop  and  edited  entity  is  persistent  through  a  session  so  the  response  time  for  future 
editing  of  that  entity  is  nearly  instantaneous. 

Overall,  this  approach  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  w^  to  provide  the  loose  integration 
between  a  user  interface  and  its  back  end  that  is  desirable  for  maintainabihty  and  separation 
of  concerns.  It  has  managed  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  performance  that  is  necessary 
in  a  user-centered  design  environment. 

5.3.4  Integrating  external  tools 

Requirement:  The  Armani  desi^  emwonment  must  allow  “external”  tods  to  access,  mardpulate,  and 
evaluate  Arrnanicksi^  representations. 

Implementing  the  external  tool  integration  connector  described  in  Section  5.2.2  required  that 
I  address  a  number  of  important  issues.  The  first  of  these  issues  is  that  Armani  needs  to 
provide  a  platform  for  quickly  building  new  Arrrtam-speofk  tools  that  operate  directly  on 
Armani  design  representations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Armani  also  needs  to  support 
the  integration  of  a  wide  variety  of  legacy  tools  that  were  not  originally  designed  to  work 
■with  Armani  or  its  integration  protocols.  These  two  sub-requirements  introduce  a  design 
tension  and  generally  aigue  for  different  approaches  to  external  tool  integration. 

The  need  to  provide  a  platform  for  quickly  developing  tools  that  operate  on  a  core  design 
representation  argues  for  providing  a  limited  collection  of  standard,  well-defined,  ways  for 
the  tools  to  interact  with  the  design  representation.  Providing  a  standard  that  binds  tool 
interaction  design  decisions  “correctly”  for  all  tools  reduces  the  work  that  tool  builders  need 
to  do  to  create  and  integrate  their  tools  "with  the  en-vironment.  Armani  supports  this 
approach  by  pro'viding  a  standard  technique  for  writing  external  tools  in  Java  that  can  be 
loaded  direct^  into  the  architecture  design  representation  (ADR)  component’s  process. 
Armani  also  pro'vides  a  standard  by  which  these  tools  can  register  their  presence  and  by 
which  they  can  be  invoked  to  perform  their  analyses.  Although  Armani  exphcitty"  defines  the 
integration  protocols  that  these  tools  use  to  interact  ■with  the  design  environment,  the  tools 
can  also  access  the  complete  architecmre  design  representation  API  if  they  need  to.  Access 
to  this  API  is  provided  by  the  standard  integration  protocol. 

To  further  ease  the  creation  of  new  external  tools,  the  Armani  toolkit  provides  a  significant 
collection  of  skeletal  tools  that  perform  a  broad  variety  of  common  operations.  Examples  of 
the  tasks  performed  by  these  skeletal  tools  include  ■visiting  each  component  or  connector  in 
a  design  (and  possibly  performing  a  tool-specific  operation  at  each  element  ■visited),  querying 
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a  design  for  all  elements  that  have  a  specific  property  or  property  value,  and  retrieving  a  list 
of  all  of  the  types  that  are  visible  from  a  given  scope.  Tool  developers  can  extend  these 
skeletal  tools  to  implement  their  specific  operations.  Providing  pre-integrated  implemen¬ 
tations  for  these  standard  tool  operations  frees  tool  developers  from  rebuilding  standard 
infrastructure  and  allows  them  to  focus  on  the  specific  functionality  that  they  want  to  add  to 
their  custom  tools. 

The  tension  surrounding  the  decision  to  provide  standard  tool  integration  protocols  arises 
from  the  need  to  also  support  the  integration  of  legacy  tools.  Legacy  tools,  by  definition,  do 
not  follow  the  Armani  environment  integration  standards.  Recognizing  this  as  an  important 
issue,  I  designed  multiple  integration  mechanisms  for  integrating  external  tools  with  the 
Armani  environment.  These  integration  mechanisms  are  encapsulated  in  the  three  types  of 
external  tool  connectors  described  in  section  5.2.2.  Each  of  these  connector  types  provide 
flexible  intermediary  connectors  that  can  be  adapted  as  needed  to  support  the  integration  of 
legacy  tools.  The  Acme  connector  provides  a  quick  integration  standard  for  other  tools  that 
support  the  Acme  interchange  standard  [GWM97].  The  tool-specific  design  rep  API 
connector  provides  a  custom  environment  developer  with  a  place  to  embed  the  interface- 
bridgmg  logic  required  to  integrate  the  legacy  tool  with  the  Armani  ADR. 

By  providing  these  three  connector  types  and  integration  standards,  the  Armani 
environment  supports  ^e  rapid  development  of  custom  environment-specific  analysis  tools 
without  precluding  the  integration  of  legacy  tools  with  the  rest  of  the  environment. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  integration  and  development  of  multiple  categories  of  external 
tools,  these  three  types  of  external  tool  connectors  also  address  the  environment’s  need  to 
progressively  reveal  the  complexity  of  the  Armani  environment’s  implementation.  It  is 
possible  for  environment  designers  to  create  sophisticated  custom  environments  by  doing 
nothing  more  than  loading  design  expertise  captured  with  the  Armani  design  language  into 
the  generic  Armani  environment.  This  customization  process  requires  effectively  no 
understanding  of  the  implementation  details  of  the  Armani  environment. 

Once  an  environment  dweloper  decides  to  start  integrating  external  tools,  however,  she 
needs  to  commit  to  learning  something  about  the  environment’s  implementation.  The  three 
external  tool  connector  types  reveal  to  the  developer  progressive^  more  details  about  the 
environments  implementation  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  Acme  connector,  for  example, 
requires  almost  no  knowledge  of  the  imderlying  environment  implementation.  It  requires 
only  the  mastery  of  an  extremely  small  API  (primarily  the  methods  readDesign(...)  and 
translateToArmani(...)).  Using  the  ADR’s  full  Java  API  to  write  tools  that  will  be  loaded 
directly  into  the  ADRs  process  requires  a  significantly  greater  understanding  of  the 
environments  implementation  details.  The  full  API  can,  however,  generally  be  learned  on  an 
as-needed  basis  and  specific  tools  will  generally  require  the  mastery  of  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  full  API.  The  depth  of  imderstanding  of  implementation  details  required 
to  reuse  a  previously  defined  tod-spec^  desi^  rep  API  connector  falls  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  Implementing  a  new  tod-spec^  desi^  rep  API  connector,  however, 

reqx^es  a  relatively  deep  understanding  of  the  Armani  environment’s  implementation 
details. 
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A  final  issue  that  I  faced  in  creating  an  appropriate  set  of  mechanisms  for  integrating 
external  tools  with  Armani  was  the  need  to  distinguish  between  tools  that  can  produce  side- 
effects  and  those  that  can't.  This  distinction  is  important  firom  the  perspective  of  an 
architect  using  the  Armani  design  environment  because  she  needs  to  know  whether  making 
a  request  of  the  environment  or  one  of  its  tools  will  simply  provide  a  report  on  some  aspect 
of  the  design,  or  whether  it  could  actually  change  the  design  itself.  A  secondary  driver  for 
this  issue  is  the  ability  to  hook  external  tools  into  Armani’s  typechecking  process  to  evaluate 
complex  design  analyses.  AH  tools  integrated  with  the  typechecking  process  this  way  are  fired 
implicitly  diuing  typechecking.  Because  the  typechecker  does  not  define  the  order  in  which 
these  tools  are  run  or  how  many  times  they  will  be  run,  it  is  critical  that  only  side  effect-free 
tools  are  invoked  by  the  typechecker. 

To  address  this  issue,  I  provide  Armani  design  language  constructs  that  tool  builders  can  use 
to  distinguish  between  operations  on  design  specifications,  which  can  modify  the  design  as  a 
side  effect,  and  design  anaiyses  that  can  not  have  any  side  effects.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
tool  writer  to  properly  classify  her  tools  using  this  taxonomy.  Tools  that  perform  operations 
on  designs  must  be  explicitly  invoked  ly  the  user  (or  a  proxy  for  the  user).  Side  effect-free 
analysis  tools,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  invoked  either  implicitly  or  explicitly. 

5.3.5  Configurable  user  interfaces 

Requirement:  The  Armani  desi^  emmmient's  user  intetface  must  ^fpport  user-d^tned  ^c^dtical 
depktionsof  desi^  and  desi^  elements. 

As  section  5.2.3  described,  the  explicit  decision  to  build  Armani’s  user  interfaces  as  loosely 
integrated  ejrtemal  tools  provides  the  environment  with  a  great  deal  of  coarse-grained  user- 
interface  customization.  The  fact  that  Armani  supports  three  distinct  user  interfaces  that  all 
use  the  same  core  infi'astructure  effectively  demonstrates  that  Armani  satisfies  this 
requirement  with  respect  to  coarse-grained  configurability. 

To  support  effective,  lightweight,  and  incremental  customization  of  architectural  design 
environments,  however,  environment  developers  also  need  a  lightweight  set  of  mechanisms 
for  customizing  an  existing  user  interface  rather  than  completely  replacing  it.  To  address  this 
need,  the  Visio-based  Armani  user  interface  provides  the  ability  to  make  fine-grained 
modifications  to  the  graphical  depictions  of  designs  and  design  elements. 

Designing  a  user-interface  infrastructure  that  provides  this  lightweight,  fine-grained, 
incremental  customization  capability  required  me  to  address  a  number  of  important  design 
issues.  The  fact  that  the  Visio  drawing  package  [Visio99]  is  implemented  as  a  component 
that  can  be  used  as  a  complete  front-end  to  other  tools,  such  as  the  core  Armani 
infrastructure,  addressed  many  of  the  basic  visual  configuration  issues.  For  example,  Visio 
provides  flexible  customization  capabilities  for  modifying  the  palette  of  visual  entities  that 
can  be  used  in  a  drawing.  These  entities  can  be  manipulated  programmatically  and  by  the 
end-user.  As  a  result,  the  issues  that  I  faced  in  making  Visio  an  effective  front-end  for  the 
Armani  design  environment  proved  to  be  more  subtle  than  those  related  to  actualfy  drawing 
a  design’s  graphical  icons. 
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One  of  the  primary  issues  I  had  to  address  in  making  the  interface  highly  customizable  was 
determining  where  the  semantics  for  the  design  elements  lived.  Although  not  necessary  for 
all  external  tools,  the  Visio  interface  stores  negligible  semantic  information  about  the 
arcHtectural  entities  that  its  diagrams  model.  AH  of  the  semantic  structure  for  Hpcignc  and 
design  expertise  is  stored  in  Armani’s  core  architecture  design  representation  component. 
Armani  systems  are  depicted  in  Visio  as  drawing  and  the  system’s  components,  connectors, 
ports,  and  roles  are  represented  by  the  djopes  that  make  up  the  drawing.  A  style’s  design 
vocabulary  elements  are  stored  on  pcdettes  from  which  an  architect  using  the  environment  ran 
select  components  and  connectors  to  add  to  the  system. 

To  keep  a  clean  separation  between  the  visual  depiction  of  the  design  elements  and  the 
imderfying  semantics  of  those  elements,  the  visual  elements  contain  onfy^  a  reference  to  the 
appropnate  underlying  semantic  object  that  is  stored  in  the  environment’s  ADR.  Likewise, 
the  semantic  objects  stored  in  the  ADR  keep  a  reference  to  their  appropriate  visualization 
shapes.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  GUI  fcKtary  conneaor  that  binds  Visio  to  the  ADR  to 
maintain  these  references  appropriately. 

The  design  vocabulary  shapes  stored  on  the  editing  palette  use  a  different  technique  for 
mteracting  with  the  imderlying  ADR.  The  shapes  stored  on  the  palettes  do  not  represent 
actual  instances  in  a  design;  rather  they  are  templates  that  store  textual  Armani  expressions 
that  describe  how  to  create  a  new  instances  of  a  that  component  or  coimector.  The  shapes 
stored  on  the  palette  are  associated  with  templates  rather  than  types  because  it  allows  greater 
flexibility  in  mixing  and  matching  types  to  create  new  components.  It  is,  for  example,  easy  to 
create  a  transactiond  database  component  template  that  instantiate  a  component  that 
satisfies  both  the  database  type  and  the  transactional  type  without  having  to  define  a  new  type 
at  the  semantic  level.  When  one  of  these  shapes  is  copied  from  the  palette  to  a  drawing,  the 
Armam  teinplate  is  sent  to  the  ADR,  where  it  is  processed,  an  appropriate  component  or 
cormeaor  is  added  to  the  parent  system,  Visio  adds  an  appropriate  shape  to  the  system’s 
drawing,  and  the  GUI  Factory  connector  maintains  the  appropriate  references  between  the 
visual  shape  and  the  underlying  semantic  object. 

Overall,  this  approach  has  proven  extremely  flexible  for  performing  fine-grained  dynamic 
adaptations  of  design  environments.  The  primary  downside  to  this  approach  is  that  it 
requires  the  environment  developer  to  do  slightly  more  work  to  add  some  forms  of  user- 
interaction  capability  that  require  a  tight  integration  between  a  design’s  imderfying  semantic 
representation  and  its  visu^  depiction.  Experience  with  the  case  studies  described  in 
Qiapters  7  and  8,  however,  did  not  indicate  that  this  limitation  was  particularly  problematic. 

AnoAer  important  issue  that  this  design  raises  is  how  to  integrate  other  external  tools  that 
provide  their  own  user  interface  with  the  Visio-based  Armani  environment  and  GUI.  The 
basic  problem  is  that  if  multiple  tools  expect  to  be  the  primary  interaction  mechanism  with 
the  underfying  representation  they  can  interfere  with  each  other  [GAC)95].  Once  again,  the 
ability  to  provide  a  wide-range  of  integration  techniques  addresses  this  issue.  In  generi,  if 
Other  tools  provide  user  interfaces  that  demand  be  the  primary  driver  for  interactions  with 
Annani’s  undertying  ADR,  these  tools  are  best  integrated  as  tools  miming  in  completely 
tuffereiit  processes  that  commumcate  with  the  low-bandwidth  Acme  coimector.  In  this  wjy, 
the  UIs  can  live  in  separate  processes  and  they  can  each  generalty  be  adjusted  to 
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communicate  onfy-  when  appropriate.  External  tools,  on  the  other  hand,  that  provide  user- 
interfaces  that  do  not  need  to  be  the  only  one  running  in  their  process  can  generally  be 
linked  into  the  environment  much  more  tightly  using  either  of  the  other  two  connection 
techniques. 

In  addition  to  interoperability  issues,  mtegrating  arbitrary  tools  in  a  single  environment 
introduces  significant  issues  regarding  conciurent  access  to  the  shared  design  representation. 
To  keep  the  scope  of  this  research  traaable  for  a  single  dissertation,  I  did  not  implement 
significant  concurrency  controls  in  the  environment.  Although  an  industrial  strength  design 
environment  would  need  to  support  such  capabilities  (some  of  which  are  described  in 
[GA094]),  the  Armani  prototype  simply  flags  this  as  an  issue  that  architects  using  the 
environment  need  to  be  aware  of.  In  practice,  the  custom  environments  we  used  made 
relatively  litde  use  of  implicit  tool  invocation.  As  a  result,  it  was  straightforward  for 
architects  using  Armani  to  prevent  concurrency  problems  by  invoking  only  a  single  tool  at  a 
time. 


5.4  Summary 

The  Armani  design  environment  described  in  this  chapter  meets  its  fundamental 
requirements  and  demonstrates,  hy  its  existence,  the  second  half  of  this  thesis’  claim  that 
design  expertise  captiired  with  the  Armani  design  language  can  be  used  to  incrementally 
customize  software  architecture  design  environments. 
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Chapter  6 
Task  Analysis 


In  the  thesis  statement  I  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  a  significant  and  useful  collection 
of  software  architecture  design  expertise  with  a  conceptual  fi'amework  of  design  rules  and 
architectural  styles,  and  further,  that  this  captured  design  expertise  can  be  used  to 
incrementally  customize  software  architectiore  design  environments.  The  discussion  of  the 
Armani  language  and  environment  in  chapters  4  and  5  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this 
claim  -  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  all.  In  the  next  three  chapters  I  describe  a  detailed  task 
analysis  and  a  set  of  experiments  for  evaluating  the  utility  of  the  language,  tools,  and  overall 
approach.  To  do  so,  I  evaluate  them  for  the  following  three  properties: 

•  Incrementality.  A  software  architect  using  Armani  should  be  able  to  incrementally 
adapt  his  or  her  Armani-based  tools  to  make  use  of  available  design  expertise.  Further, 
the  incremental  adaptation  of  an  existing  (possibly  generic)  environment  should  be 
quicker  and  easier  than  building  a  new  environment  from  scratch. 

•  Power.  The  Armani  language  and  environment  should  be  able  to  capture  useful,  non¬ 
trivial  software  architecture  design  expertise. 

•  Breadth.  The  mechanisms  provided  by  Armani  should  be  capable  of  capturing  a 
sufficiendy  broad  range  of  software  architecture  design  expertise.  Coupled  with  the 
Armani  infrastructure,  this  expertise  should  be  capable  of  producing  design 
environments  for  a  wide  variety  of  design  domains  and  architectural  styles. 

I  begin  the  validation  of  this  thesis  and  the  utility  of  Armani  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
tasks  required  to  capture  design  expertise,  build,  and  incrementally  adapt  a  customized 
software  architecture  design  environment.  The  analysis  evaluates  both  the  traditional 
“ground-up”  approach  and  the  Armani  approach  and  provides  a  comparison  of  the  tasks 
and  effort  required  to  produce  such  an  environment  using  each  of  the  two  methods.  Section 
6.1  of  this  chapter  describes  the  results  of  this  analysis.  The  purpose  of  this  task  analysis  is 
to  argue  that,  in  theory,  Armani  fundamentally  simphfies  or  eliminates  many  of  the  most 
time  consuming  and  difficult  tasks  an  environment  designer  mtist  undertake  with  the 
traditional  “ground-up”  approach  to  creating  a  custom  design  environment. 

To  empirically  validate  the  analysis  results  I  conducted  experiments  in  the  form  of  two  sets 
of  case  studies.  In  the  first  set  of  case  studies  I  used  the  Armani  system  to  construct  a 
diverse  collection  of  customized  software  architecture  design  environments.  To  demonstrate 
the  breadth  of  expertise  that  Armani  can  capture,  the  styles  selected  for  these  case  studies 
span  the  six  “toplevel”  categories  of  the  taxonomy  of  architectural  styles  presented  in 
[SC97].  Although  not  an  exhaustive  taxonomy,  it  captures  most  of  the  commonly  used 
architectural  styles.  The  structure  and  approach  of  the  experiments  also  demonstrate  the 
incremental  nature  of  the  language  and  tools.  In  these  case  studies  I  quantify  the  effort 
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required  to  conceptualize  and  construct  each  of  the  case  stu<^  environments.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  experiment  and  its  results  are  provided  in  Chapter  7. 

The  second  set  of  case  studies,  described  in  Chapter  8,  demonstrates  that  people  other  than 
the  author  can  use  Armani  to  produce  useful  and  interesting  software  architecture  Hpcign 
environments.  In  these  case  studies  practicing  software  designers  used  the  Armani  ^stem  to 
model  one  or  more  architectural  s^es  and  used  the  Armani  infrastructure  to  create  custom 
software  architecture  design  environment  and  tools  for  those  styles.  Although  not  as 
structured  as  the  case  studies  described  in  Chapter  7,  they  serve  to  validate  the  utility  of  the 
overall  Armani  approach. 

The  experiments  in  both  sets  of  case  studies  were  designed  onfy^  to  evaluate  Armani's 
effectiveness  as  a  tool  for  rapidly  creating  custom  software  architecture  design  environments. 
They  were  not  designed  to  evaluate  the  quality  or  effeaiveness  of  the  environments 
produced.  Developing  a  set  of  experiments  and  metrics  for  objectively  measuring 
amorphous  concepts  such  as  quality  and  effectiveness  for  such  a  broad  variety  of  different 
environments  simply  proved  too  challenging  to  be  reasonably  completed  in  the  scope  of  this 
dissertation. 


6.1  Task  analysis 

This  section  describes  an  analysis  of  the  tasks  required  to  design  and  construct  a  customized 
software  architecture  design  environment  using  both  the  “traditional  approach”  of  building 
the  environment  ground-up,  possibly  using  existing  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS) 
components,  and  the  Armani  approach  in  which  a  configurable  software  architecture  design 
environment  is  incrementally  customized  using  a  declarative  architecture  description 
language. 

Each  of  the  tasks  described  in  this  analysis  is  given  a  time  estimate  that  includes  best, 
averse,  and  worst  case  times  for  each  stage,  along  with  a  set  of  characteristics  that  help 
classify  the  types  of  projects  that  fall  into  each  of  these  categories.  The  effort  munbers 
assigned  in  these  task  analyses  are  rough  estimates  based  on  personal  experience  with  teams 
building  similar  tools,  informal  estimates  from  other  people  who  have  built  such  tools,  and 
the  fact  that  comparable  commercial  and  research  tool  development  projects  generally 
require  multiple  people  working  for  one  or  more  years. 

These  estimates  can,  of  course,  vary  widely  depending  on  the  scope  of  the  project  and  the 
power  and  polish  desired  in  the  environment  produced.  The  estimates  should,  however, 
provide  a  rough  idea  of  the  likefy  time  that  each  of  the  tasks  will  take  under  various 
conditions.  Overall,  the  specific  time  estimates  for  the  individual  tasks  are  significantly  less 
important  than  the  specific  tasks  and  subtasks  required  by  each  approach,  and  the  units  most 
likefy  used  to  measure  these  tasks  ^.e.,  hours,  days,  months,  or  years). 

An  addition^  concern  addressed  by  the  task  analysis  is  that  the  requirements  of  a  prototype 
Armani  enviroiunent  are  less  demanding  than  the  requirements  of  a  commercial  software 
architecture  design  tool  such  as  ObjecTime  [SGW94].  Commercial  software  packages  must, 
for  example,  be  built  significantly  more  robust  and  feature-rich  than  the  Armani 
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environments  created  in  this  dissertation's  case  studies.  To  address  this  discrepancy  in  the 
task  analysis  I  have  attempted  to  include  only  those  tasks  required  to  build  comparably 
robust  and  feature-rich  tools.  I  have  specifically  excluded,  for  example,  the  lengthy  testing 
processes  required  before  releasing  commercial  tools. 

6.1.1  The  traditional  approach 

The  current  state-of-the-practice  in  constructing  a  software  architecture  design  environment 
is  to  design  and  build  the  environment  from  the  grovind  up.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  task 
analysis,  this  approach  will  be  referred  to  as  the  traditional  approach.  An  environment  designer 
using  this  traditional  approach  needs  to  perform  at  least  four  critical  tasks  -  domain  anaty^sis, 
schema  capture,  implementation,  and  maintenance/evolution.  This  section  describes  these 
four  fundamental  tasks  and  some  of  the  subtasks  required  to  complete  them.  Each  task  is 
given  a  time  estimate  (m  parentheses)  for  best,  average,  and  worst  case  scenarios. 
Characteristics  are  given  for  each  of  the  scenarios  to  illustrate  and  classify  which  of  the 
scenarios  a  given  project  is  Hkely  to  fall  under. 

The  traditional  approach  involves  (at  least)  the  following  tasks. 

Task  1.  Analyze  the  architectural  design  domain.  In  this  stage  the  environment  designer 
analyzes  the  design  domain  for  which  the  design  environment  is  to  be  built.  The 
environment  builder  needs  to  ascertain  the  important  aspects  of  the  domain  such  as  its 
standard  design  vocabulary,  the  design  rules  used  in  creating  systems  in  this  domain,  and 
idioms  and  analyses  that  have  been  used  successfully  on  similar  systems  built  previously. 
In  order  to  capture  and  express  this  domain  analysis,  the  designer  needs  to  either  select 
an  appropriate  existing  notation  or  create  a  new  notation  that  directly  reflects  the 
concepts  being  captured. 

Best  case  scenario  (~1  week): 

Well  imderstood  domain,  environment  analyst  very  familiar  with  domain,  relatively 
homogenous  design  elements,  existing  design  rules  and  analyses  well  documented, 
environment  target-users  enthusiastic  about  new  tools.  Easy  integration  with  existing 
analysis  and  synthesis  tools. 

Avera^  case  scenario  (~2  mond>s): 

Complex  heterogeneous  domain,  but  reasonably  well  understood.  Many  existing 
design  rules  and  heuristics,  but  they  are  not  well  documented,  analyst  familiar  with 
domain  but  not  necessarily  domain  expert,  environment  target-users  ambivalent 
towards  new  tools.  Existing  analysis  and  synthesis  tools  present  moderate  integration 
challenges. 

Worst  case  scenario  (~1  year  or  time  taprqectcancdlaJicM): 

Complex,  poorly  understood,  heterogeneous  domain.  Few  existing  (effective)  design 
rules  and  heuristics,  almost  none  of  which  are  documented.  Environment 
designer/builder  not  very  familiar  with  analysis  domain.  Environment  target-users 
activefy  hostile  towards  new  tools.  Anafysis  and  synthesis  tools  either  non-existent,  or 
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available  but  running  only  on  obsolete  hardware  (requiring  significant  porting  or 
complex  tool  redesign). 

Task  2.  Find  or  create  a  language  and  schema  for  capturing  and  expressing  the  design 
vocabulary,  rules,  and  analyses  (collectively  called  the  design  expertise)  to  be  used  in  the 
environment.  This  schema  will  be  used  both  to  document  the  architectural  style  that  this 
environment  is  being  defined  to  support,  as  well  as  provide  a  blueprint  for  implementing 
the  environment  and  associated  tools. 

Best  case  scenario  (“2  days): 

Environment  designer  can  use  existing  language  and/or  schema  with  which  he  is 
already  an  expert  and  the  selected  notation  provides  a  good  match  to  design 
expertise  to  be  captured.  The  person  performing  the  modeling  is  also  the  person 

who  performed  the  domain  analysis,  or  has  at  least  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
analysis 

Avera^  case  scenario  (~3  weeks): 

Existing  notation  can  be  used  to  express  design  expertise  schema,  but  match 
between  notation  and  expertise  to  be  expressed  is  tenuous  and  requires  either 
significant  effort  to  adapt  the  design  expertise  to  the  available  notation,  or  the 
notation  itself  must  be  extended.  Environment  designer  is  familiar  with  the 
language/ schema  but  not  an  expert  at  using  it. 

Wcrst  case  scenario  (''6  months  or  lim  to  project  cancdlarion): 

Unable  or  unwilling  to  use  any  existing  schemas  or  design  notations.  Decide  to 
invent  a  new  notation  from  scratch  in  which  the  design  schema  will  be  described. 
Desi^er(s)  inventing  notation  and  schema  are  inexperienced  at  creating  such 
notations  and  schema. 

Task  3.  Design,  hnplement,  test,  and  deploy  the  custom  design  environment.  The  cost  and 
duration  of  this  phase  clearly  has  tremendous  variability,  depending  on  the  power, 
capabilities,  and  polish  demanded  of  the  completed  environment,  along  with  the 
availability  of  appropriate  reusable  COTS  components.  This  task  basically  includes  all 
development  costs  and  effort  from  the  point  where  the  desired  design  expertise  and 
tools  have  been  specified  to  the  point  where  the  environment  is  deployed  and  software 
architects  are  using  it  to  design  systems. 

The  specific  steps  required  to  complete  this  task  vary  greatly  depending  on  the 
req^ements  of  the  environment,  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  tasks  one  and  two,  the 
availability  of  appropriate  reusable  components,  and  the  experience  of  the  developers.  In 
most  cases,  however,  at  least  the  following  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  complete  this  ta«;k 

a)  Define  the  requirements  for  the  environment  and  tools  based  on  the  domain 
analysis  and  expertise  capture  completed  in  tasks  one  and  two. 

b)  Specify  the  architecture  and  tool  integration  fi-amework  for  the  environment. 
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c)  Figure  out  how  to  represent  the  captured  architectural  design  expertise  in  the 
environment  and  its  tools.  Steps  (b)  and  (c)  will  probably  need  to  be  iterated 
multiple  times. 

d)  Implement  and  integrate  the  environment  and  tools.  This  m^  be  primarily  an 
exercise  in  finding  and  adapting  a  set  of  reusable  components  or,  alternatively, 
this  may  involve  building  most  of  the  environment’s  pieces  from  the  ground  up. 
As  discussed  in  Chapter  5,  this  step  will  generally  require  the  implementation  of 
at  least  a  design  representation  database,  a  graphical  user  interface,  and  a  tool 
integration  framework.  Frequently,  many  other  pieces  will  also  have  to  be 
implemented  to  support  the  three  primaiy  elements. 

e)  Test  and  debug  the  environment.  Iterate  with  step  (d)  as  needed. 

f)  Document  and  deploy  to  users. 

The  precise  duration  and  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  steps  will  vaiy  from 
project  to  project,  but  they  all  require  significant  time,  effort,  and  expertise  to  complete 
successfully. 

Best  case  s(mam(''lnimth  for  Idevdoper): 

Small  environment,  COTS  components  available  and  used  for  most  major  parts  of 
the  system,  COTS  pieces  integrate  smoothly.  Most  analysis  and  synthesis  tools  are 
already  built  and  need  only  be  integrated  with  new  environment,  integration  is 
smooth.  Degree  of  pohsh  and  customization  expected  is  relatively  low.  Expert 
developer  who  has  built  this  kind  of  environment  before  and  is  reasonably  familiar 
with  all  applicable  COTS  pieces. 

Avera^  case  scenano  (6  months for  2-3  ckvdopers): 

Polished,  robust  environment  required,  some  COTS  components  available,  but 
significant  portions  of  the  environment  have  to  be  built  by  hand,  some  COTS 
components  present  significant  integration  difficulties.  Significant  portion  of  tools 
need  to  be  built  hy  hand  or  undergo  difficult  porting.  Experienced  developers,  but 
not  experts  at  building  design  environments. 

Worst  casescerjario(>lyearjor  3-10  (or  more)  deudopers,  or  tinK  to  pnyect  cancellation): 

Polished,  robust  environment  required.  Aggressive  requirements.  Few  COTS 
components  used  (or  even  available).  Many  or  most  of  the  tools  need  to  be  built 
from  scratch.  “Not-invented-here”  pervades  development  work,  resulting  in 
unnecessary  “ground-up”  development.  Developers  inexperienced  and/ or  unfamiliar 
with  the  development  domain.  Poor  analysis  preceding  development. 

Task  4.  Maintain,  update,  and  modify  the  deployed  design  environment  to  capture  and  add 
additional  design  expertise,  add  additional  tools  and  analysis  capabilities,  or  evolve  the 
schema  to  adapt  to  a  changing  understanding  of  the  design  domain. 

Best  case  scenario  ("1  dayto  Iweekfor  1  ckvdoper): 

Simple  change  request  that  doesn’t  disrupt  any  fundamental  design  decisions,  original 
developer  is  maintaining  code  and  providing  updates,  automated  regression  testing 
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allows  reasonable  assurance  that  changes  haven’t  introduced  serious  new  bugs  with 
minimal  time  required  by  developer. 

Avera^  case  scenario  (1  to  2  manAn  for  1-2  devdopers): 

Non-trivial  change  that  requires  rethinking  of  the  original  schema  or  design 
concepts.  Schema  and  design  expertise  are  hard-coded  into  design  environment  and 
distributed  throughout  the  implementation  so  modifying  them  requires  significant 
system  archeology.  Original  developers  are  no  longer  maintaining  the  code.  Little  or 
no  regression  testing  infrastructure  to  verify  that  changes  won’t  disturb  the  rest  of 
the  system. 


Worst  (^scerutrh(>  or>>2mondjsfor  1  arm3recleidopers,<yrtinKtoproje(t:(nn(dlatkn): 
Change  requires  complete  rethinking  of  design  expertise  schema,  design  rules,  and 
vocabulary,  all  of  which  is  poorly  hard-coded  into  the  system  implementation  and 
distributed  throughout  the  code.  Original  environment  developers  have  left  the 
organization.  Original  design  is  poorfy  documented.  Change  may  require  capabilities 
that  a  COTS  component  can’t  provide,  necessitating  expensive  work-around  or 
replacement. 

Task  4  will  be  repeated  as  needed  whenever  updates  or  modifications  to  the  system  are 
required. 


Task 

Appmimate  Time  Required  (in  Engineer/Days,  Weeks, 
Months,  or  Years) 

Best  Case 

Average  Case 

Worst  Case 

(1)  Domain  Analysis 

1  week 

2  months 

1+  years 

(2)  Schema  Capture 

2  days 

3  weeks 

- i / _  _ 

6+  months 

p)  Design, 
implement,  test  and 
deploy  environment 

1  month 

1  year 

5+  years 

Cumulative  time  to 
initial  deployment 

“  0.1  years 
(1.4  months) 

;';y;~T.25years 

~  6-1- years 
(if  not  cancelled) 

(4)  Time  required  for 
enviromnent  updates 
and  modifications. 

1-5  days 

1-4  months 

>  or  »  2  months 

Table  6.6.1:  Breakdown  of  approximate  engineer-years  required  to  specify,  design, 
build,  and  deploy  a  customized  software  architecture  design  environment 
using  traditional  ground-up  approach. 


6.1.2  The  Armani  approach 


At  a  very  abstract  level,  the  four  top-level  tasks  that  an  environment  designer  must  landertake 
to  build  a  customized  software  architecture  design  environment  with  Armani  are  the  same  as 
the  top-level  tasks  required  using  the  traditional  approach.  The  specific  sub-tasks  required  to 
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complete  each  of  these  top-level  tasks,  however,  can  vary  dramatically  between  the  Armani 
approach  and  the  traditional  approach. 

This  section  presents  an  analysis  of  the  four  top-level  tasks  required  to  create  a  custom 
Armani  design  environment  along  with  a  discussion  of  the  key  subtasks  required  for  each  of 
the  top-level  tasks.  As  in  the  previous  section,  each  task  is  given  a  time  estimate  (in 
parentheses)  for  best,  average,  and  worst  case  scenarios.  Characteristics  are  given  for  each  of 
the  scenarios  to  help  illustrate  and  classify  which  of  the  scenarios  a  given  project  is  likefy  to 
fall  imder. 

Task  1.  Analyze  the  architectural  design  domain  to  capture  design  expertise  -  design 
vocabvilary,  constraints,  heuristics,  and  analyses  -  for  the  target  domain.  As  in  the 
traditional  approach,  the  environment  builder  needs  to  discover  and/ or  articulate  the 
important  aspects  of  the  domain  such  as  its  design  vocabulary,  the  design  rules  used  in 
creating  systems  in  this  domain,  and  idioms  and  analyses  that  have  previously  proven 
helpful.  The  times  and  tasks  required  to  do  this  in  Armani  are  comparable  to  those 
required  with  the  traditional  approach.  Armani  does  not  eliminate  the  need  to  deeply 
understand  a  design  domain  before  constructing  automated  design  tools  for  that  domain. 
Armani  can,  however,  provide  some  assistance  with  this  task  by  providing  a  framework 
for  doing  the  domain  analysis  and  a  collection  of  extensible,  generic  analyses. 

Best  case  scenario  (~1  week) 

Well  understood  domain,  environment  analyst  very  familiar  with  domain,  relatively 
homogenous  design  elements.  Existing  design  rules  and  analyses  well  documented, 
environment  target-users  enthusiastic  about  new  tools.  Easy  integration  with  existing 
analysis  and  synthesis  tools.  Analyst  experienced  with  using  Armani. 

Avera^  case  scenario  (~1  mondo): 

Complex  heterogeneous  domain,  but  reasonably  well  understood.  Many  existing 
design  rules  and  heuristics,  but  they  are  not  well  docxunented,  analyst  familiar  with 
domain  but  not  necessarily  domain  expert,  analyst  familiar  with  Armam. 
Environment  target-users  ambivalent  towards  new  tools.  Existing  analysis  and 
synthesis  tools  present  moderate  integration  challenges. 

Worst  case  scenario  (~1  year  or  tirne  to  prefect  cancdlation): 

Complex,  poorly  imderstood,  heterogeneous  domain.  Few  existing  (effective)  design 
rules  and  heuristics,  almost  none  of  which  are  documented.  Environment 
designer/builder  not  veiy  familiar  with  analysis  domain.  Environment  target-users 
actively  hostile  towards  new  tools.  Analysis  and  synthesis  tools  either  non-existent,  or 
available  but  running  only  on  obsolete  hardware  (requiring  significant  porting  or 
complex  tool  redesign).  Novice  analyst. 

Task  2.  Articulate  the  captured  design  expertise  from  the  domain  analysis  in  the  Armani 
design  language.  This  task  can  generally  be  done  much  faster  with  Armani  than  with  the 
traditional  approach  because  (l)  much  of  the  schema  required  for  captviring  architectural 
design  expertise  is  already  encoded  in  the  Armani  language,  eliminating  the  traditional 
approach’s  subtask  of  creating  such  a  schema,  (2)  the  Armani  language  is  explicitly 
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designed  for  capturing  this  type  of  architectural  design  expertise,  and  (3)  the  domain 
malysis  was  performed  with  this  language  alreacfy'  selected  as  a  target,  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  mismatch  (same  as  best  case  in  traditional  approach). 

Best  case  scenario  ("0. 5  days): 

Small  domain,  experienced  Armani  modeler,  all  vocabulaty  and  design  rules 
expressed  directly  in  Armani,  no  mismatches  between  expertise  to  express  and  the 
Armani  language  used  to  express  it. 

Aven^  case  scenario  (~2-5  cL^): 

More  complex  domain,  relatively  few  design  rules  and  ana^ses  need  to  be  written  as 
external  tools  and  linked  into  the  environment.  Domain  modeler  is  familiar  with 
Armani,  rules.  Minimal  mismatch  between  expertise  to  express  and  Armani 
language/ schema. 

Worst  case  scenario  C' 2-3+  xiesksortm^toprcjectcancelladon): 

Large,  heterogeneous  domain,  many  design  rules  and  analyses  need  to  be  written  as 
external  tools  and  linked  into  the  environment.,  novice  modeler,  significant 
mismatch  between  Armani  language  and  expertise  that  needs  to  be  expressed. 

Task  3.  Design,  implement,  test,  and  deploy  the  custom  design  environment.  The  difficulty 
and  time  required  to  complete  this  task  can  vary  widely  depending  on  the  sophistication 
and  polish  experted  of  the  final  environment.  In  general,  however,  performing  thi<;  task 
with  ^e  Armani  system  provides  a  dramatic  savings  in  time,  effort,  and  cost  over  the 
traditional  approach  because  the  infrastructure  needed  for  such  an  environment  does  not 
need  to  be  built  fi-om  the  ground  up.  Further,  a  significant  amount  of  the  customization 
is  performed  by  simply  loading  the  design  expertise  captured  m  task  2  direct^  into  the 
generic  environment  infrastructure.  The  specific  sub-tasks  required  to  complete  this  fasW 
with  the  Armani  system  are: 

g)  Load  the  design  vocabulary,  design  rules,  heuristics,  and  anafyses  captured  in 
tasks  1  and  2  into  the  generic  Armani  design  environment.  This  step  makes  all  of 
these  design  elements  available  for  use  as  design  building  blocks  in  the  custom 
environment. 

h)  Configure  the  user  interface  to  map  icons  to  their  imder^ng  semantic 
representations.  Optionally,  customized  editing  dialog  boxes  can  be  created  for 
editog  specific  types  of  vocabulaiy  elements. 

i)  Write  and/or  link-in  any  external  design  tools  (analysis  or  synthesis)  to  be  used 
with  the  environment. 

j)  Test  the  environment.  Many  consistency  checks  are  provided  by  the  Armani 
infrastructure  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  testing  the  environment. 

k)  Deploy  to  users 


As  with  the  traditional  approach's  third  step,  the  time,  effort,  and  expertise  required  to 
complete  this  step  varies  widely  depending  on  the  richness  of  the  tools  that  need  to  be 
written  and  the  polish  and  customization  desired  in  the  user  interface. 
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Best  case  scenario  (~1  dayfirrl  devdoper): 

Small,  homogeneous  design  domain,  small  number  of  analyses  defined  directly  in 
Armani  or  performed  by  existing  tools  that  are  easily  linked  in,  experienced  Armani 
developers,  little  customization  required  in  the  user  interface. 

Averr^  case  scenario  (1-2  weeks  for  1  devdoper): 

Heterogeneous  style,  non-trivial  customization  and  polish  required  in  the  user 
interface.  Some  design  tools  need  to  be  written  from  scratch,  others  need  to  be 
linked  in,  developers  have  familiarity  with  Armani  but  are  not  experts. 

Worst  case  sceriario  (2-4  rrioriths  for  1  devdopers,  or  tinre  to  project  cancdlation): 

Large,  heterogeneous  style,  heavily  customized  and  sophisticated  user  interface, 
many  tools  need  to  be  written  from  scratch.  Novice  Armani  developer(s),  poor  initial 
domain  anafysis. 

Task  4.  Maintain,  update,  and  modify  the  deployed  design  environment  to  capture  and  add 
additional  design  expertise,  add  tooling  and  analysis  capabilities,  or  evolve  the  schema  to 
adapt  to  a  changing  understanding  of  the  design  domain.  Along  with  step  3,  this  is  the 
step  that  provides  a  huge  savings  over  the  traditional  approach.  In  Armani,  many 
modifications  and  customizations  can  be  performed  by  the  end-user  as  his  or  her 
imderstanding  of  the  domain  and  design  issues  evolves.  Specifically,  additional  design 
expertise  in  the  form  of  vocabulary,  design  rules,  heuristics,  and  analyses  can  be  added  to 
the  environment  by  the  end-user,  on-the-fly,  directfy  through  the  design  environment 
itself  Further,  this  additional  design  expertise  can  be  packaged  and  provided  to  other 
environment  users  if  desired.  Tools  can  also  be  dynamically  and  incrementally  linkpH 
into  the  environment.  Thus  the  environment's  original  developer(s)  can  be  completely 
removed  from  the  loop  for  many  required  modifications  to  the  environment, 
dramaticalfy  reducing  the  time  to  turn  a  proposed  change  into  an  environment  capability. 

Best  case  scenario  (~1 5  minutes  for  end-tcser): 

User  wants  to  add  or  modify  a  design  rule,  vocabulary  element,  or  analysis.  The 
change  can  be  made  by  simply  editing  the  appropriate  schema  element,  after  which 
Armani  reconfigures  itself  with  the  new  or  updated  design  expertise. 

Avera^  case  scenario  (1  hour  to  1  day  for  end-user): 

User  wants  to  make  a  significant  modification  to  the  domain  schema,  requiring 
changes  to  or  additions  of  multiple  design  vocabulary  elements,  rules,  analyses,  or 
linked  in  tools.  Perhaps  a  relatively  straightforward  design  tool  needs  to  be  1inkf»H  in 
or  written. 

Worst  case  sceriario  (1  or  rnoreweeks  for  1  or  more  enmcmient  devdopers): 

Change  requires  complete  rethinking  of  design  expertise  schema,  design  rules,  and 
vocabulary,  and/ or  significant  modification  to  the  user  interface  and  linked-in  dp«;igri 
tools.  Original  environment  developers  may  have  left  the  organization.  Original 
design  is  poorfy  documented.  Change  may  require  capabilities  that  a  COTS 
component  can’t  provide,  necessitating  expensive  work-around  or  replacement. 
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This  final  step  will  be  generalfy-  be  repeated  many  times  throughout  a  design  environment’s 
lifecycle  as  updates  or  modifications  to  the  system  are  required. 


Table  6.2  summarizes  the  results  of  the  Armani  task  analysis.  Table  6.3  compares  the  results 
of  the  Armani  task  analysis  to  the  results  of  the  tradition^  approach’s  task  analysis. 


.Task 

AppfoJdniaite  Time  Required  (in  Engineer /Days,  Weeks^ 
Months,  or  Years) 

Best  Case 

Average  Case 

Worst  Case 

(1)  Domain  Analysis 

1  week 

1  month 

1+  years 

(2)  Schema  Capture 

0.5  days 

2-5  days 

2-3+  weeks 

(3)  Design, 
implement,  test  and 
deploy  environment 

1  day 

1-2  weeks 

2-4  months 

Cumulative  time  to 
initial  deployment 

-  |t.5  months 

;  -  ,  years '"v  ; : 

(if  not  cancelled) 

1 

(4)  Time  required  for 
environment  updates 
and  modifications. 

15  minutes 

1-8  hours 

1  or  more  weeks 

Table  6.2:  Breakdown  of  approximate  engineer-years  required  to  specify,  design, 

build,  and  deploy  a  customized  software  architecture  design  environment 
using  the  Armani  approach. 


Task 

Approximate  Time  Required  (in  Engineer/' 
Months,  or  Years) 

Days,  Weeks, 

Best  Case 

Average  Case 

Worst  Case 

Traditional 

'Armani 

Traditional 

Armani 

Traditional 

Armani 

(1)  Domain  Analysis 

1  week 

1  week 

2  months 

1  month 

1+  years 

1-1-  years 

(2)  Schema  Capture 

2  days 

0,5  days 

3  weeks 

2-5  days 

6-1- 

months 

.  -  2-3+ 
weeks 

{3)  Design, 
implement,  test  and 
deploy  environment 

1  month 

1  d^. 

lyear 

mm 

Cumulative  time  to 
initial  deployment 

~1.4 

months 

”8  days 

X.  ' 

~  1.25 
years 

~  1.5 
months 

~6-h 
years 
(if  not 
cancelled) 

”'1.25 

||:!yi^s’-i 

(if  not 
cancelled) 

(4)  Time  required  for 
environment  updates 
and  modifications. 

1-5  days 

'is'"'. 

minutes 

1-4 

months 

1-8 

hours. 

>or» 

2  months 

1  or 

more 

weeks 

Table  6.3:  Cimparison  of  approximate  engineering  time  required  to  specify,  design, 
build,  and  deploy  a  customized  software  architecture  design  environment 
using  the  traditional  ground-up  approach  vs.  the  Armani  approach. 
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6.2  Summary  of  task  analysis  and  comparison  of  results 

Assuming  that  the  case  studies  presented  in  the  following  chapters  uphold  these  task 
estimates,  this  anafy^sis  strongfy'  argues  that  Armani  eliminates  many  of  the  difficult,  time 
consuming  tasks  required  by  the  traditional  ground-up  approach  to  developing  custom 
software  architecture  design  environments.  Although  the  specific  numbers  used  to  estimate 
the  duration  of  each  of  these  tasks  are  only  rough  estimates,  the  exact  time  estimated  for 
each  task  is  not  critical.  The  qualitative  comparison  between  the  two  approaches  is  sufficient 
to  support  the  main  points  of  the  ai^ument. 

The  primary  insight  to  be  gained  from  this  analysis  comes  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
specific  subtasks  required  to  complete  the  top-level  tasks  using  each  of  the  two  approaches. 
This  detailed  look  at  the  specific  tasks  illustrates  that  Armani  provides  the  greatest  leverage 
in  the  implementation  stage  of  environment  creation.  Armani  also  qualitatively  changes  the 
w^  in  which  expertise  is  captured  (m  the  second  stage),  and  the  way  in  which  an 
environment  can  be  updated.  In  each  of  these  stages,  Armani  not  onlj^  reduces  the  number 
and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  required  to  complete  the  stage,  it  changes  wh  can  complete  the 
tasks.  Specifically,  Armani  empowers  its  end-users  to  build  and  customize  their  design 
environments  in  a  way  that  is  very  rarely  foimd  in  design  environments  built  with  traditional 
approaches. 

There  are  at  least  two  implications  that  follow  from  this  analysis.  First,  by  either  eliminating 
or  drastically  reducing  many  of  the  most  time  consumiag  tasks  required  by  the  traditional 
approach  (defining  a  schema  for  capturing  design  expertise,  designing  and  implementing  the 
environment  and  tools),  Armani  allows  environment  designers  to  create  and  evolve  their 
design  environments  much  more  quickly  than  they  can  by  building  from  the  groimd  up. 

Second,  Armani  moves  the  bottleneck  for  producing  an  environment  from  implementation 
(the  dominant  timesink  using  the  traditional  approach),  to  domain  analysis  (the  dominant 
timesmk  using  the  Armani  approach).  This  is,  in  itself,  an  extremely  valuable  benefit.  Armani 
allows  environment  developers  to  focus  their  effort  and  skills  on  figuring  out  whet  domain 
expertise  and  analytical  capabilities  they  want  the  tools  to  support,  rather  than  how  they  will 
implement  support  for  the  expertise  that  they  capture..  As  a  result,  they  can  spend  more  of 
their  time  figuring  out  what  their  tools  should  do  and  less  of  their  time  designing  and 
implementing  the  tools. 
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Chapter  7 

Structured  Case  Studies 


The  previous  chapter  argued  that,  at  a  conceptual  level,  creating  a  custom  software 
architecture  design  environment  using  Armani  eliminates  many  of  the  difficult  and  time 
consuming  tasks  such  a  project  traditiona%  requires.  This  chapter  describes  a  series  of  case 
studies  undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  assumptions  made  in  the  conceptual  analysis  of 
the  previous  chapter  could  be  realized  in  practice. 

As  with  the  task  analysis,  these  case  studies  seek  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  Armani 
approach  can  be  used  to  capture  design  expertise  at  all,  and  second,  to  demonstrate  that 
expertise  so  capmred  can  be  used  to  incrementally  configure  and  customize  the  Armani 
design  environment.  Demonstrating  these  two  capabihties  provides  a  basic  vahdation  of  the 
thesis  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  a  significant  and  useful  collection  of  software  architecture 
design  expertise  with  a  conceptual  framework  of  design  rules  and  architectural  styles  and, 
further,  that  this  captured  design  expertise  can  be  used  to  incrementally  customize  software 
architecture  design  environments. 

This  thesis,  however,  claims  only  that  it  is  possihk  to  incrementally  capture  design  expertise 
and  configure  custom  design  environments  with  the  Armani  approach.  Arguing  for  the  vale 
of  the  overall  Armani  approach  also  reqviires  a  demonstration  that  Armani  is  capable  of 
capturing  a  broad  variety  of  design  expertise  and  that  this  expertise  is  powerful,  non-trivial, 
and  captured  in  such  a  way  that  it's  useful  in  practice. 

To  make  this  argument  I  used  the  Armani  system  to  construct  custom  design  environments 
for  eight  different  architectural  styles.  The  selected  styles  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
environments  produced  support  the  claim  that  the  technique  provides  sufficient  breadth, 
power,  and  incrementahty  These  case  studies  both  aigqe  for  the  vahdily  of  the  thesis  and 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  Armani  approach. 

7.1  Experimental  structure 

The  basic  structure  used  for  this  experiment  was  to  perform  a  series  of  case  studies  in  which 
I  constructed  custom  software  architecture  design  environments  for  eight  different  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  (referred  to  as  test  styles).  In  each  case  study,  I  measured  the  time  required  to 
specify  the  style’s  design  expertise  and  the  time  required  to  configure  a  design  environment 
with  that  expertise  (tasks  two  and  three  from  the  previous  chapter’s  task  analysis).  In 
addition  to  the  time  required,  I  measured  the  number  of  vocabulary  types  defined,  the 
number  of  design  rules  defined,  total  lines  of  code  written  or  modified,  and  the  number  of 
visual  shapes  defined.  The  number  of  entities  defined  serves  as  a  proxy  for  the  size  of  the 
overall  style  specification  effort. 
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Through  careful  selection  of  the  test  styles  these  experiments  demonstrate  the  breadth, 

power,  and  incrementalily  of  the  Armani  approach.  The  following  criteria  were  used  to 

select  the  test  styles. 

Availability  of  a  published  style  description.  Each  of  the  test  styles  specified  in  these 
case  studies  is  based  on  one  or  more  published  descriptions  of  that  style.  These 
published  style  descriptions  provide  informal  specifications  of  the  styles’  design 
expertise  (vocabulary,  design  rules,  and  analyses).  The  rigor  with  which  the  publications 
define  the  styles,  as  well  as  the  match  between  the  Armani  conceptual  framework  and  the 
format  used  for  expressing  the  style’s  expertise  varied  widely  fi-om  style  description  to 
style  description.  All  styles  selected  had  to  have  a  rich  enough  informal  description  of 
the  style  that  the  expertise  it  contained  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  creating  a 
compelling  design  environment. 

Using  published  sources  as  the  basis  for  the  styles  provide  three  key  benefits.  First, 
starting  with  published  sources  provides  a  degree  of  external  validation  of  the  utility  of 
the  styles  themselves.  The  design  expertise  embodied  by  these  architectural  styles  has 
proven  useful  enough  to  somebody  that  it  was  worth  capturing  and  publishing. 

Second,  using  published  sources  as  a  foundation  leverages  other  people’s  expertise.  By 
attempting  to  capture  expertise  that  had  been  previously  published,  I  did  not  need  to 
become  a  expert  in  each  of  the  domains  for  which  I  biiilt  a  case  study  environment.  I 
needed  only  to  fully  understand  the  published  specification.  Likewise,  I  did  not  need  to 
find  an  expert  in  each  of  these  domains  who  was  willing  to  learn  the  Armani  tool  and 
participate  in  this  experiment.  Finding  multiple  such  experts  was  impractical  given  the 
budget,  time,  and  scope  constraints  of  the  dissertation  research. 

Third,  by  using  published  descriptions  of  the  target  styles  as  a  domain  analysis,  the  timp 
and  effort  required  for  the  domain  analysis  task  can  be  factored  out  of  the  case  stucfy 
experiments.  As  the  previous  chapter’s  task  anafysis  indicates,  Armani  provides  minimal 
leverage  for  completing  the  domain  analysis  step.  Armani  does  not  mitigate  the 
environment  designer’s  need  to  deeply  understand  the  domain  in  which  he  or  she  is 
working.  In  these  experiments  the  domain  analysis  phase  consisted  of  finding 
appropriate  published  references,  reading  and  understanding  them  deeply,  and,  if 
needed,  discussing  the  published  style  specification  with  local  experts.  As  a  result,  the 
metrics  captured  in  these  experiments  reflect  the  time  and  effort  required  to  create  a 
custom  design  environment  after  the  domain  analysis  has  been  completed. 

Breadth.  Selecting  an  appropriate^-  broad  variety  of  architectural  styles  for  the  case  studies 
is  critical  for  arguing  the  generality  of  the  Armani  approach.  The  discipline  of  software 
architecture  is  fairfy  young.  As  a  result,  the  field  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  established  a 
complete  catalog  of  all  of  the  interesting  or  commonly  used  architectural  styles.  The 
Shaw/Clements  architectural  style  taxonomy  [SC97],  however,  outlines  an  initial  proposal 
for  what  such  a  catalog  might  look  like.  I  used  this  taxonomy  as  a  basis  for  selecting  test 
styles  because  it  provides  a  clean  and  broad  overview  of  many  frequently  used 
architectural  styles.  The  taxonomy  defines  six  “toplevel”  categories  of  architectural 
styles  -dataflow,  caR-and-retam,  interacting  processes,  cL^-centered  repositaries,  hkranhical,  and 
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data  sharing.  The  authors  augment  this  toplevel  classification  with  more  detailed  examples 
of  architectural  styles  that  fit  into  each  of  these  categories.  Shaw  and  Clements  claim 
that,  though  not  exhaustive,  these  toplevel  categories  cover  a  significant  portion  of  the 
commonfy^  used  architectural  styles. 

To  demonstrate  the  breadth  of  architectural  design  expertise  that  Armani  is  capable  of 
capturing  then,  at  least  one  test  style  was  chosen  from  each  of  the  six  toplevel 
architectural  categories  described  in  the  taxonomy.  In  evaluating  potential  test  styles 
from  each  of  these  categories  I  also  made  an  effort  to  insure  that,  when  evaluated  as  a 
whole,  the  set  of  architectural  styles  I  selected  from  each  of  the  toplevel  categories 
addressed  a  broad  range  of  architectural  issues  and  captured  a  broad  range  of 
architectmal  attributes.  As  a  result,  the  eight  case  studies  described  in  this  chapter 
demonstrate  that  Armani  is  capable  of  capturing  and  leveraging  a  wide  variety  of 
architectural  design  expertise. 

Power.  The  power  of  the  environments  produced  in  these  case  studies  varied  significantly. 
For  inclusion  in  these  experiments,  however,  a  published  style  description  had  to 
describe,  or  at  least  point  the  way  towards,  some  compelling  analytical  or  design  guidance 
capabilities.  To  show  the  depth  of  the  analytical  power  that  can  be  included  in  an 
Armani  environment,  two  of  the  styles  (the  Client-Server  styles)  were  augmented  with 
significant  external  analysis  tools.  This  experimental  approach  demonstrates  that  an 
Armani  environment  can  quickly  and  easily  capture  many  forms  of  design  expertise.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  significant,  complex,  modeling  and  analysis  tools  can  be 
integrated  with  a  customized  Armani  environment  to  capture  and  exploit  design 
expertise  that  is  not  readily  captured  directly  in  the  Armani  design  language. 

Incrementality.  These  experiments  demonstrate  the  incrementality  of  the  Armani  approach 
on  two  levels.  At  a  coarse  level,  the  basic  process  of  creating  a  custom  environment  is 
simpfy^  the  incremental  adaptation  of  a  generic  Armani  environment  by  loading  styles 
and  other  captured  design  expertise  into  the  environment.  In  this  way,  all  of  the  test 
styles  selected  demonstrate  the  incremental  nature  of  the  Armani  approach.  At  a  more 
fine  grained  level,  two  of  the  eight  test  styles  were  selected  because  they  are  natural 
extensions  and  specializations  of  other,  more  generic,  test  styles.  These  style  speciali¬ 
zations  were  created  by  making  incremental  adaptations  to  existing  styles  so  that  the 
initial  style’s  environment  could  capture  additional  design  expertise. 

Using  these  criteria,  I  selected  eight  architectural  styles  to  use  as  test  cases.  For  each  of  these 
styles  I  built  a  custom  Armani-based  software  architecture  design  environmeiit  and  tracked 
the  time,  effort,  and  tasks  required  to  create  it.  Specifically,  I  measured  the  time  spent 
creating  the  style  and  environment  (broken  down  into  time  to  capture  abstract  design 
expertise  and  time  to  customize  the  visualization  and  tooling  of  the  environment),  the 
number  of  new  vocabulary  entities  defined,  the  niunber  of  design  rules  defined,  total  lines 
of  code  written,  and  the  number  of  custom  shapes  defined  for  use  in  the  customized 
graphical  user  interface. 

At  first  glance,  the  fact  that  the  creator  of  the  Armani  tool  is  also  the  person  performing  the 
case  studies  may  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  studies.  This  was,  however,  a  reasonable 
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approach  for  this  phase  of  the  validation.  Having  one  person  who  was  already  expert  with 
the  Armani  ^stem  perform  all  of  the  initial  case  studies  factors  issues  of  learning  curves 
and  differences  in  ability  between  individual  environment  developers  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  results. 

The  case  studies  described  in  this  chapter  are  only  part  of  the  overall  thesis  validation. 
Chapter  8  describes  a  set  of  “external”  case  studies  in  which  people  and  organizations  not 
associated  with  the  Armani  project  used  Armani  to  create  their  own  software  ^^<»<^ign  tools 
and  environments.  The  external  case  studies  address  the  issue  of  whether  people  other  than 
nyself  can  effectively  use  the  Armani  tools  and  techniques. 

These  experiments  are  primarily  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  overall  Armani  approach 
is  feasible.  A  second^  goal  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  environments  produced  can  capture 
useful  design  expertise  for  a  broad  variety  of  architectural  styles.  Thus  the  variable  being 
tested  m  these  experiments  is  the  range  and  depth  of  design  expertise  that  can  be  captured 

and  exploited  with  Armani,  rather  than  the  skill  of  the  environment  developer  using  the 
tools. 


7.2  Discussion  of  case  studies 

This  section  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  eight  case  studies  that  I  conducted.  I  present 
the  case  stupes  according  to  how  they  fit  into  the  six  toplevel  style  categories  defined  in 
[SC97].  I  defined  at  least  one  Armani  style  and  environment  for  each  of  these  six  categories. 

categories  I  created  a  base  style  and  then  extended  the  base  style  to  support 
additional  capabilities  with  a  more  specific  style. 

Each  case  study  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  style  it  captures  -  its  interesting  aspects,  the 
issues  facing  designers  working  in  that  style,  its  key  design  vocabulary  and  design  rules,  and  a 
atation  of  the  sources  from  which  the  style  definition  was  extracted.  This  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  interesting  issues  raised  in  the  process  of  customizing  the  Armani  system  to 
work  with  the  style  in  question.  Each  of  the  case  studies  includes  a  figure  with  a  screen- 
dump  from  the  custom  environment  and  an  overview  of  some  of  the  important  statistics 
for  the  case  stucly  and  environment. 


7.2.1  Case  study  1:  a  dataflow  style 

For  the  first  structured  case  study,  I  created  a  custom  environment  for  the  batdj  sequenod 
architectural  style.  This  style,  which  is  popular  for  mainframe-based  data  processing  applica- 
uons,  captures  a  common  approach  to  building  software  systems  that  repeatedly  perform  a 
senes  of  operations  over  large  sequences  of  data  records.  I  based  this  style  specification  on 
the  discussion  of  "Sequential  Processing  Program  Design"  in  Larry  Best’s  hook  Application 
ArdMeiM  Modem  Lar^-Scale  Irfomation  fh'ocessing  [Be90].  Although  Best’s  presentation  of 
this  style  is  somewhat  inform^,  I  found  it  straightforward  to  add  the  formality  required  by 

.^mani  to  his  style  specification  while  retaining  the  style’s  basic  concepts,  vocabulary,  and 
design  rules. 
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Systemwide  issues 

Conceptually,  systems  built  in  the  batch  sequential  st}4e  consist  of  a  set  of  data  processing 
operation  components  that  perform  one  or  more  operations  on  a  series  of  data  records,  a  set 
of  inpit  source  and  output  sink  components  that  handle  system  input  and  output,  and  a  set  of 
data  stream  connectors  that  define  and  manage  the  flow  of  data  through  the  system. 

This  structural  breakdown  provides  a  clean  way  for  the  architect  to  divide  the  functional 
processing  needs  of  a  batch  sequential  system  amongst  the  data  processing  operation 
components.  It  also  clearly  identifies  the  dataflow  paths  through  the  system.  These  are  two 
of  the  important  system-wide  issues  that  an  architect  working  in  the  batch-sequential  style 
must  manage.  Further  style-wide  design  issues  include:  processing  performance  (both  total 
system  throughput  and  processing  latency),  design  modifiability  (how  difficult  is  it  to  add, 
remove,  or  change  the  functional  capabilities  of  the  system,  or  replace  an  existing 
component  with  a  component  with  different  non-functional  properties),  data  format 
compatibility  (between  components),  connector  interaction  protocols,  and  error  handling 
and  recovery. 

The  design  information  that  architects  and  tools  need  to  reason  about  these  issues  is  stored 
in  the  properties  and  design  rules  of  the  style’s  vocabulary  elements  -  component, 
connector,  port,  and  role  types.  With  this  approach,  design  details  are  stored  locally  with  the 
design  elements  that  make  up  a  system.  The  emergent  properties  of  the  system  are  captured 
by  the  design  rules  and  analyses  that  evaluate  the  properties  of  the  system’s  constituent 
elements  to  address  the  system-wide  issues  just  outlined. 

Component  issues 

One  of  the  early  tasks  an  architect  must  perform  in  designing  systems  in  this  style  is  to 
define  a  functional  decomposition  of  the  processing  to  be  done.  This  decomposition  divides 
the  overall  system  processing  into  a  sequence  of  discrete  functions.  These  functions  are  then 
mapped  to  a  set  of  data  processing  operation  components  that  execute  the  requested  functions. 
Architects  can  specify  and  evaluate  individual  data  processing  operation  components  for: 
functionality  provided,  persistence  of  state  between  records,  processing  latency  and 
throughput,  error  handling  policies,  and  data  validation  policies.  All  of  these  aspects  of 
individual  components  are  represented  with  property  annotations  on  the  data  processing 
operation  component  type  specification. 

Connector  issues 

After  the  basic  functional  decomposition  has  been  performed  and  the  functional 
responsibilities  have  been  assigned  to  components,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  those 
components  by  feeding  the  output  of  each  data  processing  operation  into  the  input  of  one 
or  more  subsequent  processing  operations.  Alternativefy,  if  the  processing  has  been 
completed  then  the  output  needs  to  be  written  to  the  appropriate  storage  or  output  device. 

The  basic  connector  used  in  this  style  is  the  data  stream.  All  data  stream  connectors  instxre 
that  data  is  delivered  fi-om  an  upstream  component  to  a  downstream  component  unmodified 
and  in  the  order  that  it  was  received  from  the  upstream  component.  Data  availability  is  the 
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Figure  7.1:  Overview  of  the  Batch  Sequential  Style  and  environment 


primary  control  signal  used  by  data  stream  connectors  to  signal  a  transfer  of  control 
between  components. 

Data  stream  connectors  need  to  be  able  to  handle  large  volumes  of  data  flowing  between 
components  that  can  have  highly  variable  processing  rates.  As  a  result,  they  must  be  able  to 
buffer  large  amoimts  of  data  and  adapt  to  differences  in  processing  speed  between  the 
different  components.  Three  further  issues  that  connectors  need  to  address  in  this  style  are 

(1)  whether  the  components  attached  to  the  connector  will  be  pushing  or  pulling  their  data, 

(2)  how  the  connectors  avoid  or  react  to  buffer  overflows,  and  (3)  what  policy  is  used  for 
aggi'egating  or  replicating  data  streams  with  multiple  input  sources  or  output  sinks 
Numerous  subtypes  of  the  data  stream  connector  type,  which  address  these  issues  in  various 
wtys,  are  provided  as  basic  system  building  blocks. 

All  three  of  these  issues  are  captured  in  the  properties  of  the  connector  types  defined  by  the 
Style.  The  style  defines  specific  property  types  for  describing  push-pull  behavior,  buffer- 
overflow  behavior,  and  data-replication  behavior.  It  also  defines  a  set  of  design  rules  that 
ensure  that  connectors  and  the  components  to  which  they  are  attached  agree  on  these 
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protocols  and  behaviors.  As  a  result,  architects  working  in  this  style  can  explore  their  options 
with  respect  to  these  issues  by  adjusting  the  values  of  these  properties  on  their  connector 
and  component  instances  and  testing  whether  their  proposals  satisfy  the  style’s  design  rules. 

Discussion  and  evaluation 

As  Figure  7.1  indicates,  the  process  of  defining  this  architectural  style  and  customizing  the 
generic  Armani  environment  to  support  it  was  quick  and  straightforward,  requiring  onfy  9.25 
hours  of  total  development  time.  As  mentioned  earlier,  this  time  measurement  does  not 
include  the  domain  analysis  effort  (primarily  reading  and  imderstanding  Best’s  book)  that 
preceded  the  style  specification  and  environment  development. 

As  the  previous  sections  describe,  I  was  able  to  capture  and  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
design  options  for  this  style  using  onfy  Armani’s  property,  design  rule,  and  type  constructs. 
The  ability  to  define  enumerated  property  types  proved  very  useful  because  many  of  the 
properties  that  I  needed  to  capture  were  easily  represented  with  a  discrete  and  fixed  set  of 
possible  values.  Furthermore,  it  was  straightforward  to  identify  which  combinations  of  these 
values  across  components  and  connectors  were  valid  and  which  were  invalid,  and  to  wnte 
corresponding  design  rules  to  insure  valid  combinations.  For  example,  enumerated 
properties  capture  whether  data  is  pushed  or  pulled  across  port/ role  pairs  and  whether  that 
pushing  or  pulling  is  active  or  passive.  Likewise,  enumerated  properties  are  used  to  define  the 
three  basic  ways  that  a  connector  can  handle  buffer  overflow  -  by  blocking,  dropping 
received  records,  or  crashing. 

Another  finding  from  this  case  study  was  that  the  Armam  design  language  proved 
remarkably  effective  at  capturing  the  non-functional  properties  of  an  interesting  set  of 
connectors.  The  connectors  in  this  style  drive  control  flow  with  data  flow,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  traditional  procedural  coimections.  Further,  they  provide  the  ability  to  put 
multiple  producers  or  multiple  consumers  on  a  single  coimection.  Although  I  did  not 
provide  a  formal  behavioral  protocol  specification  for  the  connectors,  I  was  able  to  capture  a 
wide  variety  of  nonfimctional  properties  related  to  the  connectors.  I  was  also  able  to  capture 
and  enforce  a  few  key  aspects  of  the  connector’s  communication  protocol  using  enumerated 
properties  and  design  rules.  These  aspects  included  ensuring  appropriate  push/ pull  and 
active/passive  combinations  between  ports  and  the  roles  to  which  they  were  attached,  buffer 
overflow  policy,  buffer  sharing  policy,  transferred  record  format,  and  the  model  for  handling 
multiple  source  roles  that  feed  into  a  single  sink  (round-robin,  rendezvous,  or  opportunistic). 

The  most  encouraging  result  from  this  case  smdy  is  that  it  proved  straightforward  to 
represent  all  of  these  things  directly  in  the  Armani  design  langu^e.  I  did  not  need  to  use 
external  analysis  tools,  language  extensions,  nor  other  embedded  languages  within  my 
Armani  style  specification.  Nor  did  I  run  into  any  significant  limitations  with  the  design 
language  itself.  This  finding  is  encouraging  because  designers  working  in  this  style  can 
address  non-trivial,  useful,  and  broad  design  issues. 

7.2.2  Case  study  2:  a  hierarchical  style 

In  the  second  structured  case  study,  I  created  a  style  that  captures  the  popular  architectural 
abstraction  of  layers.  This  style,  imaginativefy  called  the  layered  style,  is  an  example  of  a 
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Figure  7.2:  Overview  of  the  Layered  style  and  environment 


hierarchical  style  in  the  Shaw/Clements  taxonon^;  I  based  this  style  on  the  high-level  X- 
Windows  architectural  specification  published  in  [HFB94].  Although  it  is  used  quite 
effectively  in  the  design  of  the  X-Windows  system,  the  layer  abstraction  is  also  very  general 
^d  broac%  applicable.  To  take  advantage  of  the  style’s  generality  I  teased  the  fundamental 
layemess  out  of  the  X- Windows  specification  and  used  it  to  create  a  generic  layered  style. 

Style  overview 

As  Figure  7.2  details,  the  layered  style  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  has  one  primary 
component  type  -  the  layer-  and  one  primary  connertor  type  -  the  inter-layer re(^.  All  Ijyer 
components  have  properties  that  indicate  their  level  in  the  layer  hierarclty,  whether  they  can 
handle  asynchronous  requests,  and  whether  they  are  multi-threaded.  Layers  also  have  a  set  of 
{wrts  that  receive  requests  from  components  higher  in  the  layer  hierarchy  and  a  set  of  ports 
that  send  requests  to  components  lower  in  the  layer  hierarchy.  Inter-layer  requests  are  binary 
connectors  that  send  requests  from  a  higher-level  layer  to  a  lower-level  Ityer  and  return 
responses  in  the  other  direction.  They  can  be  synchronous  or  asynchronous,  and  they  can 
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support  many  different  request  protocols.  The  universe  of  specific  protocols  accepted  by  the 
connectors  can  be  extended  as  needed  by  the  style’s  users. 

The  layered  style  defines  a  relatively  small  number  of  design  rules  that  serve  three  primaiy 
purposes.  First,  they  insure  that  each  layer  component  represents  an  abstraction  boundary  in 
the  overall  design.  A  layer  component  can  encapsulate  multiple  subsystems  that  perform  the 
actual  functionality  provided  by  the  layer.  The  functionality  provided  by  each  of  these 
subsystems  can  onfy  be  accessed  outside  of  the  layer,  however,  through  the  layer’s  port 
interfaces.  Other  layers  are  unable  to  interact  directly  with  the  subsystems  encapsulated 
within  a  layer.  These  design  rules  encourage  architects  to  padcage  their  capabilities  in 
common  groups  whose  implementations  can  be  readily  replaced  or  modified  without 
severely  disrupting  the  overaU  system’s  architecture.  Likewise,  if  a  designer  simply  wants  to 
bundle  a  group  of  components  that  form  a  logical  layer  in  the  design,  he  can  do  so  by 
bimdling  the  components  in  a  representation  of  the  layer  component  and  making  sure  that 
the  appropriate  bindings  are  made  between  the  layer’s  ports  and  the  representation’s  ports. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  design  rules  is  to  constrain  the  topology  of  layered  systems  to 
insme  that  requests  may  only  be  sent  from  layers  at  a  higher  level  of  the  hierarchy  to  layers 
at  a  lower  level  of  the  hierarchy.  This  rule  instires  that  all  requests  will  eventually  “bottom- 
out”  and  be  handled.  It  also  eliminates  circular  dependencies  between  layers.  The  third 
piupose  of  the  design  rules  is  to  make  sure  that  the  interacting  layers  agree  on  their  protocol 
of  interaction.  This  includes  defining  standards  for  message,  request,  and  response  structure 
and  insuring  agreement  on  synchronicity  and  handshaking  issues. 

Discussion  and  evaluation 

The  specific  style  and  custom  environment  that  I  created  in  this  case  stucfy  is  useful  for 
broadly  structuring  and  decomposing  software  ^sterns.  Specifically,  it  provides  a  way  to 
carefully  delineate  where  system  capabilities  are  provided,  how  those  capabilities  can  be 
accessed  by  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  how  they  can  be  composed.  Due  to  its  generic 
nature,  though,  the  layered  style  does  not,  on  its  own,  provide  architects  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  design  leverage. 

One  of  the  key  observations  from  this  case  study  is  that  the  real  power  of  the  layered  style 
emerges  when  it  is  combined  with  other  styles  that  need  to  support  a  layering  abstraction. 
Many  systems  can  be  viewed  as  being  created  in  both  a  layered  style  and  another  style.  It  is 
useful,  for  example,  to  think  of  an  n-tier  client-server  system  as  being  both  a  data-repository 
centric  system  and  a  layered  system  with  each  tier  represented  by  a  logical  layer.  Armani’s 
support  for  subtyping  of  style  specifications  makes  this  type  of  composition  both  feasible 
and  straightforward.  The  leered  client-server  style  just  described,  for  example,  could  be 
defined  in  Armani  by  simply  declaring  a  new  style  called  layered<lient-senxr  that  is  a  subtype  of 
both  the  layered  style  and  the  dient-server  style.  The  new  style  declaration  can  be  defined  with 
the  single  line: 

Style  layered-client-server  extends  layered,  client-server; 

which  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  style  that  includes  the  types,  properties,  design 
rules,  and  default  structure  of  both  the  layered  and  client-server  super-styles.  By  making  the 
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leered  style  in  case  study  very  generic  I  was  able  to  both  provide  structure  to  systems 
that  are  primarily  built  as  layers  and  also  provide  an  orthogonal  organizing  principle  for 
^sterns  built  in  other  st)des  that  make  use  of  the  layer  concept  but  do  not  re^  on  it  as  their 
fundamental  building  block. 

Attempting  to  define  the  layered  style  so  that  it  would  be  useful  both  as  a  powerful  stand- 
^one  style  as  well  as  a  “supplementary”  style  that  could  be  combined  with  other  styles 
introduces  what  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  tension.  Creating  a  highly  composable  style 
requires  the  style  designer  to  introduce  onfy  a  minimal  set  of  types,  properties,  and  dpcign 
rde^  each  of  which  are  geared  specifically  towards  capturing  the  design  aspects  that  form 
the  ^sis  for  the  cc)mposable  style.  In  general,  the  more  minimal  and  focused  the  style 
specification,  the  easier  it  is  to  compose  it  with  other  styles.  At  the  same  timp^  however,  the 
more  rich,  detailed,  and  fully  specified  the  style,  the  more  leverage  that  style  (and  its 
associated  environment)  can  provide  to  the  architects  who  use  it. 

In  order  to  explore  the  issues  surrounding  this  design  tension,  I  created  a  couple  of 
variations  on  the  semantic  specification  of  the  layered  style.  For  the  first  variation  I  defined  a 
relatively  nch  and  full-featured  style  specification  for  the  leered  style  and  built  a  custom 
Ari^  environment  to  support  the  style.  In  this  version,  the  only  vocabulaiy  constructs 
available  at  the  top  level  of  system  design  are  layer  components  and  inter-layer  request 
connectors.  To  further  constrain  the  design  space,  the  interaction  protocols  supported  by  the 
layers  and  inter-l^er  requests  in  this  style  are  expHcitfy  enumerated  and  fully  specified, 
^(^tects  are  free  to  add  representations  to  the  layer  components  that  define  subsystems 
built  in  other  styles,  but  they  can  not  mix  arbitrary  types  of  components  into  the  top-level 
system  abstraction. 

This  first  version  of  the  layered  style  provided  a  constrained  design  space  and  a  sufficient 
^kction  of  vocabulary  to  work  as  the  basis  for  a  layered  style  Armani  design  environment. 
This  version  was  not,  however,  particularly  effective  as  a  generic  representation  of 
layeriiess  that  could  be  combined  and  composed  with  other  styles.  To  address  this 
limtation,  I  created  a  second  variation  on  the  layered  style  that  was  significantly  more 
abstract  and  less  constrained  than  the  original  layered  style.  In  this  version  of  the  style,  I 
defined  very  abstract  and  generic  design  vocabulary  types  for  layer  components  and  inter- 
l^er  connectors,  along  with  a  much  less  rigorous  set  of  design  rules  to  govern  valid  layer 
topologies.  These  vocabulary  elements  had  significant^  less  semantic  structure  than  their 
corresponding  types  in  the  original  style.  In  return  for  giving  up  their  semantic  richness, 
however,  they  became  much  simpler  and  more  readily  composed  with  the  component  and 
connector  types  of  other  styles  through  Armani’s  subtyping  constructs. 

Stai^g  from  the  original  layered  style  specification,  I  was  able  to  experiment  with  a  number 
of  design  alternatives  and  create  the  revised  and  more  generic  layered  style  with  only  about 
one  hour  of  effort,  "^^e  Armani  language’s  modularity  and  incrementality  proved 
mstrumental  in  performing  this  style  modification  so  quickly.  I  did  not  create  a  new 
en'^onm^t  for  the  second  variation  on  the  layered  style  because,  on  its  own,  the  revised 
style  provided  significantly  less  leverage  than  the  originsJ  layered  style.  Rather  than  form  the 
basis  for  its  own  custom  design  environment,  the  second  layered  style  variation  is  designed 
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to  be  used  as  a  supertype  and  “mixin”  for  other  styles  that  need  to  capture  some  aspects  of 
“layerness”  in  their  systems. 

Overall,  this  case  study  provided  three  interesting  results.  First,  it  demonstrated  that  Armani 
can  be  used  effectively  to  create  design  environments  for  a  basic  architectural  style  with 
broad  applicability.  Second,  it  illustrated  the  tradeoff  that  style  designers  need  to  consider 
between  creating  powerful  styles  and  environments  for  basic  styles  and  creating  very  abstract 
basic  styles  that  can  be  readify^  composed  with  other  styles.  Finafy,  it  provided  useful  insight 
into  how  a  generic  set  of  design  principles  can  be  abstracted  from  a  very  specific  and  highfy 
constrained  style  definition. 

7.2.3  Case  study  3;  an  interacting  processes  style 

In  the  third  structured  case  study,  I  created  an  Armani  style  and  custom  environment  for  the 
C2  architectural  style.  The  C2  style,  described  in  detail  in  lTay+96],  is  an  example  of  an 
interacting  processes  style  in  the  Shaw/Clements  taxonomy.  It  provides  a  framework  for 
building  systems  in  which  loosely  coupled  processes  communicate  by  sending  requests  and 
notifications  to  other  components  through  message  bus  connectors.  lT;^+96]  provides  the 
following  overview  of  the  C2  style: 

“[The  C2  style]  is  designed  to  support  the  particular  needs  of  apphcations  that  have 
a  graphical  user  interface  aspect,  but  the  style  clearfy^  has  the  potential  for  supportii^ 
other  types  of  applications.  ...  [The  C2  style]  supports  a  paradigm  in  winch  UI 
components,  such  as  dialogs,  structured  graphics  models  of  various  levels  of 
abstraction,  and  constraint  managers,  can  more  readily  be  reused.  A  variety  of  other 
goals  are  potentially  supported  as  well.  These  goals  include  the  ability  to  compose 
systems  in  which:  components  may  be  written  in  different  programming  languages, 
components  may  be  running  concurrently  in  a  distributed,  heterogeneous 
environment  without  shared  address  spaces,  architectures  may  be  changed  at 
runtime,  multiple  users  may  be  interacting  with  the  system,  multiple  toolkits  msy  be 
employed,  multiple  dialogs  may  be  active  and  described  in  different  formalisms,  and 
multiple  media  types  may  be  involved... 

The  new  style  can  be  informally  summarized  as  a  network  of  concurrent 
components  hooked  together  ty  message  routing  devices.  Central  to  the  architectural 
style  is  a  principle  of  limited  visibility:  a  component  within  the  hierarchy  can  only  be 
aware  of  components  ‘above’  it  and  completely  unaware  of  components  which 
reside  ‘beneath’  it.” 

As  figure  7.3  indicates,  I  captured  the  C2  style  in  Armani  with  two  key  component  types 
(C2  Component  and  C2  GUI  Compcmii),  three  cormector  types  that  define  different  kinds  of 
message  buses,  twenty-eight  supporting  property,  element,  port  and  role  types,  and  seven 
design  analyses.  After  capturing  the  semantics  of  the  style  with  the  Armani  design  language, 
I  customized  the  Armani  environment  to  support  the  design  visualizations  commonly  used 
for  specifying  systems  in  the  C2  style.  Capturing  the  key  semantic  properties  of  the  C2  style 
in  an  Armam  style  specification  and  customizing  the  Armani  environment  to  support  Ae 
Style  proved  to  be  a  quick  and  straightforward  task,  requiring  a  total  of  only  eight  hours  of 
effort. 
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Discussion  and  evaluation 


The  C2  style  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  Armani  case  study  because  the  C2  style 
developers  have  also  constructed  a  comprehensive  environment  for  designing  and 
implementing  C2  ^sterns.  This  environment,  called  Argo  pictured  in  figure  7.4)  [RHR98], 
provides  greater  f^ctionahty  than  the  comparable  Armani  environment.  Specifically,  it 
provides  code  generation  capabilities,  a  software  development  process  management  tool,  and 
a  runtime  environment.  Armani  is  not  designed  to  support  these  capabilities,  so  I  did  not 
include  them  in  the  Armani-based  C2  environment.  Because  both  Armani  and  Aigo  are 
capable  of  using  the  Acme  interchange  language  [GWM97],  however,  it  would  be  relativety^ 
straightforward  to  integrate  Argo’s  other  tools  with  Armani.  I  did  not  actually  do  such  an 
integration  for  this  case  study  but  section  8.2.4  describes  an  external  case  stucfy^  in  which  a 
member  of  the  Argo  development  team  integrated  Armani  with  an  Argo-based  tool  he 
developed. 
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Figure  7.3:  Overview  of  the  C2  style  and  environment 
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Figure  7.4:  Screenshot  from  the  Argo  design  environment  for  the  C2  style 


Although  the  Argo  environment  provides  significant^^  more  functionality  than  the  Armani- 
based  C2  environment,  creating  the  Armani  version  required  dramatically  less  time  and 
effort  than  creating  Argo.  As  Figure  7.3  outlines,  the  process  of  defining  the  C2  style  in 
Armani  and  customizing  the  Armani  environment  to  support  the  style  took  me  only  eight 
hours  (again,  this  does  not  count  time  spent  on  domain  analysis).  For  comparison,  building 
the  Argo  environment  has  been  an  ongoing  effort  undertaken  by  multiple  people  over  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  Building  all  of  the  additional  capabilities  Argo  provides  (such  as  code 
generation  and  process  management)  into  the  Armani  environment  would  clearfy^  require 
significant  additional  effort.  Even  so,  I  was  able  to  duplicate  a  significant  portion  of  Argo’s 
functionality  perhaps  30-50%)  in  the  Armani-based  C2  environment  with  a  negligible 
percents^e  (<1%)  of  the  development  effort  that  went  into  Argo.  Further,  the  basic 
Armani-based  C2  environment  can  be  significantly  leveraged  in  creating  or  integrating  such  a 
set  of  complementary  tools. 

The  Ai^o  environment  also  provides  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  Armani-based  C2 
environment  because,  like  Armani,  Argo  attempts  to  capture  design  expertise  in  a  modular, 
composable  way.  Argo  uses  cks^  critics,  which  are  implemented  as  Java  objects  that  observe  a 
system  design  and  the  operations  that  are  being  performed  on  the  design.  These  critics 


notify  the  user  with  suggestions  when  his  or  her  design  str^s  from  the  goals  embodied  in 
the  cntic  Because  these  critics  are  coded  in  Java  and  linked  directly  into  the  environment 
they  ^e  not  readily  modifiable  by  the  architect  using  the  environment.  As  a  result,  it  is 
sipuficmtly  more  difficult  for  end-users  to  evolve  and  modify  their  design  critics  in  Argo 
than  It  IS  to  make  comparable  modifications  to  design  rules  with  Armani 

One  of  the  gods  of  this  case  study  was  to  determine  how  well  I  could  duplicate  the 
capabilities  provided  by  Argo’s  critics  using  Armani’s  type  system,  property  construct,  and 
design  rules.  To  explore  the  answer  to  this  question  I  foimd  high-level  specifications  for 
eigm  Argo/C2  design  critics  in  [RHR98]  and  attempted  to  express  the  expertise  that  these 
critics  encapsulated  m  the  Armani  C2  style  specification  using  onfy  Armani’s  design 
language.  Six  of  these  eight  design  critics  proved  to  be  readily  captured  in  Armani  These 
cntics  chewed  for:  mterface  mismatches,  connections  that  bypassed  the  message  buses, 
overuse  of  memory  resources,  poor  utilization  of  reusable  components,  too  many 
components  at  a  smgle  level  of  abstraction,  and  the  use  of  components  that  would  not  work 
With  the  code  generation  tool. 

The  cntics  that  readily  translated  to  Armani  could  all  be  cast  as  boolean  questions 
jiswerable  by  a  simple  static  analysis  of  a  system’s  properties.  Two  of  the  critics,  however, 
not  me^  this  criterion.  The  first  of  these  provided  component  selection  guidance  and 
the  second  figged  system  configmations  that  were  likely  to  prove  difficult  to  test.  In  both 
cases,  the  cnucs  made  use  of  significant  external  knowledge  ^owledge  not  captured  in  the 
system  specification  beuig  analyzed)  and  encapsulated  their  expertise  as  an  algorithm  to  be 
run  over  an  ^chitec^al  specification  that  did  not  readily  translate  to  a  simple  declarative 
statement.  These  critics  would  be  better  captured  as  external  tools  to  be  Unkprl  into  an 
Armani  environment  than  as  collections  of  types  and  declarative  design  rules. 

As  a  result,  the  critics  experiments  demonstrated  that  I  can  use  Armani  to  recreate  all  of  the 
critiquing  capabilities  found  in  the  Aigo-based  C2  environment.  Further,  six  of  the  eight 
cnncs  were  succmaly  captured  directly  in  the  Armani  design  language  and  thus  readily 
added  by  an  end-user  working  with  the  customized  Armani-based  C2-environment. 

7.2.4  Case  study  4:  two  data-centric  repository  styles 

^  case  study,  I  captured  a  pair  of  variations  on  the  chent-server  architectural 

styles  were  based  loosely  on  the  descriptions  of  chent-server  systems  in  [Ber92] 
^d  LOIffi97].  The  chent-server  style  is  widely  used  in  modern  database  and  management 
mtormation  systeins.  Variations  on  the  three-tier  chent-server  style  are  also  currently  popular 
tor  buil^g  world  wide  web  and  intranet-based  systems.  Although  it  could  be  argued  that 
these  styles  fit  mto  any  of  a  number  of  different  categories  in  the  Shaw/Qements  taxonomy, 
they  seem  to  fit  most  cleanly  in  the  data-centrk  repository  category.  Systems  built  m  this  style 

generalfy  focus  on  one  or  more  datastores  (called  servers)  that  cknt  components  can  access 
and  update. 

^  the  ensuing  discussion  wih  iUustrate,  this  case  study  has  (at  least)  two  interesting  aspects. 
Fu-st,  It  demonstrates  both  how  a  generic  Armani  style  can  capture  a  basic  design  concept 
(such  as  chent-serverness”)  and  also  how  that  style  can  be  enriched  and  extended  to  capture 
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a  much  more  complex,  specific,  and  powerful  style.  Second,  as  a  follow-on  to  the  case  study, 
a  colleag^e  integrated  a  powerful  performance  analysis  tool  with  the  Armani  st)4e,  providing 
an  initial  proof  of  concept  for  Armani’s  tool  integration  capabilities. 

The  Naive  Client-Server  style 

The  first  style  that  I  created  for  this  case  stu(^  was  the  ncaue  client-server  style.  As  figure  7.5 
indicates,  this  style  provides  two  component  types  -  cBents  and  servers.  Server  components 
generally  suppfy’  a  system’s  persistent  data  storage  and  heavy  processing  capabilities.  Design 
issues  captured  as  properties  in  all  server  components  include  the  services  provided  by  the 
server,  whether  the  server  is  multi-threaded,  and  the  maximum  number  of  concurrent 
requests  that  the  server  can  handle. 

Client  components  access  the  data  stored  in,  and  the  services  provided  by,  server 
components.  Clients  that  provide  a  user-interface  are  represented  by  the  special  client 
subtype  ^i<lient.  Generic  client  components  can  also  provide  a  user  interface  but  they  are 
not  required  to  do  so.  Computational  tools  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  make  use  of  the 
data  or  services  provided  by  the  server  are  generally  modeled  with  the  generic  client 
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Figure  7.5:  Overview  of  the  Naive  Client-Server  style  and  environment 
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component  type.  The  design  issues  that  all  client  and  gui-client  components  capture  include 
specifying  the  requests  that  the  client  needs  fulfilled,  whether  the  client  blocks  waiting  for  a 
response  to  a  request,  and  whether  the  client  provides  a  user-interface. 

Due  to  the  simple  communications  model  underlying  the  naive  client-server  style,  I  needed 
to  define  onfy  a  single  type  of  connector  for  the  style.  This  connector  type,  called  c/^- 
reqi4est,  models  a  condxiit  through  which  messages  from  a  single  client  are  sent  to  a  single 
server,  and  responses  from  that  server  are  returned  to  the  requesting  client  component. 
These  connectors  have  only  two  roles,  one  for  the  client-side  and  one  for  the  server  side. 
The  client-request  type  can  be  used  to  model  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous 
commumcation  between  the  client  and  server,  depending  on  the  values  assigned  to  various 
properties  in  the  client-request  type  declaration.  These  connectors  do  not  define  the  specific 
types  of  valid  requests  that  can  be  sent  from  chent  to  server.  Instead,  they  are  a  neutral 
conduit  through  which  all  requests  may  pass.  As  we  shall  see  with  the  three-tier  extension  to 
tins  style,  this  approach  leaves  style  developers  the  option  of  creating  new  subtypes  of  the 
cHent-request  connector  type  that  handle  only  specific  classes  of  chent  requests. 

These  declarations  are  supplemented  by  three  simple  design  rules  that  guide  architects 
in  creating  well-formed  designs.  In  the  naive  chent-server  style,  chents  are  allowed  to 
communicate  only  with  servers  and  servers  are  allowed  to  communicate  onfy  with  chents.  A 
simple  design  rule  enforces  this  topological  constraint.  Likewise,  a  pair  of  design  rules 
specify  that  all  components  in  a  naive  chent-server  design  must  be  either  chents  or  server- 
typed  components  and  all  connectors  must  be  chent-request  connectors.  Although  the  naive 
chent-server  style  is  quite  generic  and  simple,  it  provides  a  useful  set  of  primitives  for 
designing  basic  chent-server  systems. 

The  Three-Tier-Client-Server  style 

Chapter  2  s  introductory  overview  of  the  Armam  approach  describes  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  naive  chent-server  style  and  introduced  the  three-tier  client-server  style  as  an 
evolution  of  the  naive  chent-server  style.  As  table  2.3  described  in  chapter  2,  the  primary 
styh^ic  limitation  addressed  by  the  three-tier  style  is  the  need  to  separate  the  apphcation- 
specific  processing  required  by  a  system  from  its  data  storage  and  user-interaction 
components.  To  address  this  issue,  I  created  a  substyle  of  the  naive  chent-server  style  caUed 
the  three-tier  client-server  style.  This  substyle  defines  three  new  component  types,  one  new 
connector  type,  and  one  additional  style-wide  design  rule  to  guide  architects  in  proper  usage 
of  the  new  types. 

The  new  component  types  defined  in  the  three-tier  style  all  extend  component  types  defined 
in  the  naive  chent-server  style.  Two  of  these  component  types  -  data  views  and  dalastores  -  are 
highfy  specialized  versions,  respectrvefy,  of  the  gui  chent  and  server  component  types 
defined  in  the  naive  chent-server  style.  Tlie  sole  purpose  of  the  view  component  type  is 
to  provide  a  user  interface  to  the  system.  Data  view  chents  are  exphcitfy  not  permitted  to  do 
any  apphcation  processing.  They  are  also  the  only  components  that  are  supposed  to  provide 
an  interface  to  the  user.  Because  of  their  limited  functionahty,  data  view  chents  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  very  dm  chents.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  datastore  component  type 
is  to  provide  persistent  data  storage.  Like  data  views,  datastore  components  are  not  allowed 
to  perform  any  apphcation  processing.  All  apphcation-specific  processing  functionahty  must 
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Figure  7.6:  Overview  of  the  Three-Tier  extension  to  the  Naive  Client-Server  style  and  environment 
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be  done  hy  applicatim  servers,  which  are  the  third  new  type  of  component.  Application  servers 
are  subtypes  of  both  the  client  and  server  types  defined  in  the  naive  client-server  style 
because  they  simultaneous^^  act  as  servers  for  the  data  view  components  and  as  clients  of 
the  datastore  components. 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  component  types,  the  three-tier  style  required  the  introduction 
of  the  new  datastore  reepiest  connector  type.  Datastore  request  connectors  link  application 
servers  to  datastores  with  a  database  query-and-update  protocol  and/or  language.  The 
generic  client  request  connectors  defined  in  the  naive  client-server  supertype  proved 
appropriate  for  continued  use  as  communication  channels  between  data  view  and  application 
server  components. 

Specializing  the  naive  client-server  style  to  work  as  a  three-tier  style  required  the  addition  of 
only  one  significant  style-wide  design  rule.  This  rule  refined  the  superstyle’s  connection 
restrictions  that  allowed  only  clients  to  be  connected  to  servers  and  vice-versa.  Specifically, 
the  new  rule  requires  that  all  connections  between  application  servers  and  datastores  be 
made  with  datastore  request  connectors.  Adding  this  design  rule  and  simpfy  enforcing  the 
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superstyie’s  design  rules  proved  to  be  sufficient  to  capture  the  fundamental  topological 
constraints  of  the  three-tier  style. 

The  introduction  of  these  new  types  and  design  rule  provides  the  three-tier  style  with  a 
standard  way  to  modularize  and  partition  functionality  and  responsibilities  throughout  a 
distributed  client-server  system.  Modifications  made  to  the  application-specific  processing 
capabilities  of  a  three-tier  client-server  system  can  be  isolated  and  updated  without 
disturbing  the  system’s  user  interface  or  it’s  core  data  storage  components.  Likewise,  the 
storage  or  user  interface  technology  can  be  updated  or  replaced  without  disturbing  the  core 
application  logic. 

addition  to  the  controlled  portion  of  this  case  study  that  I  conducted,  a  colleague  of  minf» 
integrated  her  performance  analysis  tool  [SG98]  with  the  three-tier  style  environment. 
Because  I  did  not  do  this  portion  of  the  experiment  and  the  person  who  did  the  work  did 
not  track  her  effort  precisely,  I  did  not  include  the  time  and  effort  required  to  integrate  this 
tool  in  the  measurements  I  took  for  these  case  studies.  The  process  of  integrating  the 
performance  analysis  tool  required,  however,  only  a  couple  of  days  of  effort.  The  integra¬ 
tion  of  this  tool  into  the  Armani  environment  significantly  enhancpH  the  utility  of  the 
completed  environment  by  providing  a  queuing  networit-based  static  performance  analysis 
of  system  throughput  and  latencies. 

The  process  of  integrating  this  legacy  tool  into  the  Armani  environment  was  relatively 
straightforward.  At  the  Armani  semantic  level,  the  developer  had  to  require  that  all  request 
connections  were  asynchronous  and  add  some  additional  properties  to  the  component  and 
coimector  types  defoed  for  the  style.  These  properties  held  information  about  the  rate  at 
which  the  individual  components  would  generate  requests,  how  long  a  server  took  to 
respond  to  a  request,  the  buffer  size  and  delivery  delay  of  each  connector,  and  the  rate  at 
which  requests  were  introduced  into  the  system  as  a  whole.  An  architect  using  this  tool  is 
required  to  provide  these  values  for  the  individual  connectors.  The  analysis  tool  then  uses 
the  values  for  each  of  the  individual  design  elements  and  computes  processing  rate, 
throughput,  and  latency  values  for  each  element  in  the  system  when  it  is  running  in  a  steady 
state.  This  analysis  can  identify  potential  performance  problems,  bottlenecks,  and  overall 
system  overload. 

Once  the  Armani  style  had  been  updated  to  provide  the  information  that  this  analysis  tool 
needed  it  took  about  a  day  to  integrate  the  tool  with  the  rest  of  the  environment  and  have  it 
providing  useful  analyses.  This  was  a  tight  integration  between  the  tool  and  the  environment, 
T^th  the  analysis  tool  working  directly  on  the  Armani  design  representation.  To  further 
tighten  the  integration  between  the  Armani  environment  and  this  tool,  the  integrator 
designed  and  coded  a  set  of  dialog  boxes  for  dealing  specificalfy  with  the  performance- 
analysis  related  properties.  Although  this  information  was  previously  available  in  Armani’*; 
generic  element  workshops,  the  custom  dialog  boxes  provided  a  more  specific  view  of  the 
performance  attributes  of  both  the  individual  design  elements  and  the  system  as  a  whole. 
Creating  these  dialog  boxes  took  less  than  one  week  of  effort. 
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Discussion  and  evaluation 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  finding  from  this  pair  of  case  studies  was  how  easily  and 
effectively  I  was  able  to  extend  a  very  generic  style  (the  naive  client-server  style)  to  create  a 
much  more  focused  and  constrained  substyle  (the  three-tier  style).  The  three-tier  style 
specification  required  minimal  new  Armani  code  to  capture  the  additional  vocabulary, 
constraints,  and  semantics  of  the  substyle.  The  resulting  substyle,  however,  provided  a  well- 
defined  and  quite  specific  framework  for  building  three-tier  chent-server  systems.  This 
framework,  the  structural  vocabulary,  and  the  standard  composition  patterns  of  the  three- 
tier  style  provide  architects  with  significant  design  guidance  and  a  leverage  in  creating  three- 
tier  systems. 

The  informal  experiment  in  integrating  an  external  design  tool  demonstrated  that  although 
not  as  easy  as  writing  a  design  anafysis  directty"  in  the  Armani  design  language,  integrating 
external  analysis  tools  is  feasible  and  relatively  time-effective.  Integrating  the  performance 
anafysis  tool  with  the  three-tier  style  environment  provided  a  powerful  analytical  capability  to 
the  custom  Armani  environment  with  relatively  low  effort. 

7.2.5  Case  study  5:  two  call-and-return  styles 

In  the  fifth  case  stucfy,  I  created  a  pair  of  architectural  styles  and  enviromnents  to  support 
the  (hrver-mbpro^am  style  described  in  [Be90].  These  st)des  are  variants  of  the  generic  Call- 
and-Return  styles  described  in  the  [SC96]  boxology  paper.  As  with  the  batch  sequential  style 
described  in  the  first  case  stuc^.  Best’s  description  of  the  driver-subprogram  and  it’s  db- 
driver-subprogram  substyle  is  too  informal  to  translate  directly  into  Armani.  To  capture  the 
styles’  essential  concepts  and  constructs,  I  therefore  had  to  add  some  additional  formality  to 
the  style  specification.  As  in  previous  case  studies,  adding  the  required  formality  proved  to 
be  straightforward.  Adding  this  additional  rigor  required  that  I  explicitly  specify  nvimerous 
design  decisions  that  were  implicit  in  the  style’s  informal  specification.  Rather  than 
dimimshing  the  value  of  these  style  definitions,  exposing  these  implicit  design  decisions 
significantfy  clarified  the  architectural  specification  of  the  styles. 

The  Driver-Subprogram  style 

The  first  style  that  I  created  in  this  case  study  was  the  driver-sidjfro^an  style,  outlined  in 
Figure  7.7.  The  key  observation  underlying  the  driver-subprogram  style  is  that  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  used  in  many  large  data  processing  applications  is  basically  the  same,  though  the  specific 
tasks  imdertaken  at  each  processing  step  vary  from  application  to  application.  This  is 
basically  the  same  observation  that  underlies  the  batch  sequential  style  described  in  section 
7.2.1.  The  primary  difference  between  the  batch  sequential  and  driver-subprogram  styles  lies 
in  whether  they  are  data  driven  (batch  sequential)  or  control  driven  (driver-subprogram),  and 
whether  the  processing  emphasizes  modifications  to  a  stream  of  data  (batch  sequential),  or 
transactions  that  might  need  to  access  one  or  more  databases  (driver-subprogram). 

The  first  step  for  building  systems  in  this  style  is  to  perform  a  functional  decomposition  of 
the  system’s  processing  tasks.  This  decomposition  divides  the  processing  into  a  set  of 
discrete  functions.  These  functions  are  then  mapped  to  a  set  of  subpro^cm  components  that 
execute  the  requested  functions.  Every  system  iso  has  a  exactly  one  primary  driuzr  compo- 
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nent  that  triggers  the  execution  of  each  of  the  subprograms.  Unlike  the  batch  sequential 
Style,  m  which  one  specific  sequence  of  operations  are  performed  on  all  records,  in  the 
^ver^ubprogram  style  the  driver  can  dynamically  select  which  operation/subprogram  will 
be  performed  at  each  step  of  the  processing. 

The  driver  component  sends  its  requests  to  each  of  its  subprograms  over  proosssing  request 
coimeaors.  These  connectors  transport  requests  from  a  single  driver  to  a  single  subprogram. 
M  connectors  in  this  style  are  processing  requests  (or  subtypes  of  processing  requests).  The 
^  connector-related  design  issues  that  arise  when  working  in  this  style  include  specifying 
the  request  or  requests  that  will  be  sent  through  the  connector,  and  specifying  whether  the 
requests  will  be  sent  synchronously,  asjmchronously,  localfy,  or  remotefy.  The  Armani 
prooe^g  request  connector  type  makes  designers  address  these  issues  by  requiting  that  they 
specify  the  requests  that  each  instance  of  this  cormector  type  will  convey;  The  style  also 
defmes  multiple  subtypes  of  the  processing  request  connector  type  that  capture 
tynchronous,  asynchronous,  local,  and  remote  variations  on  the  base  type. 
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Although  there  can  be  only  one  primary  driver  component  in  a  driver-subprogram  system, 
the  style  allows  a  system  to  have  multiple  suhdnuer  components.  A  subdriver  component  is  a 
non-leaf,  non-root  node  in  the  system’s  structure  graph.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
(sub)driver  sending  it  a  request,  a  subdriver  component  appears  to  be  a  subprogram.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  subprograms  that  it  invokes,  it  appears  to  be  a  driver.  The  subdriver 
component  type  subtypes  both  the  driver  and  subprogram  component  types  to  provide 
these  facades.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  an  abstract  functional  umt  that  drives  other 
subprograms  to  compute  its  function. 

Given  this  palette  of  design  rules,  component  and  connector  t5q)es,  architects  working  with 
this  style  are  able  to  address  the  key  systemwide  issues  they  face  when  building  driver- 
subprogram  systems.  These  issues  include:  establishing  how  functionahty  and  responsibility 
are  divided  between  different  components,  establishing  appropriate  modularity  and 
abstraction  boundaries  to  minimize  the  effects  of  anticipated  system  evolution  paths,  reuse 
of  system  infrastructure  across  similar  ^sterns,  and  the  ability  to  cleanfy^  separate  business 
policies  from  system  implementation.  The  Armani  specification  for  this  style  provides  both  a 
framework  for  addressing  these  issues  and  a  basic  reusable  design  for  building  this  type  of 
system. 

The  DB-Driver-Subprogram  style 

The  driver-subprogram  st}4e  provides  a  standard  infrastructure  for  a  significant  class  of 
information  processing  appHcations.  The  style  does  not,  however,  provide  any  built-in 
structure  for  interacting  with  databases  or  handling  transactions  that  persist  across  multiple 
requests  to  a  driver’s  subprograms.  To  address  this  Hmitation,  I  used  Armani’s  substyle 
construct  to  create  a  new  architectural  style  called  the  dh-dykjer-stipro^am  style  that  exphcitly 
supports  the  specification  of  database  and  transaction  management  components  and 
connectors. 

As  Figure  7.8  indicates,  the  db-driver-subprogram  style  defines  three  new  component  types 
and  two  new  connector  types  to  support  database  access  and  complex  transactions.  All  of 
these  types  are  provided  in  addition  to  the  vocabulary  elements  (types)  defined  in  the  driver- 
subprogram  superstyle  (which  are  also  available  when  working  in  the  substyle).  The  three 
new  component  types  defined  in  the  style  are  the  database,  dbaaess-subpro^am,  and  transactkn 
mana^  types.  As  their  name  suggests,  database  components  persistent^  store  data  that  is 
shared  by  multiple  subprograms  (and  even  multiple  systems).  Db  access  subpro^am 
components  are  subtypes  of  stdpro^am  that  support  database  queries  and  updates. 

The  transaction  mana^  component  type  is  the  most  architecturally  interesting  of  the 
additional  component  types.  Every  db-driver-subprogram  based  system  has  a  single 
transaction  manager  component  that  manj^es  access  to  the  databases.  The  transaction 
manager  receives  requests  to  begia,  commit,  and  abort  transactions  from  the  system’s 
primary  driver.  It  then  limits  and  allows  the  db-access-subprograms  to  access  the  system’s 
databases  appropriately.  Having  a  single  transaction  manager  that  controls  access  to  all  of 
the  databases  allows  the  driver  to  invoke  multiple  subprograms  within  the  context  of  a  single 
transaction.  In  many  situations  this  approach  significantly  simplifies  the  programming  model 
for  creating  drivers  to  solve  specific  business  problems. 
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The  style  also  introduces  two  new  connector  types,  both  of  which  are  subtypes  of  the 
processing  rer^  connector  type.  Dh-query-i^xJate  connectors  allow  db-access-subprograms  to 
access  database  components.  As  their  name  suggests,  they  support  requests  to  both  query 
^d  update  the  database.  ./Uthough  these  connectors  provide  the  ability  to  request  access  to  a 
database,  the  requests  will  only  be  honored  if  the  transaction  manager  has  given  the 
requestmg  component  permission  to  access  the  database.  The  second  new  conneaor  type  is 
the  tramacaon  request.  A  system’s  driver  component  interacts  with  the  transaction  manager 
t  ough  a  transaction  request  conneaor.  The  transaction  manager  also  uses  transaction 
request  connectors  to  interact  with  a  system’s  databases. 

The  additional  vocabulary  and  design  rules  introduced  in  this  style  proved  effective  at 
e  ping  architeas  c^  out  and  explicitly  make  the  key  system-level  design  decisions  they  face 
when  working  m  this  style.  The  mfrastructure  carried  over  from  the  basic  driver-subprogram 
Style  helps  the  architea  address  the  issues  that  the  substyle  shares  with  the  super  style 
(determinmg  the  funaional  breakdown  and  processing  requirements  for  a  system’s  individual 
subprograms,  separating  business  logic  from  infrastructure,  etc).  The  db-specific  substyle 
also  helps  an  architect  address  issues  relating  to  the  database  structure  of  a  system,  the 
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Fig:ure  7.8:  Overview  of  the  Database  extension  to  the  Driver-Subprogram  style  and  environment 
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transaction  models  that  the  databases  (and  entire  system)  will  support,  the  database  query 
protocols  supported  by  the  individual  databases  and  required  by  the  subprograms  that  access 
them,  transaction  abortion  and  error  recovery  schemes,  and  modeling  of  system 
performance.  As  this  length  list  illustrates,  the  extensions  that  the  substyle  adds  to  the  base 
style  provide  significant  analytical  and  modeling  power. 

Discussion  and  evaluation 

Overall,  this  proved  to  be  an  informative  and  compelling  case  study  with  (at  least)  four 
interesting  findings.  First,  I  was  able  to  use  Armani  to  capture  a  pair  of  proven  styles  that  are 
commonly  used  for  developing  lai^e  information  processing  systems.  Second,  I  was  able  to 
take  a  fairly  generic  Armani  base  style  specification  and  naturally  extend  it  to  capture 
significant  additional  design  expertise  in  a  substyle.  Third,  I  was  once  again  able  to  capture 
significant  design  expertise  with  relatively  small  Armani  specifications. 

Fina%,  these  styles  (especially  the  db-driver-subprogram  style)  provide  very  detailed 
guidelines  on  how  to  structure  systems.  The  styles  provide  not  only  vocabulary  and  design 
rules,  but  also  a  partially  instantiated  skeletal  system  structure  to  use  as  a  starting  point  for 
building  systems.  An  architect  designing  a  system  with  these  styles  starts  with  a  skeletal  but 
extensible  system  structure  already  in  place.  The  architect  extends  the  skeletal  specification 
by  providing  additional  details  about  each  of  the  core  components  and  connectors.  He  can 
also  add  any  additional  design  elements  reqxxired  by  the  system.  As  a  result,  the  fact  that  the 
style  binds  many  of  the  design  decisions  an  architect  faces  in  designing  a  system  instance 
provides  a  great  deal  of  design  leverage  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

7.2.6  Case  study  6:  a  data  sharing  style 

A  traditional  test  of  the  expressive  power  of  a  programming  language  is  to  build  a  compiler 
both  for  and  in  that  language.  After  creating  a  small,  bootstrapping  compiler  in  a  different 
language,  this  allows  all  development  of  the  new  language  processing  tools  to  be  done  in  the 
new  language  itself.  For  the  final  structured  case  study,  I  conducted  a  similarly  recursive  test 
with  Armani.  The  Armani  language  is  a  design  language  rather  than  a  programming 
language,  so  it  is  not  appropriate  for  actualfy^  implementing  a  configurable  design 
environment.  I  did,  however,  use  it  to  create  an  architectural  style  that  captures  the 
vocabulary,  design  rules,  and  reference  architecture  for  designing  custom  Armani  environ¬ 
ments.  This  s^e,  called  the  Armam  emmimmt  st)k,  is  an  instance  of  a  data  djoring  style, 
which  is  the  sixth  and  final  top-level  category  of  the  Shaw/Clements  style  taxononty;  This 
dissertation  serves  as  the  published  specification  for  the  Armani  environment  style. 

Style  overview 

The  Armani  environment  style  captures  and  defines  the  core  architectural  concepts  and 
structure  used  in  creating  the  generic  Armani  environment,  the  constructs  used  to  capture 
variability  amongst  different  styles,  and  the  mechanisms  used  to  integrate  external  design 
tools  with  an  Armani-based  environment.  Figure  7.9  outiines  some  of  the  key  elements  of 
the  style  and  the  standard,  default  structure  it  provides.  Because  Chapter  5  describes  the 
design  of  the  Armani  environment  in  great  detail,  I  will  review  onfy  its  fundamental  design 
points  here. 
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Figure  7.9:  Overview  of  the  Armani  Environment  Style 

All  system  instances  defined  in  the  Armani  environment  style  must  have  exactly  one 
architecture  desi^  representatim  (ADR)  component.  This  core  component  stores  the  architec¬ 
tural  design  representations  that  the  environment’s  tools  share,  manipulate,  and  evaluate.  The 
ADR.  stores  the  shared  data  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  data  sharing  style.  In  addition  to  the 
Architecture  Design  Representation  component,  all  design  environment  systems  need  to 
have  exactly  one  Armani  parser  component  and  one  Armani  unparser  component.  The  Armani 
parser  converts  textual  Armani  representations  into  object-oriented  design  representations 
stored  in  the  ADR.  The  Armani  unparser  reverses  this  process,  converting  a  design  stored  in 
the  ADR  into  a  textual  Armani  description.  These  textual  Armam  specifications  are  used 
both  for  persistent  storage  of  Armam  designs  and  also  as  a  mechanism  for  loosely 
integrating  design  tools  through  the  interchange  of  Armani  design  descriptions. 

The  fourth  component  that  aU  Armani  design  environment  systems  need  to  include  is  a  typ 
mana^  that  performs  both  type-checking  and  constraint  management  for  the  ADR.  The 
Armam  Type  Manager  is  an  instance  of  the  Armam  tool  component  type.  All  entities  in  an 
environment  instance  that  can  evaluate,  mampulate,  display,  or  generally  operate  on  an 
Architecture  Design  Representation  are  modeled  as  Armani  Tools.  Three  of  the  four 
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primary  component  types  used  in  the  Armani  environment  style  (ADR,  Armani  Parser,  and 
Armani  Unparser)  must  be  instantiated  exactly  one  time  in  each  design.  Environments 
generally  have  multiple  instances,  however,  of  the  Armani  Tool  type.  The  standard  to 
custom^e  and  extend  the  generic  Armani  design  environment  with  additional  capabilities  is 
to  add  Armani  Tool  components  to  the  system.  In  addition  to  the  Acme  Type  Manager,  two 
additional  examples  of  Armani  Tool  instances  include  the  standard  graphical  user  interface 
that  ships  with  the  Armani  system  and  the  performance  analysis  tool  we  added  to  the 
Armani  system  in  the  three-tier  client-server  style  case  study  described  in  section  7.2.4. 

The  key  component  types  used  in  this  style  are  fairly  straightforward.  Much  of  the 
complexity  of  integrating  a  wide  variety  of  tools  to  concurrently  access  and  update  a  shared 
data  repository  (the  ADR),  however,  is  encapsulated  in  this  style’s  connectors.  The  three 
primaty  connector  types  defined  in  this  stjde  are  the  Armani  text  stream,  the  dirat  desi^  rep 
access,  and  the  desigt  rep  tod  intetface.  The  Armani  text  stream  connector  simply  streams  textud 
Armam  design  descriptions  from  one  component  to  another.  These  connectors  are  typically 
used  by  the  system’s  parser  and  unparser  to  save  and  read  Armani  descriptions  to  the  file 
system,  or  to  transfer  design  descriptions  between  Armani  Tools  and  the  ADR.  The  direct 
design  rep  access  connector  provides  an  API  that  Armani  Tools  use  to  directly  access  the 
ADR. 

The  third  connector  type,  the  desigt  rep  tool  mterface,  is  the  most  interesting  and  complex  of 
the  primary  connector  types.  These  connectors  have  two  primary  uses.  The  first  use  is  to 
provide  Armani  Tools  with  a  limited,  but  potentially  more  semantically  rich,  interface  to  the 
ADK  The  second  use  is  to  handle  the  interaction  mismatch  that  arises  when  tool 
components  were  designed  to  use  a  different  interaction  mechanism  than  the  API  to  the 
ADR.  The  connector  that  links  Armani’s  standard  Visio-based  graphical  user  interface  to  the 
ADR  is  the  canonical  usage  example  for  this  type  of  connector.  Design  rep  tool  interfaces 
implement  a  very  thin  mterface  to  the  shared  design  representation  that  provides  the  Visio- 
based  GUI  with  a  relatively  small  collection  of  methods  it  can  invoke  on  the  design 
representation.  All  of  these  methods  are  directly  related  to  the  visualization  and 
mampulation  of  design  elements.  The  Visio-based  GUI  uses  a  COM-based  integration 
mechamsm  [Box98]  rather  than  the  Java-based  API  provided  by  the  ADR.  To  bridge  this 
mechanism-mismatch,  the  connector  provides  one  role  with  a  COM  interface  and  one  role 
with  a  Java  interface.  The  internals  of  the  connector  then  provide  the  appropriate 
translations  from  COM  requests  to  Java  requests  and  vice-versa. 

Discussion  and  evaluation 

This  case  study  proved  to  have  three  key  interesting  aspects.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
style  defines  multiple  rich  and  interesting  connectors.  These  connectors,  especiaty  the  deagfi 
rep  tod  mterface  connector,  address  some  significant  component  mismatch  problems  and 
provide  useful  transformations  between  request  formats  and  semantics.  The  ability  to 
capture  specific  API’s  in  a  set  of  role  types  and  then  add  those  roles  to  connectors  in 
multiple  combinations  allowed  me  to  separate  the  API-level  interaction  from  the  semantics 
that  the  connector  itself  captured.  This  connector  type  proved  very  effective  at  capturing 
standard,  abstract  interactions  between  the  components  that  could  be  instantiated  as  needed 
to  connect  components  that  used  disparate  protocols  (such  as  Java  vs.  COM). 
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The  second  interesting  aspect  of  this  case  study  was  that,  out  of  the  eight  styles  created  for 
these  stalled  expe^ents,  this  style  is  the  most  specialized  and  focused.  It  also  has  the 
most  detailed  Semitic  specification.  The  stjde  is  not  intended  to  be  broadly  or  general^ 
applicable.  It  provides  a  framework  for  designing  and  developing  a  very  specific  set  of 
systems  that  share  a  lot  of  common  infrastructure,  a  standard  set  of  component  interaction 
mechanisms,  and  a  common  core  data  representation.  In  exchange  for  choosing  to  work  in 
this  constrained  style,  architects  and  environment  designers  free  themselves  from  having  to 
research  and  make  a  wide  variety  of  basic  design  decisions.  These  decisions  have  already 
been  made  in  a  standard  and  proven  way.  As  a  result,  the  designers  can  focus  their  efforts 

^d  energy  on  adding  the  specific  customizations  they  need  to  the  partially  instantiated 
framework. 

The  third  interesting  aspect  of  this  case  stud^  is  that  many  of  the  types  defined  in  the  style 
correspond  to  concrete,  implemented  components.  The  configurable  Armani  environment 
described  in  this  ^ssertation,  for  example,  provides  implementations  for  the  architecture 
design  representation,  Armani  parser,  and  Armam  unparser  components.  It  also  provides 
implementations  for  the  Armani  text  stream  and  direct  design  rep  access  connectors,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  instances  of  the  design  rep  tool  interface  connector.  Likewise,  the  COM  and 
Java  API  port  and  role  definitions  model  concrete,  existing,  implementation  APIs.  The 
application  of  Armam  types  to  describe  concrete,  implemented,  components  demonstrates 
that  the  overall  Armani  approach  is  useful  not  only  for  blue-sky  abstract  modeling,  but  also 
as  a  technique  for  composing  systems  out  of  existing,  proven  systems.  Although  I  did  not 
create  any  significant  generation  tools  to  use  with  this  system  beyond  the  Armani 
environment  itself,  the  highly  focused,  semantically  rich  nature  of  the  style,  combined  with 
the  existence  of  concrete  component  and  connector  implementations  argues  that  it  should 
be  straightforward  to  do  so. 

7.3  Experimental  results. 

These  case  studies  demonstrate  that  Armam  is  capable  of  capturing  a  broad  range  of 
interesting  and  powerful  design  expertise.  In  addition,  the  quantitative  results  of  the  case 
smdies  provide  compelling  evidence  that  Armani  dramatically  reduces  the  time,  effort,  and 
thus  cost,  of  producing  custom  software  architecture  design  environments. 

Table  7.10  provides  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  time  and  effort  expended  producing  custom 
design  environments  for  these  case  studies.  The  rows  of  the  table  capture  the  four 
^damental  tasks  reqimed  to  create  a  custom  software  architecture  design  environment 
(from  the  task  analysis  in  Qiapter  6).  The  columns  represent  the  six  toplevel  categories  of 
architectural  style  that  the  case  studies  captured.  Entries  in  the  table  specify  the  observed 
time  to  complete  each  task  for  each  of  the  case  studies.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  domain 
^alysis  task  was  factored  out  of  the  case  studies.  Likewise,  only  two  of  the  case  studies 
[d^-centric  reposOory  and  call-and-retum)  included  significant  evolutionary  modifications  to  an 
existing  customized  design  environment.  As  a  result,  the  time  required  for  evolutionary 
maintenance  was  only  recorded  for  these  two  case  studies. 
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The  broad  result  that  table  7.10  illustrates  is  that  in  each  of  the  case  studies  I  was  able  to 
specify  and  implement  a  style-specific  software  architecture  design  environment  with  no 
more  than  one  full  day’s  development  effort.  Compared  to  the  time  required  using  the 
traditional  ground-up  approach,  which  generally  requires  months  or  years  to  produce 
comparable  custom  tools,  the  Armani  approach  provides  significant  savings. 

The  quantitative  observations  from  these  case  studies  corroborate  the  estimates  of  the  time 
required  to  create  such  a  set  of  environments  using  Armani.  Table  7.11  compares  the  effort 
observed  using  Armani  to  construa  the  case  study  environments  to  the  effort  predicted  by 
the  previous  chapter’s  task  analysis  for  both  an  Armani-based  approach  and  the  traditional 
approach.  In  an  attempt  to  make  as  fair  a  comparison  as  possible  between  the  task  analysis’ 
estimates  and  the  measured  effort  to  develop  the  case  study  environments  I  assmned  that 
each  of  the  case  studies  fall  into  the  “best-case”  scenarios  described  in  Chapter  6’s  task 
analysis  framework.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  I  am  expert  at  using 
Armani,  that  the  styles  for  which  I  was  creating  environments  were  all  reasonably  well 
defined,  and  that  none  of  the  environments  created  required  significant  integration  with 
legacy  analysis  tools. 
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Table  7.10:  Case  stucfy  environment  development  effort  log.  Each  cell  indicates  the  time 
required  to  complete  that  stage  of  the  case  stucfy. 
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Environmeiit 
Uevdopment  Ta^^ 

Tiinfe  R^tittired  (in 

ts;  Months,  wTiars) 

Armani 
case  studies 
(observed  times) 

Armani  task 
analysis 
(projections) 

Traditional  approach 
task  analysis 
(projections) 

(1)  Domain  Analysis 

Not  tested 

Iweek 

1  week 

(2)  Schema  Capture 

Mean:  3.2  hours 

Range:  1.5  to  4.5  hrs 

0.5  ckys 

2  dcys 

(3)  Environment 
implementation 

Mean:  3.2  hours 

Range:  1.25  to  5.75  hrs 

1  day 

1  month 

(4)  Evolutionary 
maintenance 

Mean:  3.75  hours 

Range:  3.5  to  4.0  hrs 

15  minutes 

1-5  days 

Table  7.11:  Comparison  of  observed  environment  creation  time  using  Armani  with  the 
times  projected  by^the  task  analysis  in  Chapter  6.  All  projections  are  for  “best- 
case”  scenarios  described  in  Chapter  6’s  task  analyses. 


The  case  study  observations  reported  in  table  7.11  argue  strongly  for  the  value  of  the 
Armani  approach  and  the  validity  of  the  task  analysis  conclusions.  The  rimp«;  projected  in 
the  task  analyses  are  very  rough  estimates  that  are  likely  to  have  high  variance  in  practice. 
The  observed  times  for  capturing  a  style’s  schema,  however,  were  all  at  or  below  the 
estimated  best-case”  time  from  the  task  analysis.  The  experimental  niunbers  for  the 
environment  implementation  task  in  the  case  study  argue  even  more  strongly  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Armani  approach  and  the  validity  of  the  task  analysis  (at  least  for  the 
best-case”  version  of  the  Armani  task  analysis).  The  observed  environment  implementation 
times  were  all  significantly  lower  than  the  estimated  best  case,  requiring  only  3.2  hours  on 
average  per  stylized  environment. 

The  times  observed  for  the  evolutionary  maintenance  task  in  the  case  studies  were  higher 
than  the  projected  effort  required  in  the  “best-case”  scenario  with  Armani,  but  stiU  a  major 
improyernent  over  the  projected  time  required  using  the  traditional  approach.  A  quick 
investigation  into  the  case  studies  reveals,  however,  that  the  evolutionary  maintenance  task 
was  on^  measured  for  two  case  studies,  providing  a  limited  sample.  Fiuther,  the  evolutionary 
tasks  undertaken  in  these  case  studies  extended  significantly  beyond  the  description  and 
estimating  basis  used  in  the  task  analysis.  Specifically,  the  task  analysis  assumed  the  need  to 
make  a  small  incremental  change  and  projected  that  an  experienced  Armani  user  could  make 
such  a  change  in  as  litde  as  15  minutes.  The  evolutionary  modifications  actually  undertaken 
m  these  case  studies,  however,  involved  much  more  significant  style  and  environment 
modifications.  Each  of  these  modifications  effectively  defined  a  new  architectural  style  that 
was  sigmficantly  more  rich  than  the  original  style,  in  one  case  more  than  doubling  the 
vocabulary  elements  defined  in  the  initial  environment.  An  alternative  wjy  to  account  for 
these  case  stucfy^  tasks  is  to  look  at  them  as  a  series  of  smaller  incremental  evolutionary 
changes  to  an  environment  rather  than  a  sin^e  atomic  modification.  Using  this  approach, 
the  tiine  and  effort  required  for  the  evolutionary  modification  task  is  in  line  with  the 
projections  of  the  task  analysis  as  well  as  a  sigmficant  improvement  over  the  fimp  required  to 
perform  this  task  using  the  traditional  approach. 
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Chapter  8 

External  Case  Studies 


The  experiments  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
incrementally  build  design  environments  for  a  broad  variety  of  architectural  styles  using 
Armani.  Further,  they  demonstrate  that  these  rapidly-produced  environments  can  encap¬ 
sulate  sigmficant  design  e^qjertise  and  analytical  capabilities. 

This  chapter  builds  on  these  findings  with  a  set  of  case  studies  in  which  software  design 
environment  developers  who  were  not  affiliated  with  me  or  nay  research  group  used  Armani, 
or  a  portion  of  Armani,  to  build  their  own  software  architecture  design  tools  and 
environments.  These  case  studies,  referred  to  as  external  case  studies,  illustrate  how 
independent  domain  experts  have  used  Armani  to  solve  their  design  and  tooling  problems. 
In  doing  so  they  demonstrate  that  Armani  can  be  used  effectively  hy  a  variety  of  people  and 
provide  insight  into  Armani’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


8.1  Experimental  structure 

In  an  imconstrained  world,  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  validation  presented  in  the 
previous  chapter  with  a  set  of  controlled  experiments  in  which  real  software  architects  used 
Armani  to  construct  production-quality  industrial  design  environments  for  their  specific 
design  domains.  These  experiments  would  be  instrumented  and  controlled  so  that  th^ 
yielded  quantitative  results  that  could  be  compared  to  the  hypothesized  values  of  the  task 
analysis. 

Given  the  scope,  budget,  and  duration  of  this  thesis  research,  however,  such  a  stuc^  was  not 
feasible.  As  a  result,  I  took  a  more  qualitative  approach  with  these  case  studies.  Specifically,  I 
provided  practicing  software  architects  and  software  architecture  researchers  with  the 
Armani  toolset  and  environment  infrastructure  and  observed  how  they  used  the  tools  to 
model  their  software  systems,  build  custom  design  environments,  and  solve  the  software 
design  problems  that  th^  faced.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  these  case  studies  I  did  a 
post-mortem  analysis  of  the  case  stucfy^  and  the  artifacts  the  participants  had  developed.  I 
also  held  a  wrap-up  discussion  with  the  participants  to  discuss  their  overall  experience  with 
the  Armani  approach  and  to  solicit  comments  and  suggestions  for  improvements.  As  we  will 
see,  the  open-ended  nature  of  these  case  studies  proved  to  be  effective  at  highUghiing 
Armani’s  capabilities,  strengths,  and  weaknesses. 

The  purpose  of  these  case  studies  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness,  power,  and  generality  of 
the  Armani  system  and  the  approach  it  embodies  to  rapidfy"  developing  custom  software 
architecture  design  environments.  Objectivefy^  determining  the  utility,  polish,  and  power  of 
the  tools  produced  with  the  Armani  system  in  each  of  the  case  studies  was,  however,  explicitly 
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l^ond  the  scope  of  this  thesis  research.  To  this  end,  the  case  studies  attempted  to  answer 
the  following  three  questions: 

1)  Were  the  positive  results  of  the  case  studies  described  in  Chapter  7  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  the  person  conducting  the  case  studies  was  also  the  primary  developer  of  the 
Armani  design  language  and  design  environment?  Is  it  possible  for  other  software 
architects  and  tool  developers  to  effectivefy^  use  Armani? 

2)  Did  Armani  s  representation  of  architectural  designs  and  design  expertise  allow  the  case 
stu^  partiapants  to  capture  the  important  design  vocabulaiy,  rules,  and  analyses  for 
their  specific  domain  of  expertise?  What  did  they  find  straightforward  to  represent  and 
what  did  they  find  difficult  to  represent? 

3)  What  aspects  or  features  of  the  Armani  environment  did  the  case  stucfy  participants  find 
useful?  What  did  they  find  unnecessary  or  counterproductive? 

To  ensure  that  the  case  studies  could  provide  useful  answers  to  these  questions  I  required  all 
of  the  case  studies  to  satisfy  four  criteria.  First,  each  study  had  to  have  one  or  more 
practicing  software  arclutects  or  tool  builders  (other  than  n^self)  who  wanted  to  use  Armani 
to  solve  a  real  and  specific  architecuiral  design  or  tooling  problem.  Target  problems  included 
specifying  the  architecture  for  a  significant  software  system  or  family  of  systems,  creating 
new  architectural  design  tools,  and  extending  existing  design  tools.  Second,  to  provide  an 
accurate  approximation  of  the  motivations  underfying  “real”  software  design  and 
evelopinent  projects,  case  stu<fy  participants  had  to  have  a  selfish  interest  in  the  success  of 
their  project.  Third,  the  pool  of  case  studies  selected  had  to  span  a  variety  of  design 
domains  and  problem.  Finally,  the  organization  or  person  participating  in  the  case  study  had 
to  be  willing  to  work  with  research  protot^e  tools  and  to  make  the  results  of  their 
experience  using  Armani  available  for  publication  in  this  dissertation. 

These  criteria  insured  that  the  external  case  studies  addressed  this  chapter’s  three  key 
questions.  Havmg  architects  and  tool  developers  other  than  n^self  use  Armani'  to  solve  their 
own  design  and  tooling  problems  insured  that  the  case  studies  addressed  the  first  question. 
Ffeving  the  case  stucfy  participants  use  Armani  to  solve  problems  in  their  areas  of  expertise 
addressed  the  second  question.  Fin%  requiring  the  case  stucfy  participants  to  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  the  success  of  their  project  motivated  them  to  deeply  explore  and  test  Armani’s 
capabilities  and  expose  its  weaknesses,  addressing  the  third  question. 

The  i^mani  project  was  sufficiently  well  publicized  to  interest  numerous  people  and 
orga^ations  in  using  the  tool  and  participating  in  the  case  studies.  Four  of  these  groups 
satisfied  the  case  study  selection  criteria  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  case  studies  described 
m  ^s  c:hapter.  The  four  case  studies  selected  included  (1)  modeling  the  Department  of 
Defenses  Global  Transportation  Network  and  building  tools  to  assist  the  system’s  designers, 
(2)  building  a  set  of  styles  and  an  analytical  tool  suite  for  architectures  that  can  be  reliably 
and  safely  modified  at  runtime,  (3)  creating  a  software  architecture  design  environment  for 
analyzmg  a  system’s  security  and  fault  tolerance  properties,  and  (4)  integrating  Armani  with 
an  architecture  reconfiguration  tool  to  handle  architectural  constraint  specification  and 
management. 
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Although  the  details  of  the  experimental  process  undertaken  for  the  case  studies  varied 
significantly  from  study  to  study,  all  of  the  studies  followed  the  same  basic  steps: 

Step  1:  I  worked  with  the  target  organization  to  identify  a  design  or  tooling  problem  that 
their  organization  faced  and  hypothesized  how  Armani  could  address  it.  If  Armani  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  good  match  for  their  problem,  or  other  issues  such  as  an  inability  to 
disclose  experimental  results  made  the  case  study  appear  unattractive  then  we  stopped 
here. 

Step  2:  After  deciding  that  the  case  study  was  likely  to  be  promising  for  both  parties,  I 
helped  the  case  study  participants  install  Armani  at  their  site  and  together  we  charted  a 
course  for  how  they  were  going  to  use  Armani  to  address  their  specific  software  design 
problems.  Once  they  acquired  a  general  understanding  of  how  Armani  worked,  I  tried  to 
remove  myself  from  the  development  process  in  order  to  let  the  users  explore  the  tool 
and  its  capabilities  on  their  own. 

Step  3:  In  each  of  the  case  studies,  the  Armani  users  eventually  ran  into  certain  roadblocks 
and  sought  my  advice  on  how  to  proceed.  I  took  a  consulting  role  at  this  point  and 
helped  them  determine  how  they  could  best  take  advantage  of  Armani’s  capabilities  to 
overcome  their  immediate  problem.  Generally,  this  simply  required  a  fresh  perspective, 
but  sometimes  this  process  uncovered  bugs  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
Armani  design  language  and  environment.  I  recorded  the  problems  and  issues  raised 
and,  when  we  discovered  a  significant  bug  in  Armani,  I  tried  to  fix  it  and  return  a  fresh 
release  of  Armani  as  soon  as  possible.  This  proved  to  be  a  valuable  mechanism  for 
rapidfy  improving  the  Armani  language  and  environment.  In  most  of  the  case  studies, 
we  repeated  this  step  numerous  times  until  an  effective  and  working  tool,  environment, 
or  design  emerged. 

Step  4:  Once  the  finished  tool,  enAoronment,  or  design  emerged  from  the  case  study,  I 
conduaed  an  informal  post-mortem  evaluation  of  the  project.  This  evaluation  examined 
Armani’s  role  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  project,  the  capabilities  that  the  participants 
were  able  to  produce  in  the  case  study,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Armani 
approach,  and  possible  improvements  to  the  Armani  system. 

For  each  of  these  steps,  I  worked  as  a  passive  observer  attempting  to  answer  the  questions 
laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  In  some  of  the  studies,  such  as  the  effort  to  model 
the  Global  Transportation  Network,  I  also  took  an  active  role  in  helping  the  study 
participants  use  Armani  effectively.  In  other  studies,  such  as  the  effort  to  integrate  Armani 
with  an  architecture  reconfiguration  tool,  I  provided  almost  no  guidance  beyond  some  initial 
assistance  in  installing  the  Armani  distribution. 


8.2  Case  study  details 

Having  laid  out  their  structure  and  goals  in  the  previous  section,  this  section  discusses  each 
case  stucfy  in  detail. 
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8.2.1  Case  study  1;  Modeling  the  Global  Transportation  Network 

In  the  first  case  study  two  computer  scientists  from  Lockheed  Martin  used  Armani  to  model 
the  architecture  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s  Global  Transportation  Network 
(GTT^.  The  Global  Transportation  Network,  current^-  tmder  development  by  Lockheed 
Martin  and  others,  proAades  military  logistics  planners  the  capability  to  manage  the 
movement  of  troops,  cargo,  patients,  materiel,  and  vehicles  throughout  the  entire  Defense 
Transportation  System  (DTS).  GTN  tracks  and  schedules  items  moving  throtigh  the  system, 
as  well  as  providing  analysis  capabilities  to  help  logistics  planners  optimize  system  flow  and 
resource  utilization  [LM98]. 

From  a  very  high-level  perspective,  the  baseline  architecture  for  the  GTN  system  consisted 
of  a  set  of  relational  databases  that  keep  track  of  aU  assets  in  the  DTS,  various  analysis  and 
scheduling  tools  that  operate  over  these  databases,  a  set  of  chent  appHcation  components 
that  provide  a  user-interface  to  the  system,  a  collection  of  data  feeds  bringing  data  into  the 
system,  and  a  proprietary  middleware  communications  infrastructure  that  links  these 
components  together.  Needless  to  say,  GTN  is  a  large,  complex,  system. 

Lockheed  Martin,  as  the  prime  contractor  for  the  design  and  development  of  GTN,  was 
interested  in  exploring  how  architecuire  design  tools  such  as  Armani  could  assist  them  in 
their  efforts  to  design,  build,  and  deploy  large,  complex,  and  heterogeneous  software 
systems.  When  we  began  this  case  study,  a  prototype  of  the  GTN  system  had  already  been 
developed  and  fielded.  This  experience  exposed  some  design  problems  and  limitations  with 
the  original  design  that  needed  to  be  addressed  before  the  final  system  was  deplcyed 
worldwide.  We  decided  to  use  Armam  to  analyze  proposed  architectural  modifications  that 
would  address  the  design  issues  raised  by  experience  with  the  initial  prototype.  In  the  interest 
of  keepmg  research  projects  off  of  the  critical  path  for  GTN’s  development,  however,  we 
agreed  that  the  Armani  modeling  was  best  done  as  a  supplementary  design  exercise  rather 
than  the  project’s  primary  system  design  effort. 

To  focus  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  case  study,  we  decided  to  attack  two  specific 
archrtectural  problem  that  the  GTN  team  faced.  First,  the  GTN  designers  wanted  to  explore 
the  implications  of  moving  from  a  proprietary  middleware  communications  infrastructure  to 
a  CORBA-based  distributed  object  infrastructure**.  Second,  they  wanted  to  explore  the 
feasibihty  of  migrating  the  chent  apphcations  to  Java-based  applets  that  could  be  run  in  web 
browsers.  To  further  refine  the  scope  of  the  experiments,  we  decided  to  limit  the  initial 
investigation  to  determimng  how  these  changes  would  affect  the  performance  and  security 
aspects  of  the  overall  GTN  system. 

The  scope  of  the  GTN  project  is  quite  large  and  the  system  is  expected  to  evolve  and 
remain  operational  for  many  years.  We  therefore  decided  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
create  a  custom  style  and  set  of  modeling  tools  that  can  be  reused  as  the  system  evolves.  To 
this  end,  the  specific  tasks  of  this  case  study  involved  defining  an  architectural  style,  building 
custom  analysis  tools  to  evaluate  design  alternatives,  and  using  the  Armani  infrastructure  as 


CORBA  (Common  Object  Request  Broker  Architecture)  is  a  standard  framewot1<  for  implementing  distributed 
objects.  The  full  CORBA  specification  can  be  found  at  the  Object  Management  Group’s  website,  www.omg.otg.  An 
introduction  to  CORBA  for  the  lay-dummy  can  be  found  in  [S098]. 
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an  integration  framework  to  leverage  design  tools  created  independent  of  Armani.  Finally, 
after  the  design  environment  and  style  had  been  created,  the  Lockheed  Martin  scientists  used 
the  resulting  environment  to  model  and  evaluate  alternatives  designs  for  the  GTN  system 
architecture.  A  brief  overview  and  evaluation  of  this  case  stucfy  written  by  the  participants  is 
available  in  [KC98]. 

Creating  the  GTN  style 

After  installing  Armani,  the  Lockheed  Martin  team  developed  a  style  to  capture  the 
vocabulary  and  design  rules  used  in  the  GTN  system.  Because  they  had  previously  modeled 
the  existing  GTN  system  design  with  the  Aesop  design  environment^  they  decided  against 
recreating  the  original  GTN  design  in  Armani.  Rather,  they  decided  to  compare  the 
performance  and  security  properties  of  the  new  design  to  those  calculated  with  Aesop  for 
the  original  design. 

GTN  is  a  highly  heterogeneous  system  designed  to  use  a  variety  of  component  and 
connector  technologies.  The  architects  captured  the  diverse  types  of  design  elements  and 
design  rules  for  composing  them  with  the  Armani  design  language.  These  design  elements 
included  GTN’s  core  database,  which  would  be  carried  over  from  the  previous  design,  its 
new  CORBA-based  distributed  object  middleware  infrastructure,  and  the  Java  applets  that 
were  to  serve  as  the  clients  in  the  new  GTN  system  architecture.  To  capture  this  design 
expertise,  the  Lockheed  Martin  team  created  a  single  Armani  style  that  captured  the 
description  of  all  of  these  key  vocabulary  elements.  Table  8.1  describes  the  six  core 
component  types  and  three  core  connector  types  defined  in  the  Armani-based  GTN  style. 

Lockheed  Martin  GTN  Architectural  Style  Overview 

Component  Types: 

■  DatabaseServer-  manages  and  provides  system  data 

■  Browser  -  client  that  provides  the  system's  user  interface 

■  Wd>Server  -  intermediary  that  routes  applets  and  HTML  pages  from  the 

DatabaseServers  to  the  Browsers. 

■  GorbaOnpjrient  -  generic  base  type  from  which  all  Corba-compliant  types  are 

subtyped. 

■  CorbaJavaApp  -  Java-based  applet  that  interacts  with  CorbaGonpments. 

■  GjrhdSeamty  -  GTN  s  basic  security  manager  type  specification. 

Connector  Types: 

■  HOP  -  mediates  the  interaction  between  a  pair  of  GnbaConpoTents. 

■  JDBC  -  allows  web  servers  and  CorbaSeamty  components  to  access  DatabaseServers. 

■  HTTP  -  transfers  requests  between  Browser  and  Wd>Server  components. 


Table  8.1  Core  component  and  coimector  types  defined  in  the  revised  GTN  styde. 


For  further  infomation  on  the  Aesop  system  please  see  section  3.1 .1  in  the  related  work  chapter  of  this 
dissertation,  or  [GA095]. 
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Design  rule  specification  in  Amiam 

Discussion 

Topology: 

Invariant  Forall  c1 :  component  in  seif.components  | 
Forall  c2 :  component  in  seif.components  | 

Forall  conn  :  connector  in  seif.connectors  | 
(affac/?ecf(c1,conn)  and  attached(c2,  conn))  -> 

( validCORBAconnection{c'\,  c2,  conn) 

OR  validDBconnection(c^,  c2,  conn) ); 

Specifies  valid  combinations  of  connected 
(component,  connector,  component) 
triples.  The  analyses  validCORBAconnedion  and 
validDBconnection,  defined  elsewhere  by  the 
style,  estabhsh  which  components  can  talk 
to  each  other  and  via  which  connector 
types.  Along  with  two  other  related 
invariants,  this  invariant  ensures  valid 
system  topologies. 

Security  constraint: 

Invariant  Forall  c1 :  component  in  seif.components  | 
DeclaresType{c^,  Webserver)  -> 

Exists  c2 :  CORBASecurity  in  seif.components  | 
Connected(c^,  c2); 

Ensure  that  all  Webserver  components  are 
attached  to  one  or  more  CORBASecurity 
components  to  support  authentication, 
authorization,  and  auditing  system-wide. 

System  performance /load  balancing: 

Heuristic  Forali  comp  in  seif.components  | 
comp.componentUtiiization  <=  0.5; 

Heuristic  to  indicate  that  no  components  in 
the  system  should  be  utilized  more  than 

50%,  in  the  average  case.  The  value  of  the 
componentUtilization  property  of  each 
component  is  calculated  by  the  external 
queuing  network-based  performance 
analysis  tool. 

Overall  system  performance: 

Heuristic  seif.  responseTime  <=  10.0; 

_ _ _ _ _ 

Heuristic  that  suggests  the  overall  system 
response  time  should  be  less  than  10.0 
seconds. 

Table  8.2  Selected  design  rules  from  the  GTN  architectural  style 


Architectural  analyses 

Specifying  the  GTN  style  in  Armani  provided  a  basis  for  modeling  and  analyzing  the  GTN 
system.  To  extend  the  u^ty  of  this  model,  the  Lockheed  Martin  scientists  linkpd  a 
performance  analysis  tool  into  the  GTN-customized  Armani  environment  to  anafyze  certain 
performance  characteristics  of  the  GTN  system.  This  tool,  described  in  [SG98],  uses 
queuing  networks  to  evaluate  the  flow  of  messages  and  requests  through  a  system. 

To  support  the  performance  analysis  tool,  the  component  and  connector  types  in  the  GTN 
style  were  annotated  with  a  few  additional  properties,  such  as  the  latency  expected  in 
connector  types  and  the  request  response  time  expected  for  components.  Using  this 
approach,  an  architect  specifies  the  performance  characteristics  of  a  system’s  individual 
component  and  connectors  woiking  in  isolation.  These  values  can  be  obtained  either  by 
msi^enting  and  measuring  the  element  in  question,  if  the  concrete  implementation  of  the 
deagn  element  is  built  and  available  for  testing,  by  providing  estimates  of  expected 
performance,  or  by  setting  performance  requirements  for  a  design  element  that  is  yet  to  be 
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built.  The  performance  analysis  tool  then  uses  the  individual  component  and  connector’s 
performance  information  to  compute  the  throughput,  latencies,  and  potential  bottlenecks 
for  the  entire  system  as  a  whole. 

The  Lockheed  team  successfully  used  the  performance  anafysis  tool  to  compare  the 
performance  properties  of  the  old  design  to  the  performance  properties  of  the  proposed 
CORBA-based  revisions.  Thqr  also  compared  the  performance  properties  of  various 
architectural  design  alternatives  for  the  revised  GTN  architecture.  This  analysis  helped  them 
rule  out  some  of  their  proposed  architecture  modifications  and  fine  tune  the  more 
promising  design  proposals  (see  [KC98]). 

Estimating  and  evaluating  the  performance  of  a  revised  GTN  system  architecture  was  onfy 
part  of  the  goal  of  the  case  stu<fy.  System  security  (authorization,  authentication,  audit  trail, 
etc)  in  a  defense  system  such  as  GTN  is  a  critical  concern  for  the  system’s  designers  and 
users.  Moving  from  the  proprietary  middleware  infrastructure  of  the  previous  design  to  the 
standard  CORBA-based  middleware  infrastructure  of  the  proposed  design  was  only  possible 
if  doing  so  did  not  violate  the  system’s  security  integrity. 

The  Lockheed  Martin  system  modelers  did  not  have  a  tool  available  to  quantitatively  analyze 
system  security  as  they  had  done  with  the  performance  analysis.  As  a  result,  they  were  forced 
to  take  a  different  approach  to  using  Armani  to  reason  about  security  issues  in  their  GTN 
designs.  The  approach  they  chose  was  to  encode  well  known  architectural  patterns  and  best 
practices  for  building  secure  systems  in  the  GTN  style’s  vocabulary  and  design  rules.  This 
allowed  the  architects  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  using  a  well  known  and  proven 
approach  to  creating  secure  systems,  as  well  as  providing  visibility  into  the  specific  ways  that 
GTN  architectures  addressed  their  security  requirements. 

The  specific  architectural  pattern  used  to  insure  security  in  the  revised  GTN  system  design 
proposals  required  one  or  more  CORBASecmity  components  to  mediate  the  interactions 
between  the  GTN  system’s  key  components.  Not  surprisingly,  requiring  the  CORBASecmity 
component  to  take  such  an  active  role  in  all  transactions  introduced  a  number  of 
performance  issues.  The  quantitative  performance  analysis  tool  integrated  with  the  GTN- 
specific  envirorunent  helped  to  address  this  problem  by  allowing  the  GTN  architects  to 
quickly  experiment  with  the  performance  and  security  tradeoffs  of  multiple  designs.  This 
combination  of  quantitative  design  analysis  tools,  design  patterns,  and  best  practices  allowed 
the  Lockheed  Martin  team  to  build  an  effective  and  useful  custom  architectural  design 
environment. 

Evaluation 

By  using  Armani  to  model  a  complex,  heterogeneous  style  with  real  industrial  applicability, 
this  case  stucfy-  provided  a  useful  validation  of  the  overall  Armani  approach.  The  stucfy 
provided  three  specific  encouraging  findings.  First,  after  a  few  iterations  the  Loddieed 
Martin  scientists  were  able  to  concisely  specify  both  the  GTN  style  and  the  GTN  system 
architecture.  Second,  Armani  and  it’s  Acme  subsystem  proved  an  effective  framework  and 
infrastructure  for  integrating  architectural  design  tools.  Third,  the  environment  designers 
were  able  to  use  the  design  expertise  that  they  captured  with  the  Armani  design  language  and 
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through  the  linked-in  tools  to  perform  useful  analyses  of  the  GTN  system’s  performance 
and  seciuiiy. 

Although  the  case  study  was  an  overall  success,  it  illuminated  two  challenges  facing  the 
Armam  approach.  The  first  of  these  issues  is  that  although  Armani  can  provide  significant 
leverage  when  used  property- it  does  not  relieve  its  users  of  the  need  to  be  skilled  modelers 
and  architects.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  using  Arinani  to  specify  architectiiral  styles 
and  create  custom  design  environments,  rather  than  simpty  using  a  custom  Armani 
en-vironment  created  by  somebocty  else.  The  Lockheed  Martin  scientists  had  to  iterate 
through  multiple  design  alternative  before  finding  an  effective  w^to  represent  GTN’s  core 
vocabulary  and  design  rules.  Although  the  structure  Armani  provides  appeared  to  assist 
tliem  in  this  process,  it  still  required  significant  intellectual  effort  to  deeply  understand  the 
important  issues  in  the  GTN  design. 

The  second  issue  was  raised  by  one  of  the  Lockheed  Martin  scientists  participating  in  thk 
case  stucty.  He  found  the  declarative  nature  of  Armani’s  design  language  challenging  to  take 
advantage  of  and  use  to  its  full  potential.  Specificalty,  he  foimd  it  difficult  to  make  the 
conceptual  leap  from  specifying  how  a  component  should  perform  its  task  (as  a  programmer 
does)  to  simpty  declaring  the  desired  structure,  vocabulary,  and  design  rules  of  an 
architectural  design  or  style.  This  struggle  was  most  apparent  in  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
speci(}dng  the  design  rules  that  defined  topological  and  interface  constraints.  In  the  initial 
iteration  he  created  unnecessarily  complex  analyses  to  verify  interface  matches.  With  a  litde 
guidance  from  me,  however,  he  was  able  to  rephrase  these  analyses  by  simpty  placing  a  few 
shorty  design  rules  (on  the  order  of  1-2  lines  of  code  each)  into  the  appropriate  type 
definitions.  Evenmalty,  he  acquired  an  appreciation  for  the  simplicity  of  this  approach,  but 
getting  to  this  point  required  a  nontrivial  amoiuit  of  training. 

Epilogue 

The  Lockheed  Martin  architects  seemed  to  be  satisfied  -with  the  modeling  tools  that  they 
built  on  top  of  Arm^  and  felt  that  the  tools  ended  up  providing  them  with  some  useful 
analytical  leverage.  It  is,  however,  unclear  how  much  effect  their  architectural  analysis  had  on 
the  eventual  evolution  of  the  GTN  architecture.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  tools  they  built- 
have  made  the  transition  from  an  interesting  research  project  to  daily  use  -within  Lockheed 
Martin.  Their  experience  with  Armam  and  its  associated  performance  analysis  tool  were, 
howwer,  apparently  successful  enough  that  the  tools  were  included  in  an  internal  Lockheecl 
Martin  follow-on  projea  to  continue  pursuing  the  use  of  architecture  design  and  analysis 
tools. 


8.2.2  Case  study  2:  Building  an  analytic  tool-suite 

In  the  second  case  stucty,  a  computer  scientist  at  the  Software  Engineering  Institute  (SEI) 
ancl  a  graduate  student  in  Elearical  and  Computer  Engmeering  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  used  Armani  to  define  an  architectural  style  called  MetaS  and  to  create  a  tool  suite 
for  ^alyzing  system  designs  done  in  the  MetaS  style.  The  new  style  used  the  Sin^lex 
architectural  style  [WS97,  Sha96]  and  Honeywell’s  MetaH  architecrture  description  language 
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Figure  8.3  Simple  MetaS  architecture  illustrating  generic  ARC  representation 

[Ves94]  for  its  conceptual  foundation.  As  the  project  grew,  the  developers  also  extended 
some  of  these  analytic  tools  to  work  with  other,  more  general,  architectural  styles. 

The  MetaS  architectural  style 

The  MetaS  architectural  style  supports  the  safe,  online  upgrade  of  software  components  in 
mission-critical,  real-time  systems.  The  key  technical  concept  supporting  MetaS’s  safe  nm- 
timp  upgrade  capability  is  the  use  of  Amlytkally  Redundant  Car^xments,  or  ARCs.  An  ARC 
consists  of  four  subcomponents.  Three  of  these  subcomponents,  called  variants,  provide 
redundant  implementations  of  the  component's  functionality  with  different  non-functional 
properties.  The  fourth  subcomponent,  called  the  DecisimUvt,  monitors  the  output  of  the 
variants  and  selects  the  results  of  one  of  them  for  propagation  to  the  parent  ARCs  output 
interfaces.  Figure  8.3  provides  a  graphical  depiction  of  a  generic  ARCs  substructure.  This 
diagram  is  based  on  the  graphical  depictions  the  case  study  participants  used  to  describe  the 
MetaS  style’s  ARCs. 

ARCs  can  have  up  to  three  variant  subcomponents  -  an  experimental  variant  that  represents 
the  least-proven  version  of  the  component,  a  baseline  variant  that  represents  a  more  proven 
but  not  necessarily  bulletproof  version,  and  a  scfety  variant  that  represents  the  most  reliable 
version  of  the  component  available.  These  three  variants,  along  with  the  DecisionUnit,  work 
together  to  ensure  that  the  safety  of  the  overall  system  is  not  compromised  by  any 
imdiscovered  bugs  that  a  system  upgrade  might  have  introduced. 

Although  an  ARC  may  contain  multiple  variants,  precisely  one  of  each  ARCs  variants  is 
preened  at  any  given  moment.  As  long  as  the  preferred  variant's  results  are  within  the  range 
of  acceptable  output  values  its  results  are  propagated  to  the  ARC's  output  port  or  ports.  If, 


I'esults  stray  outside  the  range  of  acceptable  values  then  the 
i^Cs  pecisionUnit  subcomponent  can  over-rule  the  preferred  variant  and  switch  to  an 
alternative  variant.  At  this  point,  the  alternative  variant  selected  becomes  the  new  preferred 
vanant.  Because  the  MetaS  style  is  intended  for  real-time,  mission-critical  ^sterns  this 
switchmg  has  to  be  performed  while  the  system  is  running  and  without  violating  any  of  the 
^sterns  real-time  requirements.  MetaS’  ability  to  safe^  upgrade  software  components  comes 
direc^  from  the  interactions  of  these  four  ARC  subcomponents  and  their  ability  to  do  this 
real-time  component  switching. 

As  suggested  by  figure  8.3,  the  case  stucfy  participants  chose  to  model  ARCs  in  Armani  by 
creatmg  an  component  type.  The  ARC  component  type  contains  a  representation  with 
the  three  vanants,  a  DecisionUnit  component,  a  set  of  connectors  to  Unb  the  variants  to  the 
DeasionUmt,  and  appropriate  bindings  between  the  ports  of  the  outer  ARC  and  it's  inner 
^mts  and  DecisionUnits.  Which  variant  is  preferred  is  specified  by  a  property  placed  on  the 
DecisionUnit  subcomponent. 

The  MetaS  toolkit 

After  captuimg  the  MetaS  architectural  style  in  an  Armani  specification,  the  case  smdy 
participants  built  a  set  of  tools  for  anafyzing  MetaS  system  designs.  This  toolkit  provided 
malyses  for  msunng  data  format  consistent  throughout  a  MetaS  system,  analyzing  the 
impact  of  design  modifications,  and  maintaining  configuration  consistency  constraints.  A 
brief  overview  of  each  of  these  analytical  capabilities  follows: 

In^rmg  data  format  consistency.  The  MetaS  style  provides  a  collection  of  properties, 
design  rules  and  analyses  for  maintaining  consistent  ^ta  formats  across  all  of  a  system’s 
rannerted  components.  These  properties,  design  rules  and  analyses  provide  a  mechanism 
by  which  architects  can  specify  the  preconditions,  postconditions,  and  obUgations  that 
ports  and  roles  place  on  the  data  flowing  through  them.  This  capabihly  was  implemented 
entirely  with  native  Armani  constructs.  As  a  result,  the  style  developers  were  able  to 
leverage  Armanis  type  and  constraint  management  system  and  provide  this  verification 
capability  with  minimal  effort. 

Impact  analysis.  The  effects  of  modifying  one  aspert  of  a  software  system  frequently 
npple  throughout  the  rest  of  the  system  in  unexpected  ways.  To  address  this  issue,  the 
MetaS  tool  builders  developed  a  tool  to  track  dependencies  throughout  a  system  and 
analyze  the  impact  of  modifications  to  the  system.  Known  dependencies  are  specified  by 
annotating  a  MetaS  system  description  with  dependency  properties.  The  style  and  tools 
support  vanous  types  of  dependencies,  such  as  dataflow  dependencies  (e.g.  preconditions, 
postconditions,  and  obligations),  implementation  dependencies,  timing  dependencies,  etc 
The  impart  analysis  tool  is  capable  of  extrapolating  from  explicitfy  specified 

dependenaes  and  mferring  implicit  dependencies  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  proposed 
changes.  ^  ^ 

The  case  study  participants  implemented  the  impart  analysis  tool  as  a  collection  of 
proj^mes,  design  rules,  and  design  analyses  written  in  Armani,  augmented  with  an 
anafysis  tool  wntten  in  Java  ^d  linked  into  their  tool  suite  through  Armani’s  external  desi^ 
analysis  construct.  The  decision  to  supplement  the  native  Armani  with  an  external  Java- 
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based  tool  was  made  based  on  efficiency  concerns.  When  they  implemented  a  simplifipd 
version  of  this  analysis  using  only  native  Armani  ana^sis  functions  they  found  that  their 
implementation  suffered  from  combinatorial  explosion  problems.  The  general 
quantification  algorithms  used  by  the  Armani  system  simpty-  considered  too  many 
alternatives  as  the  systems  grew  large.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  analysis  they  re¬ 
implemented  it  direa^  in  Java  using  the  ArmaniLib’s  API.  Explicitly  specifying  the 
analysis  algorithm  in  Java  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  analysis  by  Allowing  the  tool 
builders  to  use  domain-specific  knowledge  to  carefully  prune  the  impact  analysis  search 
tree.  As  a  result,  they  were  able  to  significantfy  reduce  the  niunber  of  possibilities  that  the 
analysis  had  to  consider. 

The  Armani  design  language’s  declarative  nature  allows  an  architect  to  specify  whet  an 
analysis  should  calculate  but  it  does  not  support  the  ability  to  carefulfy  tune  hew  that 
analysis  performs  the  calcination.  This  experience  with  the  MetaS  impact  anafysis 
illustrates  some  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  a  purefy  declarative  language  and  why  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  augment  such  a  language  with  algorithmic  specifications.  I  will 
discuss  the  implications  of  this  approach  on  system  performance  and  anafysis 
development  effort  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  9. 

Mamtaining  configuration  consistency  constraints.  The  third  key  analytical  capability 
provided  by  the  MetaS  tool  suite  is  the  ability  to  discover  and  maintain  configuration 
consistency  constraints.  In  a  MetaS  architecture,  a  cor^^fratkn  is  defined  as  a  system  and  a 
specification  of  which  variants  are  preferred  for  each  ARC.  A  single  system  architecture 
can  therefore  have  many  different  configurations,  some  of  which  will  Hkefy  be  valid  and 
some  of  which  will  likely  be  invalid.  Furthermore,  a  system’s  configuration  can  change 
while  the  system  is  executing  if  one  of  the  ARCs  changes  its  preferred  variant. 

Because  some  system  configurations  may  be  invalid,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  detect 
invalid  configurations  and  prevent  the  system  from  attempting  to  transition  into  them. 
The  MetaS  run-time  environment  is  designed  to  detect  errors  in  individual  ARCs  and 
change  the  preferred  variant  for  that  component  accordingly.  Much  of  MetaS’  power  and 
utility  comes  from  this  observe-and-repair  approach.  This  approach  does,  however,  have 
its  limitations.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that  the  variant  selected  to  replace  the  failing 
variant  will  itself  cause  the  system  to  go  to  an  invalid  configuration. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  MetaS  nm-time  infrastructure  needs  to  be  able  to  verify  that 
it  is  not  trying  to  move  the  system  to  an  invalid  configuration.  This  check  can  be 
performed  at  run-time,  just  before  the  ARC  switches  its  preferred  variant.  Because  MetaS 
is  designed  for  real-time-mission  critical  systems,  though,  this  check  must  be  very  fast. 
Performing  an  on-line  change  impact  analysis  and  verifying  that  aU  architectural 
constraints  are  satisfied  is  impractical  for  arbitrarily  complex  architectures.  Although  these 
analyses  are  relatively  quick  to  perform  at  design  time,  Armani  can  not  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  completed  in  a  fixed  number  of  milliseconds,  as  the  MetaS  runtime  infrastructure 
requires.  The  MetaS  tool  suite  avoids  this  problem  by  performing  a  static  design-time 
anafysis  on  system  specifications  to  determine  which  configurations  are  valid  and  which 
are  invalid.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  be  cached  by  the  running  system  so  that 
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verifying  the  validity  of  a  proposed  configuration  change  is  a  fast,  simple,  cache-lookup 
operation. 

The  MetaS  tool  suite  developers  implemented  such  a  configuration  consistency  analysis 
tool.  This  tool  tests  all  possible  system  configurations  to  determine  which  ones  satisfy  its 
design  rules  and  data-format  consistency  checks.  Unlike  the  other  two  analytical 
^pabilities  built  for  the  MetaS  tool  suite,  the  consistency  analysis  was  implpm<»ntpd  as  an 
independent  tool  that  operates  on  Armani  design  representations  through  the  Armanilib 
API.  Once  the  anafysis  is  complete,  the  tool  annotates  the  Armani  system  with  a  property 
describing  the  system’s  valid  configurations.  To  operate  efficiently,  this  tool,  like  the 
unpact  anafysis,  had  to  be  able  to  prune  the  configuration  evaluation  search  tree.  As  a 
re^t,  it  was  best  implemented  as  an  external  tool  rather  than  a  design  analysis  captured 
with  the  Armani  predicate  language. 

In  unplementing  these  three  analytical  capabilities,  the  tool  developers  realized  that  onfy  the 
configuration  constraint  management  anafysis  was  specific  to  the  MetaS  style.  The  data 
format  consistency  and  impact  analysis  capabilities  were  relatively  generic  and  cotild  be 
applied  to  systems  built  in  other  styles,  provided  that  they  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  kdetaS  style,  such  as  dataflow-based  connectors.  Based  on  this  realization,  they  chose  to 
use  a  two-tiered  approach  to  implementing  the  analyses.  Specifically,  they  divided  the  MetaS 
Style  into  two  separate  styles  -  a  base  style  that  contained  the  generic  design  analyses  imple¬ 
menting  the  data  format  consistency  and  impact  analyses,  and  a  substyle  (the  MetaS  style) 
that  defined  the  MetaS-specific  vocabulary  and  the  interfaces  to  the  configuration  constraint 
anafysis.  Their  experience  with  this  approach  argues  favorably  for  Armani’s  tight  integration 
of  the  Style  construct  with  its  type  system.  By  using  subtyping  with  the  style  specification 
they  were  able  to  create  a  reusable  collection  of  generic  design  analyses  without  any 
detrimental  affect  on  the  MetaS-specific  style  or  the  tool  suite’s  capabilities. 

Evaluation 

Overall,  this  case  study  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the  claim  that  people  other  than  rnyself 
can  use  Armani  to  capture  powerful  design  expertise.  The  MetaS  tool  developers  pushed 
heavify  on  the  limits  of  what  the  Armani  language,  type  system,  and  built-in  anafysis 
capabilities  could  represent  and  check.  The  use  of  Armani’s  representation  construct,  for 
example,  to  capture  multiple  variants  of  an  ARC’s  lower-level  design  was  an  innovative  use 
of  the  language  for  capturir^  a  fundamental  architectural  concept.  The  developers  also 
pushed  on  the  use  of  external  desigt  analyses  to  extend  the  language’s  analytical  capabilities.  As 
a  result,  they  were  able  to  create  an  architectural  style  (the  MetaS  style)  and  tool  suite  capable 
of  performing  compelling,  non-trivial  analyses  on  designs  done  in  that  style.  Furthermore, 
the  results  of  these  static,  design-time  analyses  could  be  carried  over  to  the  MetaS  runrtime 
environment  to  guide  MetaS’  real-time  cfynamic  reconfiguration  and  fault  recovery. 

Their  e^erience  implementing  these  analyses  indicates  that  the  Armani  approach  provides 
the  ability  to  succinctly  express  complex  analyses  with  Armani’s  declarative  langu^e  while 
still  Rowing  a  tool  developer  to  write  more  efficient  forms  of  those  analyses  if  and  where 
requrred.  The  developers  were  able  to  capture  all  of  the  expertise  and  analyses  they  needed 
directly  in  the  Armam  design  language.  To  address  efficiency  concerns,  however,  they  re- 
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implemented  two  of  these  analyses  direcdy  in  Java  and  provided  interfaces  to  the  analyses 
through  Armani’s  external  design  analysis  construct. 

As  in  the  GTN  case  stucfy,  this  experiment  revealed  that  tool  developers  vary  widely  in  their 
skill  with  using  declarative  languages.  Once  again,  one  of  the  participants  in  this  stu<fy  had  a 
difficult  time  making  the  leap  from  specifying  how  a  design  rule  should  be  enforced  to  simpfy 
specifying  vhat  the  design  rule  was  so  that  the  Armani  constraint  manager  could  enforce  it. 
Interestingly,  the  other  primary  participant  in  the  stucfy  immediately  picked  up  on  the 
benefits  of  the  declarative  approach  and  used  it  to  great  effect,  writing  a  remarkable  number 
of  small,  useful  design  rules  and  analyses  very  quickly.  The  full  implications  of  this  case 
stucfy  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  declarative  approach  to  design  specification  are 
unclear.  Three  lessons  do,  however,  seem  clear.  The  first  is  that  the  learning  curve  for  using 
Armani  effectively  varies  significantfy  between  individuals.  The  second  is  that  the  declarative 
model  is  not  an  immediate  and  intuitive  match  to  the  way  that  all  software  designers  model 
their  software.  The  third  is  that  the  declarative  approach  can  be  very  effective  once  an 
architect  becomes  familiar  with  it  and  adjusts  his  or  her  design  technique  to  take  advantage 
of  its  strengths. 

A  final  observation  from  this  case  stucfy  is  that  it  took  significantfy  longer  than  the  other 
studies.  The  development  described  here  took  a  team  of  two  people  working  part-time 
about  five  months  to  complete.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  extended  duration 
of  this  stucfy.  First,  the  participants  were  not  sure  what  they  wanted  to  accomphsh  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study.  They  used  the  toolkit  as  a  platform  for  experimenting  with 
numerous  possibilities.  Second,  they  were  not  sure  how  they  would  go  about  accomplishing 
it.  Again,  the  Armani  infi’astructure  provided  them  with  a  testbed  for  exploring  different 
approaches.  Finally,  the  timeline  for  their  project  extended  for  a  full  year,  so  they  were  more 
concerned  with  fully  exploring  alternative  analytic:al  options  than  they  were  with  simpfy 
building  a  tool  suite  quickly.  The  process  of  developing  the  MetaS  style  and  its  associated 
tool  suite  was  therefore  highly  iterative  and  experimental.  Armani’s  hghtweight  incremental 
design  model  proved  to  be  very  effective  for  rapid  experimentation  and  prototyping  of 
design  and  tooling  ideas,  providing  a  good  match  for  the  needs  of  the  MetaS  tool 
developers. 

Epilogue 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  participants  of  this  case  stucfy  are  still  actively  extending  their 
tool  suite  and  exploring  ways  in  which  they  can  use  the  tools.  They  had,  however, 
successfully  used  their  tools  to  model  and  anafyze  two  architectural  systems.  The  first  system 
was  a  research  control-system  project  designed  to  control  two  carts  with  inverted  pendulums 
that  the  controller  had  to  prevent  fi'om  falling.  The  second  system  was  a  portion  of  the 
avionics  system  from  an  F/16  fighter  jet.  In  each  case,  the  tools  that  they  created  were  able 
to  analyze  the  systems  for  rehabihty  and  fault  tolerance  properties,  as  well  as  evaluate  run¬ 
time  configurations  to  insure  that  the  system  did  not  attempt  to  reconfigure  itself  into  an 
invalid  configuration  while  it  was  running.  Both  of  these  projects  were  demonstrated  at  a 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  conference  in  the  summer  of  1999. 

The  case  study  participants  are  stiU  using  Armani  to  experiment  with  various  analyses.  The 
tools  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  one  of  the  participant’s  doctoral  thesis.  Once  they  have 
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completed  their  experiments  they  intend  to  package  and  distribute  the  tools  for  general  use 
by  the  software  development  community. 

8.2.3  Case  study  3:  Security  and  fault-tolerance  evaluation  with  DesignExpert 

In  the  third  external  case  study,  a  team  of  computer  scientists  from  Key  Software 
Coiporation  [Key99]  used  the  Armani  infrastructure  to  build  a  software  design  environment. 
This  environnient,  called  DesignExpert  [WMK98],  provides  an  integrated  suite  of  tools  for 
graplucally  editing  architectural  system  designs  and  anafyzing  their  fault-tolerance  and 
security  properties. 

Unlike  the  previous  case  studies,  the  Key  Software  tool  builders  did  not  take  advant^e  of 
the  complete  Armani  system  to  build  their  custom  software  architecture  design  environment. 
Rather,  they  used  Armam’s  design  representation  and  analysis  capabilities  as  an  integration 
framework  to  tie  together  three  existing  design  tools  they  had  in  various  stages  of 
development.  The  Key  Software  team  chose  this  approach  because  they  needed  a  w^  to 
integrate  their  existing  analysis  tools  to  form  a  common  design  and  analysis  environment 
without  having  to  rebuild  the  tools  from  scratch.  These  design  tools  included  a  fault- 
tolerance  analysis  tool  (called  FTA),  a  security  analysis  tool  (called  SA),  and  a  graphical 
^chitecture  design  editor  (called  GADE).  The  Armani  design  representation  and  analysis 
infrastructure  provided  a  common  design  representation  on  which  these  tools  could  operate 
and  through  which  th^  could  share  the  results  of  their  analyses. 

Another  difference  between  this  case  stucfy’  and  the  two  discussed  previously  is  that  I  took  a 
very  hands-off  approach  on  this  project.  Although  I  provided  some  initial  guidance  in  using 
Armani  to  help  get  their  project  underw^,  most  of  niy  interaaions  with  the  Key  Software 
team  after  the  initial  startup  phase  simpfy  involved  fixing  Armani  bugs  they  uncovered.  The 
fact  that  this  project  was  successful  with  very  little  guidance  from  me  argues  for  my  claim 
that  people  other  than  the  me  can  use  Armani  to  solve  real  problems. 

To  provide  a  common  design  representation  for  the  various  analysis  and  display  tools  of  the 
DesignExpert  environment,  the  Key  Software  team  created  an  Armani  style  that  captured 
the  core  semantic  structures  used  hy  the  environment  and  its  constituent  tools.  Figure  8.4 
outlines  the  core  elements  and  properties  captured  in  the  DesignExpert  style.  As  the  figure 
indicates,  the  DesignExpert  style  stretches  Armani’s  original  intention  of  handling  onty- 
software  architectures  by  defining  types  to  represent  hardware  components  and  connertors. 

The  analysis  tools  integrated  into  the  DesignExpert  tool  suite  require  a  system  designers  to 
specify  a  mapping  from  a  system’s  Sojkmne  Processes  to  its  Hardware  Processors.  Because  Armani 
does  not  proride  built-in  support  for  specifying  this  kind  of  mapping,  the  tool  developers 
used  Armani’s  property  construct  to  capture  the  mapping.  The  DesignExpert  environment’s 
external  analysis  tools  were  then  able  to  read  and  evaluate  these  system-wide  properties  and 
perform  their  analysis. 

This  core  DesignExpert  style  served  as  an  integration  standard  for  three  architectural  dpcjgn 
and  analysis  tools.  The  first  of  these  tools,  FTA,  evaluates  the  fault-tolerance  properties  of 
tystem  designs.  FTA  first  does  a  Monte-Carlo  simulation  that  exposes  the  effects  of 
individual  component  failures  and  the  probabilities  that  these  individual  failures  will 
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propagate  and  cause  systemic  failure.  The  results  of  these  simulations  are  used  to  estimate 
system  availability,  Mean  Time  To  Failure  (MTTF),  Mean  Time  Between  Failures  (MTBF), 
and  Mean  Time  To  Repair  (M'l’i'K).  After  completing  one  or  more  of  these  simulations, 
FTA  provides  a  critique  of  the  system’s  overall  fault-tolerance  and  makes  recommendations 
on  ways  in  which  the  reliability  of  the  system  can  be  improved.  If  necessary,  the  tool  also 
suggests  additional  simulations  that  should  be  run  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates. 

The  second  analysis  tool  integrated  with  the  DesignExpert  environment  is  the  Secnirity 
Assistant  (SA)  tool.  SA  uses  an  expert-system  to  criticjue  system  designs,  expose  security 
flaws,  and  highlight  places  where  the  security  requirements  of  a  system  are  unlikely  to  be 
met  by  a  proposed  design.  Like  the  FTA  tool,  SA  provides  architects  with  useful  analytical 
capabilities  and  operates  directly  on  Armani  design  representations. 

The  third  tool  that  DesignExpert  provides  on  top  of  the  Armani  infrastructure  is  an 
architectural  visualization  and  editing  tool  (called  GADE)  that  allows  designers  to  graphically 
construa  and  edit  system  designs.  GADE  is  tightly  integrated  with  the  Armani  semantic 
representation,  as  well  as  the  FTA  and  SA  tools.  As  a  result  it  supports  animated  visual¬ 
izations  of  the  FTA’s  Monte-Carlo  simulation  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  SA’s  security 
analyses. 

Evaluation 

The  DesignExpert  team’s  need  to  capture  the  mapping  between  software  and  hardware 
architectures  illustrated  the  limitations  of  encoding  important  semantic  concepts  in 
properties  rather  than  as  first-class  Armani  language  constructs.  Specifically,  using  properties 
to  encode  the  mapping  from  software  entities  to  the  hardware  entities  on  which  they  execute 

DesignExpert  Architectural  Style  Overview 
Component  Types: 

■  Harckmre  Processor  -  models  physical  processors  in  a  joint  hardware/ software  system 

■  Sofiimre  Process  -  models  a  process  running  on  a  Hardwzre  Processor 

Connector  Types: 

■  Network  Ccmnucnkattm  Charnid  -  models  physical  networks  of  Hcmhare  Processors 

■  Messa^PassingOocmnd  -  models  message  passing  chaimels  between  Software  Processes 

Properties: 

■  Failure,  repair,  and  replication  rates  are  provided  for  all  components,  connectors,  and 
systems 

■  Number  of  failures  tolerated  for  each  replicated  enserriie  of  components  and 
connectors 

■  Failure  model  assumed  for  each  component  (crash  or  byzantine) 

■  Security  policies  and  requirements  for  each  component,  coimector,  and  ^stem 

■  Mapping  of  software  components  to  hardware  components  (captured  via  properties) 


Figure  8.4  Summary  of  DesignExpert  architectural  stjde  [WMK98]. 
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works  smoothly  when  an  environment’s  analytical  capabilities  are  encoded  primarily  in 
external  analysis  tools.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  tool  developers  had  written  their  analyses 
directly  in  the  Armani  design  language,  then  specifying  the  design  rules  to  manage  and 
constraint  these  mappings  could  have  become  unwiel(fy  as  the  number  of  components  and 
cormectors  in  a  system  grew  lar^e. 

In  this  case  study,  however,  the  important  analytical  capabilities  provided  by  DesignExpert 
came  from  its  anafysis  tools  rather  than  its  built-in  design  rules.  As  a  result,  the  property- 
based  mapping  proved  an  appropriate  choice  for  this  case  study.  The  case  study  did, 
however,  expose  some  significant  limitations  with  this  general  approach  to  defining  map- 
pings.  Experience  with  this  case  study  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  the  case  studies  described 
in  Chapter  7,  indicates  that  a  first-class  mapping  construct  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
Armani  design  language.  To  address  this  need,  a  group  of  researchers  at  Carnegie  Mellon  are 
currently  exploring  ways  to  add  a  native  mapping  construct  to  the  Armani  language.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  dissertation,  however,  this  effort  should  be  considered  “future  work.” 

Overall,  this  case  study  successfully  illustrated  Armani’s  utility  as  a  platform  for  creating  and 
integrating  architectural  design  and  analysis  tools.  The  DesignExpert  developers  found  it 
straightforward  to  capture  and  represent  the  architectural  features,  characteristics,  and 
propemes  required  by  their  analysis  tools  with  an  Armani  style.  Having  captured  this 
expertise,  the  DesignExpert  team  was  able  to  integrate  their  anafysis  tools  with  the  Armani 
infi-astructure  to  create  a  powerful  design  environment  that  supports  two  important  types  of 
design  analyses  -  fault-tolerance  and  security  -  and  a  variety  of  interesting  Hpcign 
visualization  capabilities.  Further,  although  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  in  this  case  study 
involved  building  custom  design  tools  on  top  of  Armani,  the  Armani  design  language 
proved  sufficient  for,  and  effective  at,  capturing  the  important  semantic  concepts  needed  to 
support  the  external  analysis  tools. 

Epilogue 

The  DesignExpert  tool  was  handed  off  from  its  developers  at  Key  Software  to  the  Rome 
Air  Force  Research  Labs.  A  group  within  Lockheed  Martin’s  research  organization  also 
acquffed  the  tool  and  integrated  it  into  a  prototype  suite  of  Acme-based  architectural 
specification  and  analysis  tools.  It  is  unclear  how  extensivefy  the  tool  is  currently  used  insiHp 
Rome  Labs  or  Lockheed  Martin.  The  tool  builders  at  KeySoft,  however,  reported  that  they 
were  able  to  use  Armani  successfully  for  modeling  the  fault-tolerance  and  reliability  expertise 
that  they  needed  to  capture  for  the  project.  They  also  reported  that  Armani’s  simple  and 
straightforward  design  and  implementation  allowed  them  to  quickly  prototype  and  build 
their  tools. 

8.2.4  Case  study  4;  Dynamic,  run-time,  architectural  reconfiguration 

In  the  previous  case  studies  the  panicipants  followed  the  general  approach  outlined  in  this 
dissertation  to  create  a  custom  Armani  software  architecture  design  environment.  In  this 
fourth  and  final  case  study  I  describe  how  a  software  architecture  researcher  at  The 
University  of  California  at  Irvine  (UC]Q,  took  a  different  approach  to  incrementalfy 
customizing  a  set  of  design  tools  with  Armani.  Rather  than  using  the  entire  Armani 
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infrastructure  as  a  basis  for  creating  a  custom  design  tool,  he  linked  just  the  Armani  parsing, 
design  representation,  and  constraint  management  subsystems  into  his  own  design 
environment  and  toolset.  In  doing  so,  he  demonstrated  that  the  Armani  infrastructure  is 
sufficiently  modular  and  decomposable  that  selected  pieces  of  it  can  be  reused  to  bviild 
design  tools  that  extend  beyond  the  original  scope  of  Armani. 

The  environment  developed  at  UCI  and  used  as  a  basis  for  this  case  study  is  called 
ArchSmdio  [OMT98].  ArchStudio  provides  a  design  enviromnent  for  representing  and 
displaying  architectural  designs  (through  its  Argo  subsystem  piHR98])  as  well  as  a 
component  called  the  Architecture  Evolution  Mana^  (AEM)  that  controls  the  dynamic 
reconfiguration  of  system  architectures.  Software  architects  can  use  ArchStudio  to  design 
software  system  architectures  and  to  dynamically  modify  the  architecture  of  running  systems 
created  with  the  environment. 

Prior  to  this  case  study,  ArchStudio  was  designed  exclusively  for  use  with  the  C2  architectural 
style  [Tay+96],  also  developed  at  UCI.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a  more  general  architectural 
modification  tool,  we  decided  to  explore  whether  Armani  would  be  an  appropriate  platform 
for  building  a  similar  but  more  generic  tool  for  dynamic  architectural  reconfiguration  of 
software  systems.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  a  complete  rebuild  with  Armani  was 
unnecessary.  Although  Armani’s  flexible  GUI  and  user  interface  were  appealing,  the  real 
leverage  that  Armani  could  provide  would  come  from  the  reuse  of  its  design  representation 
and  verification  infrastructure.  It  was  also  apparent  that  Armani’s  ability  to  represent  a  broad 
variety  of  architectural  styles  and  perform  generic  architectural  constraint  management 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  ArchStudio.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  integrate  Armani’s 
parsing,  design  representation,  and  constraint  management  subsystems  with  ArchStudio. 

Because  both  ArchSheU  and  Armani  are  fuUy  compliant  with  the  Acme  architecture 
interchange  standard  [GMW97],  integrating  them  was  quick,  straightforward,  and  relatively 
easy.  Conceptually,  as  Figure  8.5  indicates,  the  integration  required  only  the  addition  of  the 
Armani  infrastructure  (parsing,  design  representation,  and  constraint  management 
components)  to  the  ArchStudio  environment,  the  introduction  of  an  Acme  connector  to 
connect  Armani  to  ArchStudio’s  AEM  component,  and  the  definition  of  a  basic  and 
extensible  Armani  style  for  representing  ArchStudio  designs.  The  Acme  connector  used  is 
simpfy  a  stream  that  carries  textual  Acme  descriptions  of  the  proposed  architectural 
modifications  from  the  AEM  to  Armani.  Armani  converts  the  Acme  descriptions  into 
Armani  architectural  specifications  and  evaluates  the  proposed  modifications  to  see  if  they 
are  consistent  with  the  system’s  declared  architectural  style(s)  and  instance  level  design  rules. 
After  this  evaluation  is  complete  Armani  returns  either  a  success  message  or  an  error 
messages  indicating  where  and  why  the  proposed  modifications  violate  the  design  rules  of 
the  system  or  its  styles. 

This  integration  allowed  the  combined  ArchStudio/ Armani  environment  to  verify  that 
proposed  modifications  to  the  running  system  did  not  violate  the  constraints  of  that 
system’s  architectural  style  or  styles.  By  performing  this  check  after  a  user  or  a  tool  requested 
an  architectural  change  but  before  the  change  was  actually  implemented  in  the  running 
system,  the  updated  environment  was  able  to  catch  architectural  mismatch  problems  before 
they  corrupted  the  nmning  system.  Armani’s  flexible  and  incremental  language  for 
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expressing  design  rules  also  significant  expanded  the  scope  and  variety  of  design  constraints 
an  architect  could  express  in  his  or  her  ArchStudio-based  design  specification. 

Evaluation 

This  case  stucfy’  was  a  resounding  success.  Adding  the  Armani  core  design  representation  and 
constraint  management  infrastructure  to  ArchStudio  substantially  improved  the  ArchStudio 
environment,  providing  sigmficant  additional  functionality  and  power  in  exchange  for  only 
minimal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tool  developer.  Further,  the  integration  of  Armani’s 
constraint  management  system  into  ArchStudio  was  done  extremely  quickly,  the  entire 
process  requiring  less  than  one  week’s  effort. 

The  task  of  expressing  ArchStudio  s  core  concepts  in  an  Armani  style  was  straightforward 
and  quickly  handled,  requiring  only  about  two  days  worth  of  work.  The  ease  with  which  the 
core  concepts  embodied  in  Armani  meshed  with  ArchStudio  was  very  encouraging, 
demonstrating  the  flexibility  and  power  of  Armani’s  basic  model  for  representing  software 
architectures,  architectural  styles,  and  design  rules. 

In  addition  to  illustrating  the  flexibility  of  Armani’s  core  constructs,  this  case  study 
demonstrated  that  Armani’s  modular  architecture  allows  tool  developers  to  selectively  and 
incrementally  reuse  specific  pieces  of  the  Armani  system.  As  a  result,  Armani’s  support  for 
incremental  development  extends  beyond  the  ability  to  customize  a  generic  Armani  design 
environment,  i^mani  also  allows  design  tool  and  environment  developers  to  extract,  extend, 
and  reuse  the  pieces  of  Armani  that  they  find  useful  for  meeting  their  specific  tooling  needs. 
Although  Armani’s  constraint  management  system,  for  example,  was  not  originally  designed 
to  han^e  dynamic  run-time  constraint  checking,  this  capability  was  easily  created  by 
combining  Armani  with  ArchStudio. 
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The  Acme  architectural  interchange  format  was  one  of  the  key  aspects  that  made  this 
integration  so  easy.  By  providing  a  common  representation  for  architectural  specifications, 
along  with  a  way  to  embed  each  tool’s  specification  details  in  this  common  representation, 
Acme  makes  it  straightforward  to  loosely  couple  architectural  design  tools.  For  the  pvirposes 
of  this  case  study,  a  loose  coupling  between  the  tools  was  sufficient  to  create  the  desired 
functionality  in  the  combined  environment. 

Epilogue 

The  tool  created  in  this  case  stu(^  proved  to  be  very  effective  for  defining  and  managing 
constraints  on  the  run-time  evolution  of  software  architectures.  The  tool  was  successfully 
demonstrated  at  a  large  DARPA-sponsored  conference  in  July,  1999.  Although  it  is  unclear 
how  or  if  the  tool  built  in  this  case  study  will  be  used  outside  of  a  research  environment,  it  is 
sufficientyl  powerful  and  useful  to  be  a  key  element  of  the  system  that  the  UCI  researcher 
built  to  demonstrate  his  doctoral  thesis. 

8.3  Summary  and  discussion 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  laid  out  three  questions  that  I  hoped  to  answer  with  these 
external  case  studies.  In  this  section  I  evaluate  the  overall  results  of  the  case  studies  and 
discuss  the  answers  they  provided  to  these  questions.  The  first  question  was: 

1)  Were  thepositke  results  of  the  case  studies  described  in  Chapter  7  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
person  conducting  the  case  studies  was  also  the  primary  devdoper  of  the  Armani  desigt  lartgio^ 
and  desigt  endrormmt?  Is  it  possihk  for  other  sojkaare  architects  cmd  tod  (ievdopers  to  ^^kdy 
use  Armani? 

The  fact  that  the  participants  in  these  case  studies  used  Armani  to  create  a  wide  variety  of 
interesting  and  useful  design  and  analysis  tools  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  possible  for  people 
other  than  me  to  effectivefy^  use  the  Armani  design  language  and  environment.  Although  I 
provided  the  case  study  participants  with  varying  degrees  of  assistance  to  get  them  started 
with  Armani  and  teach  them  how  to  use  the  tool,  in  each  stucfy^  the  participants  did  the 
critical  modeling,  design,  and  toolbiiilding  work.  The  case  studies  were  all  a  resounding 
success  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Having  established  that  it  is  possible  for  people  other  than  me  to  use  Armani,  the  second 
question  explores  how  well  Armani  meets  the  needs  of  custom  design  environment  builders: 

2)  Did  Armani’s  representation  cf  architectural  designs  and  desigi  expertise  allow  the  case  study 
participants  to  capture  the  important  desigi  vocahulary,  rules,  and  analyses  for  heir  specific 
domain  of  expertise?  What  did  they  find  strai^Ttfbnmrd  to  represent  and  vhat  did  they  find 
d^fcuk  to  represent? 

The  resvJts  of  the  case  studies  provided  a  very  positive  answer  to  this  question.  One  of  the 
basic  findings  from  the  studies  was  that  Armani’s  core  concepts  are  surprisingly  flexible  and 
powerful.  Participants  in  the  case  studies  captured  a  broad  variety  of  design  vocabulary, 
design  rules,  analyses,  and  architecmral  styles  with  Armani.  The  nature  of  the  expertise,  for 
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example,  captured  in  the  GTN  case  study  was  significant^^  different  from  the  expertise 
captured  to  support  ArchStudio’s  cfynamic  architectural  reconfiguration  style. 

Likewise,  the  tools  and  environments  created  in  the  case  studies  encapsulated  a  wide  variety 
of  analytical  capabilities.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  environments  or  tools  created  in  these 
case  studies  solved  a  real  problem  faced  by  software  architects  further  strengthens  the 
argument  that  the  stu(fy  participants  captured  real,  useful,  and  non-trivial  expertise  with 
Armani. 

One  unfortunate  finding  was  that  there  was  a  wide  variance  in  the  ease  with  which  individual 
tool  and  environment  developers  were  able  to  use  Armani’s  declarative  design  language.  Of 
the  seven  primary  participants  in  these  case  studies  (other  than  myself),  two  people  picked 
up  the  power  of  the  declarative  approach  right  away  and  were  able  to  use  it  to  great  effect. 
Two  other  people  had  a  significant  difficulty  making  the  jump  from  specifying  how  to 
mairitam  a  design  rule,  as  they  would  in  an  imperative  programming  language,  to  simply 
specifying  iihctt  the  design  rules  were  that  they  would  like  maintained.  The  experience  of  the 
remaining  three  participants  fell  somewhere  in  between  these  two  extremes.  As  a  result,  the 
primary  finding  about  what  was  difficult  to  represent  with  Armani  was  not  an  issue  of  what 
it  was  that  the  participants  were  trying  to  represent  so  much  as  who  it  was  using  the  tool  to 
represent  it. 

Therefore,  the  basic  answer  to  the  second  question  was  that  the  case  study  participants 
generally  found  it  possible  to  use  the  Armam  design  language  to  represent  a  broad  variety  of 
design  expertise.  The  third  question  foUowed-up  on  this  result  by  asking: 

3)  WhM  aspects  or  features  of  lhe  ArrrianienixrorinvntSdlhe  case  ^udyparadpantsfmdusefi^ 

What  did  dxy  find  tmnecessaryorcounterprxxliicti^ 

The  most  interesting  finding  related  to  this  question  is  that  in  these  case  studies  Armani’s 
configurable  graphic  environment  did  not  prove  to  be  a  critical  feature.  Rather,  the  case 
stucfy  participants  found  that  Armani’s  semantic  design  representation,  conceptual 
framework,  and  tool  integration  capabilities  were  more  important  than  its  GUI.  This  finding 
was  somewhat  surprising  because  my  initial  investigation  into  Armani’s  requirements, 
revealed  that  the  need  for  a  configurable  GUI  was  high  on  the  list  of  potential  Armani  users’ 
needs. 

There  are  at  least  four  explanations  for  this  finding.  The  first  explanation  is  that  the  external 
case  studies  we  imdertook  were  not  representative  of  the  general  target  audience  for 
Armani.  The  fact  that  we  only  conducted  four  case  studies,  and  that  the  participants  in  three 
of  these  case  studies  already  had  existing  graphical  design  editing  tools  that  they  wanted  to 
integrate  with  Armani  argues  for  this  explanation.  The  second  explanation  is  that  Armani’s 
core  semantic  and  tool  integration  infrastructure  was  much  more  robust  than  its 
configurable  GUI,  especially  for  the  earlier  case  studies.  Developers’  tendency  to  quickfy 
discard  softw^e  components  that  they  perceive  as  buggy  ai^es  for  this  explanation.  The 
third  explanation  is  that  a  configurable  GUI  provides  a  snazzy  demonstration  for  Armani^ 
but  that  the  real  leverage  Armani  provides  its  users  comes  from  its  role  as  an  integration 
firam^oik  and  its  ability  to  capture,  model,  and  enforce  design  expertise.  Experience 
working  with  the  case  study  participants  argues  for  this  third  explanation.  The  fourth 
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explanation  is  that  the  tools  that  the  case  stucfy  participants  were  integrating  with  Armani 
provided  their  own  user  interfaces  and  they  needed  only  Armani's  representation  and 
analysis  capabilities.  This  was  the  case  with  the  C2  and  DesignExpert  case  studies,  but  not 
with  the  other  two  case  studies.  Overall,  the  evidence  does  not  strongly  support  any  of  these 
explanations  exclusively.  Rather,  I  suspect  that  this  finding  is  best  explained  by  a 
combination  of  all  four  of  them. 

Another  surprising  finding  from  the  case  studies  was  the  participants’  willingness  to  drop 
below  the  level  of  the  Armani  design  langu^e  and  extend  Armani’s  built-in  design  analyses 
with  complex  analytical  functions  written  in  Java.  I  had  expected  that  most  of  the 
participants  would  want  to  work  directly  in  the  high-level  declarative  Armani  design  language 
if  at  all  possible  and  only  wnte  new  low-level  analyses  if  absolutely  necessary.  \C^at  I  found 
instead  was  that  about  half  of  the  stucfy^  participants  preferred  to  capture  only  the  basic 
vocabulary  specifications  and  design  rules  in  the  Armani  design  language  and  then  write 
their  complex  Java-based  analytical  tools  to  access  the  Armani  design  representation  via  the 
ArmaniLib’s  API. 

The  sample  size  is  too  small  to  draw  general  conclusions  about  how  tool  and  environment 
developers  ■will  di'vide  their  development  efforts  between  the  Armani  design  language  and 
the  ArmaniLib  API  from  these  findings.  It  does,  however,  argue,  that  Armani’s  clean  and 
coherent  API  for  external  tools  is  an  important  feature  of  the  overall  Armani  system  that 
en'vironment  and  tool  developers  are  likely  to  use  frequently. 

Overall,  the  case  studies  successfully  demonstrated  the  utility  and  power  of  Armani,  as  well 
as  its  appHcability  to  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  and  tasks. 
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Chapter  9 

Discussion  and  Evaluation 


The  case  studies  presented  in  the  previous  three  chapters  demonstrate  that  the  Armani 
project  was  broadfy  successful  in  meeting  its  goals.  Armani  allows  software  architects  and 
architecture  design  environment  builders  to  incrementally  capture  design  expertise  and  to 
leverage  that  expertise  in  their  tools  and  environments.  In  this  chapter,  I  revisit  some  of  the 
key  design  decisions  I  made  in  creating  Armani.  I  first  present  and  discuss  a  set  of  design 
decisions  that  proved  to  be  highly  effective.  I  then  discuss  some  decisions  that  initially 
seemed  promising  but  produced  mixed  results  when  implemented. 


9.1  Design  decisions  that  proved  to  be  highly  effective 

Sections  9.1.1  to  9.1.4  describe  four  key  design  decisions  I  made  in  creating  Armani  that 
proved  to  be  highly  effective.  The  applicability  of  these  decisions  for  other  software 
development  projects  varies  broadly.  The  discussion  of  each  of  these  decisions,  however, 
offers  insights  into  w^s  to  successfully  build  configurable  software  systems. 

9.1.1  Supporting  a  rapid  and  iterative  environment  development  proces  s 

Forty  five  years  of  software  development  history  has  illustrated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
correcdy  establish  all  of  a  system's  requirements  before  the  system  is  built.  Likewise,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  anticipate  all  of  the  implications  of  individual  design  decisions  before 
the  system  has  been  built,  integrated  into  its  environment,  and  deployed.  One  of  the 
standard  ways  of  addressing  this  issue  is  to  build  software  iteratively,  using  each  iteration  as  a 
learning  experience  that  helps  clarify  the  requirements  and  the  design  of  the  next  release  of 
the  software.  Software  design  and  development  environments  face  these  problems  just  like 
any  other  large  software  development  project. 

To  address  this  issue,  one  of  the  premises  underlying  the  Armani  project  was  that  the  ability 
to  rapidly  iterate  and  experiment  with  multiple  design  alternatives  provides  environment 
developers  and  architects  with  significant  leven^e.  Armani  environment  designers  can 
rapidly  and  iteratively  experiment  with  numerous  alternatives  for  the  design  environment 
itself.  Experimentation  at  this  stage  includes  determining  the  appropriate  design  rules  and 
vocabulary  to  support  in  a  custom  environment,  selecting  visualizations  for  design  elements, 
and  determining  the  analytical  capabilities  that  the  environment  needs  to  provide.  Because 
these  design  decisions  are  loosely  bound  in  the  environment  they  can  be  quickly  revised  or 
augmented  as  experience  is  gained  using  the  environments.  Armani  pushes  iterative 
evolution  further  than  most  systems  by  allowing  not  only  the  original  environment 
developers  to  upgrade  and  evolve  the  system,  but  by  also  allowing  architects  using  the 
environment  to  adapt  it  themselves  to  meet  their  needs.  This  rapid  update  capability  allows 
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good  design  ideas,  anafy'ses,  and  tools  to  be  prototyped  and  quickfy^  added  to  an 
enwonment.  It  also  allows  environment  designers  to  revisit  and  quick^  repair  design 
decisions  that  proved  less  effective  than  hoped. 

The  advantages  of  this  rapidly  iterative  approach  spill  over  from  the  environment  design 
task  into  the  process  of  using  a  customized  environment  to  design  other  systems.  Architects 
using  .^mani  can  rapidfy  iterate  through,  and  experiment  with,  a  wide  variety  of  d^cign 
alternatives  before  binding  design  decisions  for  the  systems  they  are  producing  with  the 
environment.  Supf)orting  rapid  iteration  and  experimentation  of  design  alternatives  reduces 
the  risk  associated  with  early  design  decisions  by  allowing  a  designer  to  quickly  experiment 
with  and  test  multiple  alternatives  before  firmfy'  binding  a  design  decision. 

The  traditional  alternative  to  using  rapid,  incremental  evolution  and  configuration  of 
software  systems  is  to  think  veiy  carefully  through  all  of  the  system's  requirements  and  the 
implications  of  various  design  decisions.  Armani's  support  for  rapid  iteration  and 
experimentation  does  not  mitigate  the  need  to  deeply  understand  a  system's  requirements 
^d  the  implications  of  design  decisions.  It  does,  however,  help  designers  understand  these 
issues  better  by  allowing  them  to  experiment  with  alternatives.  It  also  reduces  the  risk 
associated  with  making  these  early  decisions  because  they  can  be  more  easily  rectified  later  if 
they  prove  to  be  poor  decisions. 

All  of  the  experience  and  experiments  with  Armam  argue  strongly  for  the  value  of  thic 
rapidly  iterative  approach.  Breaking  from  the  traditional  approach  in  this  way  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  best  decisions  of  the  entire  project.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  all  software 
tool  development  projects  would  benefit  from  the  extreme  flexibility  and  late  binding  of 
design  decisions  that  Armani  provides,  the  approach  is  widely  applicable  and  likely  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  many  different  tool  development  projects. 

Supporting  ^  mcremental  and  experimental  approach  to  developing  custom  environments 
seems  to  si^ficantly  help  environment  developers  build  environments  quickly,  and 
experiment  with  rnultiple  alternatives  before  binding  design  and  implementation  decisions. 
As  I  discuss  in  section  9.2.2,  however,  the  decision  to  also  put  this  incremental  configuration 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  environments'  end-users  introduced  some  significant 
configuration  and  compatability  issues. 

9.1.2  Selecting  first-order  predicate  logic  as  the  formalism  for  design  rules 

Selecting  first-order  predicate  logic  (FOPL)  as  the  formal  foimdation  for  expressing  design 
mes  and  design  analyses  in  Armani's  design  language  proved  to  be  an  excellent  design 
decision  for  (at  least)  three  reasons.  First,  experience  with  Armani  and  other  design  tools 
indicates  that  FOPL  is  well  understood  by  the  architects  and  environment  designers  who 
make  up  Armani's  target  audience.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  good  match  with  their  intuitions 
for  expressing  design  rules.  Further,  the  case  studies  described  in  Chapters  7  and  8  illustrate 
that  design  rules  relating  to  system  structure,  topology,  and  properties  are  readily  captured 
vnth  predicates.  Although  a  small  portion  the  tool  builders  in  these  case  studies  had  some 
difficulty  adapting  to  the  declarative  nature  of  the  Armani  design  language,  none  of  them 
had  any  significant  problem  using  predicates  to  express  individual  design  rules.. 
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Second,  evaluating  whether  a  FOPL  expression  holds  over  a  set  of  assertions  (given  in  the 
form  of  a  system  specification)  is  algorithmically  straightforward.  Likewise,  the  subset  of 
FOPL  used  in  Armani  insures  that  checking  whether  a  system's  design  rules  hold  is  a 
decidable  question.  As  discussed  previously,  the  language  insures  decidability  by  disallowing 
quantification  over  infinite  sets.  This  limitation,  discussed  in  section  4.3.1,  has  not  proven  to 
be  problematic  in  practice. 

Third,  FOPL  predicates  are  readily  specified  independent  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
are  eventual^  evaluated.  As  a  residt,  using  FOPL  as  the  vuiderlying  design  rule  formalism 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  the  modularity,  composability,  and  encapsulation  of  design  rules 
required  by  the  Armani  design  language. 

Alternatives  considered 

Although  FOPL  clearly  had  many  desirable  properties,  I  also  considered  a  niunber  of  other 
formalisms  as  a  basis  for  the  Armani  constraint  langu^e.  The  alternatives  included  higher- 
order  logics,  temporal  logics,  and  model-checking  formalisms.  AH  of  these  alternative 
candidate  formalisms,  however,  had  significant  limitations.  Solving  the  imdecidability 
problem  for  higher-order  logics,  for  example,  proved  to  be  more  complex  than  solving  the 
problem  for  first-order  predicate  logic.  Because  the  higher-order  logics  did  not  present  a 
sufficiently  compelling  increase  in  expressiveness  to  warrant  the  additional  complexity  they 
were  removed  from  consideration. 

The  Armani  constraint  language’s  need  to  specify  bounded  ranges  of  valid  design 
modifications  led  to  the  consideration  of  various  temporal  logics.  Surprisingly,  Armani’s 
emphasis  on  static  structure  did  not  prove  to  be  an  effective  match  for  the  natural 
expressiveness  of  temporal  logics.  The  expressive  power  gained  by  using  temporal  logic 
rather  than  FOPL  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  additional  complexity  it  introduced  into 
the  language  semantics  and  the  automated  checking  tools. 

I  also  considered  various  model-checking  formalisms  such  as  SMV  [McM93]  but  their 
emphasis  on  states  and  state  transitions  did  not  provide  a  particularly  natural  match  to  the 
structural  constraints  that  Armani  had  to  be  able  to  express.  Likewise,  their  abihty  to  explore 
enormous  state  spaces  looking  for  any  possible  constraint  violation  was  not  necessary  for 
the  types  of  checking  that  Armani  does.  Armani  constraints  are  simply  a  form  of  checkable 
redimdancy  for  verifying  the  consistency  of  a  static  design  specification.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  an  Armani  description  can  never  violate  its  constraints  because  it  is  a 
static  specification.  The  critical  check  is  that  a  specific  design  instance  does  not  cumndy 
violate  its  constraints.  This  distinction  is  a  subtle  but  important. 

In  light  of  the  benefits  of  first-order  predicate  logic  and  the  limitations  of  the  alternative 
formalisms  explored,  selecting  FOPL  as  the  formalism  underlying  Armani's  design  rules 
proved  to  be  a  good  design  decision. 

9.1.3  Appropriately  scoped  design  rule  checking  capabilities 

Using  a  predicate-based  formalism  for  capturing  design  rules  opens  up  the  possibility  of 
supporting  a  wide  spectrum  of  different  kinds  of  design  checking.  Solutions  at  the 
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mpoverished  end  of  the  spertrum  do  litde  more  than  check  individual  design  specifications 
for  syntactic  well-formedness.  Anises  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  support  proofs 
about  types,  styles,  and  the  composition  of  design  elements.  The  verification  techniques  that 
live  along  this  spectrum  can  provide  computational  validation  tools,  mechanisms  to  support 
human  reasoning,  or  both. 

In  general,  as  a  tool  builder  moves  along  this  spectrum  from  providing  very  simple 
techniques  to  supporting  sophisticated  proofs,  the  power  of  the  anafy^ses  increases  as  does 
the  value  of  the  analytical  results.  Unfortunately,  there  are  also  a  number  of  trade-offs  th^t 
she  must  make  in  order  to  get  the  more  sophisticated  analytical  results.  These  trade-offs 
include:  greater  difficulty  creating  the  analytical  tools,  a  more  focused  scope  of  problems 

j  techmques  addresses,  a  decrease  in  the  speed  with  which  results  can  be  returned,  and 
decidability  problems. 

Selecting  an  appropriate  point  on  ^s  spectrum  for  Armani’s  built-in  analytical  capabilities 
proved  to  be  a  crucid  design  decision.  My  goal  was  to  provide  as  powerful  a  set  of  design 
^e  checking  capabilities  as  possible  while  still  being  able  to  meet  the  requirements  laid  out 
or  the  design  language  and  configurable  environment.  The  key  requirements  that  seemed  to 
e  endangered  by  inaking  the  design  rule  checking  too  powerful  were  the  ability  to  guarantee 
fast,  interactive,  environment  performance  and  ensuring  decidability  of  design  rule  checking 
(which  was  also  a  prerequisite  for  a  good  interactive  environment). 

For^ately,  I  was  able  to  create  a  set  of  design  checking  capabilities  that  provided  designers 
with  significant  analytical  power  yet  still  met  Armani's  key  requirements.  This  approach 
supj^rts  automated  type  checking  techniques  to  verify  that  a  specific  design  instance 
satisfies  its  design  rules  and  all  of  the  design  rules  stored  in  its  types  and  styles.  In  the 
o  owing  Armani  specification,  for  example,  the  Armani  toolset  can  automatically  determine 
that  component  A  satisfies  type  T  and  that  component  B  does  net  satisfy  type  T. 


Component  Type  T={ Property  X :  int; } 

System  S  =  { 

Component  A:T= {  Property  X :  int  =  I; }; 
Component  B:T={  Property  Y :  int  =  7; }; 


As  we  have  seen  throughout  the  dissertation,  the  ability  to  determine  whether  an  instance 
satisfies  Its  design  rules  provides  designers  with  significant  anafytical  capability.  A  logical  next 
step,  then,  is  to  ask  whether  a  type  or  a  style  is  internally  consistent.  In  Armani,  the  question 
of  whether  a  type  is  internally  consistent  can  be  reduced  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
possible  for  rmy  instance  to  satisfy  the  constraints  of  the  type.  The  Mowing  Armani  code 
smppet  lUustrates  a  type  specification  that  is  internally  inwsistent.  It  is  obviously  not  possible 

for  an  mstance  of  type  T  to  have  a  property  x  that  is  both  less  than  100  and  greater  than  100 
at  the  same  time. 
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Component  Type  T={ 
property  x ;  int; 
invariant  x  >  100; 
invariant  x  <  100; 


Unlike  determining  whether  an  instance  satisfies  a  type,  determining  that  an  arbitrary  type  is 
inconsistent  proves  to  be  very  difficult.  As  the  previous  example  illustrates,  however,  it  is 
frequently  relatively  straightforward  for  a  human  to  make  such  a  determination.  Therefore, 
Armani  provides  an  intellectual  framework  that  a  designer  or  architect  can  use  to  verify  that 
the  types  and  styles  specified  are  internally  consistent.  This  framework  consists  of  the 
defined  semantics  for  the  language  and  the  rules  of  predicate  logic.  One  of  Armani's  key 
design  principles  is  to  have  the  computer  perform  the  tasks  at  which  machines  are  better 
than  people  and  to  have  the  architect  perform  the  tasks  that  humans  do  better  than 
machines.  Following  this  principle,  Armani  does  not  support  automated  checking  of  internal 
type  and  style  specifications  consistency. 

As  designs,  styles,  and  types  become  complex  and  they  are  arbitrarify  composed  it  can 
become  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  type  is  internally  consistent.  There  is  clearly  some 
benefit  to  being  able  to  automate  the  detection  of  such  inconsistencies.  Many  of  these 
inconsistencies  can  be  detected  using  theorem  proving  techniques.  The  PVS  theorem¬ 
proving  tystem  [OS97],  for  example,  detects  inconsistencies  of  this  sort. 

Unfortunately,  although  this  techmque  can  be  used  to  find  inconsistencies  in  type  and  design 
specifications,  because  it  can  run  arbitrarily  long  to  prove  its  theorems  and  requires  sporaffic 
input  from  the  user,  it  is  not  particularfy  effective  as  a  substrate  for  interactive  design 
environments  or  fully  automated  analysis  tools.  Armani  trades  off  the  ability  to  prove  the 
internal  type  consistency  for  the  ability  to  definitively  (and  quickfy)  determine  whether  a 
given  instance  of  a  design  specifies  its  type  constraints. 

The  standalone  Armani  system  provides  most  of  the  checking  capability  of  PVS,  but  it  does 
not  support  theorem  proving.  Integrating  PVS  with  Armani  would  allow  the  Armani 
environment  to  support  both  an  interactive  environment  for  rapidly  evaluating  rle<;ign 
instances  and  the  ability  to  perform  more  sophisticated  analyses  of  type  and  st^e 
consistency.  Such  an  integration  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  but  a  promising 
direction  for  future  work. 

9.1.4  Straightforward  type  and  constraint  checking  algorithms 

In  implementing  Armani’s  typechecking  and  constraint  management  systems,  wherever 
possible  I  opted  for  simplicity  and  extensibility  of  implementation  rather  than  run-time 
performance.  This  proved  to  be  a  good  design  decision. 

One  of  the  assumptions  that  I  made  for  performance  evaluation  was  that  architectural 
specifications  will  generally  be  relatively  small  -  on  the  order  of  tens  or  hundreds  of 
components  and  cormectors.  I  found  that  straightforward  type-checking  and  design  rule¬ 
checking  algorithms  were  sufficient  for  designs  of  this  size.  In  fact,  the  algorithms  I 
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implemented  to  do  the  checking  proved  sufficiently  fast  on  designs  with  up  to  one  thousand 
components  and  connectors.  Evaluating  designs  with  less  than  one  hundred  components 
and  connectors  for  type  and  constraint  satisfaction  generally  appear  almost  instantaneous  to 
the  architect  using  the  tool.  Typically,  the  time  required  to  pass  a  request  from  the  Visio- 
based  GUI  to  the  Armani  constraint  management  engine  was  longer  than  the  time  required 
for  the  checking  engine  to  validate  the  design.  The  complete  design  checking  process, 
however,  was  still  fast  enough  to  support  interactive  evaluation. 

Because  the  simple  type  and  constraint  checking  algorithms  executed  so  quickly  it  was  not 
necessary  to  implement  more  complex  algorithms.  Although  these  simple  algorithms  might 
not  scale  to  designs  with  tens  of  thousands  or  millions  of  design  elements,  such  a  detailed 
specification  is  unlikely  to  be  an  anhitecturcd  specification.  An  architectural  specification 
describes  a  system  abstraction  that  must  be  comprehensible  to  humans.  A  design  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  interacting  elements  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  this  criterion.  Armani 
specifications  generally  achieve  scale  in  terms  of  total  components  and  connectors  through 
hierarchical  decomposition  and  abstraction.  That  is,  a  component  at  one  level  of  abstraction 
might  be  represented  as  a  complete  system  (with  Armani's  representation  construct)  at  a  more 
detailed  level  of  abstraction.  Armani's  type  and  constraint  checking  algorithms  take 
advantage  of  this  built-in  notion  of  abstraction  boundaries  to  scale  performance  as  system 
designs  get  large.  The  algorithmic  heavy-lifting  generally  occurs  at  a  single  level  of 
abstraction  in  a  design  (ie  within  a  single  system  description).  By  evaluating  these 
encapsulated  abstractions  as  a  series  of  individual  and  largely  independent  entities,  the 
algorithm  scales  linearly  in  the  number  of  systems  evaluated.  The  task  of  evaluating  each 
individual  system  can,  however,  be  arbitrarify  complex  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the 
predicates  declared  to  hold  over  that  system. 

Although  the  overall  performance  of  these  evaluation  algorithms  was  acceptable,  a 
performance  issue  arose  in  one  of  the  case  studies  regarding  the  use  of  a  declarative 
language.  Specifically,  one  of  the  case  stuify  participants  created  an  analysis  that,  when 
expressed  naively  in  the  Armani  design  language,  evaluates  an  unnecessarily  large  search  tree 
of  potential  system  configurations.  The  tricky  problem  with  Armani’s  declarative  design 
rules  that  this  case  revealed  is  that  it  is  not  alw^s  clear  when  they  will  require  inefficient  and 
cumbersome  evaluation  processing.  Experience  using  Armani,  however,  indicates  that  just  as 
it  is  possible  to  wnte  either  very  efficient  imperative  code  or  very  inefficient  imperative  code, 
so  too  is  it  possible  to  write  either  relatively  efficient  or  relatively  inefficient  declarative  code. 
Gaining  experience  using  Armani  appears  to  help  architects  mitigate  this  problem.  As  the 
case  stucfy  participants  (and  I)  became  more  proficient  at  using  the  Armani  design  language 
it  became  much  easier  to  wnte  clean,  efficient  design  rules.  In  general,  these  design  rules  also 
grew  shorter,  simpler,  and  more  readable  as  we  got  better  at  writing  them. 

This  problem  is  not  unique  to  Armani.  Other  tools,  such  as  model  checkers,  also  face  this 
issue.  In  many  model  checkers  slight  changes  in  a  model's  representation  can  result  in  huge 
variations  (j.e.,  orders  of  m^nitude)  in  nm-time  performance.  Supplying  users  with  a  set  of 
heuristics  and  a  basic  understanding  of  how  their  specification  choices  can  affect  nm-time 
performance  is  an  important  first  step  in  addressing  this  problem.  As  these  heuristics 
become  better  understood,  automated  tools  can  be  created  to  help  designers  make  use  of 
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them.  Although  this  is  fertile  ground  for  future  work,  solving  this  problem  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis. 

An  important  step  that  I  took  to  address  the  need  for  tuning  the  evaluation  efficiency  of 
selected  design  rules  was  to  provide  an  interface  that  tool  developers  and  style  designers  can 
use  to  implement  their  design  rules  and  analyses  directly  in  Java.  By  providing  this  interface, 
tool  developers  can  adjust  where  and  how  their  design  rules  are  evaluated  and  implement  the 
evaluation  mechanisms  with  an  imperative  algorithm  instead  of  a  declarative  statement.  The 
tool  builders  in  the  case  stucfy-  just  described  (and  described  in  detail  in  section  8.2.2)  used 
this  approach  to  move  his  anafysis  into  Java.  By  doing  so  he  was  able  to  dramatically  prune 
the  search  tree  and  improve  evaluation  performance. 

In  this  case  study,  as  well  as  in  others,  however,  this  step  was  rarefy^  required  purely  for 
performance  reasons.  As  discussed  in  chapters  4  and  5,  the  Armani  design  language  is  not 
well  suited  for  expressing  all  types  of  design  analyses.  In  this  instance,  the  analyses  were 
moved  from  Armani  to  Java  because  the  style  designer  found  it  easier  to  express  the  analyses 
imperatively  rather  than  declaratively.  Performance  was  a  secondaiy  issue,  though  in  this  case 
moving  to  a  Java-based  analysis  that  could  prune  its  search  tree  improved  performance 
dramatical^;  Combining  a  clean,  declarative  language  for  expressing  most  design  rules  with 
the  ability  to  escape  to  an  imperative  language  where  necessary  for  performance  or 
expressiveness  concerns  allows  Armani  to  provide  appropriate  performance  characteristics 
for  a  wide  variety  of  designs  and  analyses. 


9.2  Design  decisions  that  yielded  mixed  results 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  design  decisions  I  made  for  Armani  proved  to  be  as  effective  in 
practice  as  I  had  intended.  The  results  of  two  specific  decisions  proved  to  be  particularly 
suprising.  The  first  of  these  was  the  decision  to  use  a  completely  declarative  design  language 
and  the  second  of  these  was  the  decision  to  build  extreme  run-time  flexibility  into  the 
environment.  In  the  following  two  subsections  I  discuss  each  of  these  design  decisions  and 
their  implications  in  greater  detail. 

9.2.1  Using  a  completely  declarative  design  language 

The  Armani  design  language  is  fundamentally  declarative.  An  Armani  specification  provides 
a  blueprint  from  which  a  system  can  be  built  and  a  description  of  the  properties  of  the 
system  to  be  constructed.  It  does  not  provide  an  operational  description  of  the  steps 
required  to  build  the  system.  Nor  does  an  Armani  specification  describe  the  mprhani<!m  to 
use  to  verify  that  the  constraints  imposed  on  the  design  are  met.  Both  of  these  tasks  are  left 
to  the  language  processing  tools  that  operate  on  Armani  descriptions. 

Using  a  declarative  language  frees  an  architea  or  environment  developer  from  the  need  to 
specify  how  to  enforce  his  design  rules.  He  simpfy  needs  to  declare  what  the  design  rules  are 
and  the  environment  will  enforce  them  for  him.  In  general,  the  size  of  declarative  design 
rule  specifications  is  sipificantfy  smaller  than  the  amount  of  code  required  to  describe  the 
mechanism  for  checking  those  specifications  in  an  imperative  language.  Likewise,  the 
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declarative  nature  of  the  language  encourages,  if  not  insures,  modularity  and  principled 
composition  of  design  elements.  Integrating  operational  specifications  of  design  vocabxdaiy 
and  design  rules  that  were  not  originally  designed  to  work  together  tends  to  be  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  the  relatively  straightforward  composition  of  declarative 
specifications  [Kai85]. 

With  all  of  these  potential  benefits,  it  seemed  that  a  declarative  design  specification  language 
would  provide  designers  with  a  great  deal  of  leverage  for  minimal  cost.  In  training  other 
people  to  use  the  Armani  language,  however,  I  discovered  that  this  approach  has  a 
sigmficant  drawback.  Specifically  I  found  that  some  designers  who  are  primarily 
programmers  by  training  and  experience  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  conceptual  leap  from 
specifying  howto  construct  a  design  and  what  that  design  should  do  to  simply  specifying  whet 
the  design  shovJd  be.  Although  I  suspect  this  difficulty  is  intertwined  with  the  difficulty  that 
case  stuefy  participants  had  in  making  the  transition  from  thinking  at  the  programming  level 
to  thinking  at  the  architecture  level,  I  don’t  have  any  strong  evidence  other  than  nay  case 
study  observations  to  support  this  hypothesis. 

Throughout  the  case  studies,  approximately  half  of  the  participants  fovmd  the  declarative 
langu^e  powerful,  easy,  and  natural  to  use.  Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  participants 
struggled  with  the  declarative  nature  of  the  language  initially  but  eventualfy  discovered  how 
to  use  it  effectively.  The  most  disappointing  finding  was  that  the  find  quarter  of  the 
participants  were  never  really  able  to  use  the  declarative  language  effectively.  Even  after 
acquiring  significant  experience  with  Armam  they  had  enough  ifficulty  expressing  their 
ideas  with  the  declarative  language  that  they  wrote  most  of  their  design  rules  and  analyses 
directfy  in  Java  and  imported  them  into  the  environment  as  external  ana^ses.  In  almost  all  of 
these  cases,  I  was  able  to  help  them  wnte  appropriate  declarative  statements  that  provided 
their  desired  capability  after  they  had  completed  their  experiments.  This  revision  exercise 
demonstrated  that  the  problem  was  not  Armani’s  inability  to  capture  this  kind  of  expertise 
declaratively.  Rather,  the  problem  was  that  the  Armani  language  did  not  provide  a  good 
match  with  these  designer’s  mental  concepts  for  how  the  expertise  that  they  wanted  to 
express  should  be  captured. 

Although  the  number  of  case  studies  was  too  small  (approximately  eight  environment 
developers  and  architects  participated)  to  be  conclusive,  this  &ding  raises  a  concern  with  the 
Armani  approach.  The  declarative  nature  of  Armam  provides  a  lot  of  leverage  for  those  to 
whom  thinking  architecturalfy  and  declaratively  comes  naturally.  Environment  developers, 
however,  who  have  trouble  making  the  jump  to  a  declarative  architectural  model  will  likely 
have  trouble  taking  full  advantage  of  Armani’s  potential  benefits.  Armani’s  support  for 
wnting  external  analyses  and  design  rules  directfy  in  Java  addresses  this  issue  partially.  Given 
an  opportunity  to  redesign  a  second  generation  of  the  Armani  system,  I  would  strongly 
consider  adding  algorithmic  extensions  to  the  Armani  design  language. 

9.2.2  Building  extreme  flexibility  and  reconfigurability  into  the  environment 

One  of  the  original  hypotheses  underfying  Armani  was  the  idea  that  providing  software 
architects  with  the  ability  to  arbitrarily  reconfigure  their  tools  and  environments  would  allow 
them  to  closely  match  their  tools’  semantic  and  visual  design  representations  to  the  represen- 
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tations  they  used  informal^’  and  independent  of  the  tools.  Driving  this  idea  was  the  further 
hypothesis  that  allowing  the  architects  and  designers  who  activety^  use  these  tools  to  do  the 
customizations  themselves  would  unleash  their  creativity  and  allow  them  to  build  powerful, 
task-specific  tools  without  having  to  be  expert  toolbuilders.  In  the  course  of  conducting  this 
research  I  created  a  configurable  environment  infrastructure  with  which  these  hypotheses 
could  be  explored.  The  goal  of  this  research  was  not,  however,  to  rigorously  test  whether 
these  hypotheses  held. 

As  the  previous  chapters  have  illustrated,  Armani  does  indeed  provide  its  end-users  with 
tremendous  flexibility  and  configuration  capability.  Experience  using  the  tool  also  seems  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  it  allows  architects  to  incrementally  customize  their 
enviroiunents  in  powerful  and  useful  ways  without  having  to  be  expert  toolbuilders.  Whether 
this  capability,  when  deployed  on  a  lat^e  scale,  will  result  in  a  groundsweU  of  compelling 
custom  design  tools  remains  an  open  question.  The  case  studies,  however,  point  to  the 
possibility  of  this  outcome. 

Although  experience  building  and  using  Armani  provides  a  compelling  argument  that  these 
hypotheses  hold,  this  experience  imfortunately  also  illuminates  two  drawbacks  to  Armani’s 
extreme  reconfigurability.  The  first  drawback  is  that  although  it  is  easy  to  modify  an  Armani 
enviromnent,  it  is  stiU  difficult  to  create  gmt  customizations.  The  process  of  customizing  an 
Armani  environment  is  simple  and  straightforward;  the  changes  can  be  made  in  very  small 
increments;  and  the  structure  of  the  language  and  environment  provide  designers  with 
significant  guidance  in  making  appropriate  customizations.  Defining  or  selecting  appropriate 
expertise  to  load  into  the  environment,  however,  still  requires  significant  taste  and  judgement 
on  the  part  of  the  person  customizing  the  environment.  Both  visual  and  semantic 
customizations  face  this  difficulty. 

Armani’s  style  construct  goes  a  long  way  towards  mitigating  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
by  providing  a  mechanism  for  aggregating  coherent  collections  of  related  design  expertise 
and  visualizations.  One  easy  guideline  that  an  architect  can  use  to  address  this  problem  is  to 
customize  the  environment  only  at  the  granularity  of  complete  styles.  By  using  only 
complete  style  specifications  created  by  experts  in  those  domains  the  likelihood  that  the 
expertise  captured  by  the  style  will  work  together  in  a  sensible  way  is  greatly  increased.  As  an 
architect  becomes  more  confident  in  her  ability  to  articulate  design  expertise  in  the  Armani 
design  language,  she  can  begin  to  experiment  with  creating  new  styles  that  encapsulate  her 
expertise  and  are  applicable  to  her  design  domains. 

The  second  drawback  introduced  by  Armani’s  extreme  configurability  is  that  there  is 
sigmficant  value  in  standardization  amongst  a  group  of  software  designers  and  developers 
on  the  tools  (and  the  configurations  of  those  tools),  the  vocabulary  and  the  design  rules  that 
they  choose  to  design  and  build  their  system.  Used  properly,  Armani  encourages  such  a 
group  to  develop  their  own  shared  set  of  standard  design  expertise  with  a  single  agreed 
upon  semantic  definition  and  set  of  visual  depictions.  Used  improperly,  this  capability  results 
in  chaos  with  all  members  of  the  development  team  customizing  their  individual  tools  until 
they  have  significantly  different  configurations,  utilize  litde  or  no  shared  vocabulary  or 
design  rules,  and  provide  different  graphical  depictions  of  design  elements.  This  result  is  not 
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necessarify  undesirable  in  all  design  and  development  situations.  In  many  organizations, 
however,  this  chaotic  approach  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  timely  delivery  of  great  software. 

In  order  for  Armam  to  be  effectively  deployed  in  a  wide  range  of  software  desigp  and 
development  organizations,  it  is  important  that  the  organization  set  up  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  managing  changes  and  customizations  to  the  Armani  environments  used  by 
its  architects.  Details  of  the  strictness  and  specificity  of  these  guidelines  can  vary 
si^ficant^  depending  on  the  development  organization’s  processes.  Defining  these 
guidelines  is  outside  of  the  scope  if  this  issertation,  but  it  certainly  provides  an  avenue  for 
useful  future  research. 

Armani’s  radical  flexibility  and  reconfigurability  provides  architects  with  the  opportunity  to 
build  highly  customized  design  tools  that  solve  their  specific  design  problems  and  closely 
match  their  conceptual  models.  Taking  full  advantage  of  this  capability,  however,  requires 
those  using  the  tool  to  also  be  vigilant  of  the  approach’s  potential  pitfalls. 
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Chapter  10 

Conclusions  and  Future  Work 


10.1  Summary 

In  this  dissertation,  I  have  demonstrated  my  thesis  claim  that: 

It  is  possiUe  to  capture  a  sigi^kant  and  usefid  coUectkn  of  sofkmre  atxhitecture  desi^ 
expertise  mih  a  and  medxmisms  for  expressing  desi^vocaindary,  cksigz  rules,  and 

architectural  styles.  Further,  this  captured  design  expertise  can  be  used  to  incrementally 
ai^mTizesofiwareardtitecturedesigteniiro^^ 

To  demonstrate  this  claim  I  btiilt  such  a  language  and  incrementally  configurable  software 
architecture  design  environment.  In  the  first  chapter  I  argued  the  need  for  rapidly 
customizable  software  architecture  design  environments  and  presented  my  plan  for 
providing  them.  I  illustrated  how  such  an  environment  can  be  constructed  and  customized 
in  Chapter  2.  I  reviewed  relevant  related  work  and  concluded  that  all  previous  attempts  at 
addressing  this  problem  either  failed  to  fuUy  provide  the  required  capabilities  or  solved  a 
somewhat  different  problem  (described  in  Chapter  3).  In  Chapter  4  I  described  the  Armani 
design  language  and  illustrated  how  it's  constructs  for  expressing  system  descriptions,  design 
vocabulaiy,  design  rules,  and  architectural  styles  can  be  used  to  capture  both  architectural 
specifications  and  design  expertise.  Having  specified  a  language  that  addresses  the  first  half 
of  the  thesis,  I  created  the  Armani  configurable  design  environment  and  described  in 
Chapter  5  how  its  architecture  allows  it  to  be  rapidly  reconfigured  with  design  expertise 
specifications  captured  in  the  Armani  design  language.  Chapter  5  also  illustrates  Armani's 
flexibility  for  integrating  external  tools  (which  can  also  contain  significant  design  expertise) 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  platform  for  building  new  custom  design  tools.  Together,  chapters  4 
and  5  demonstrate  that  it  is  feasible  to  use  these  techniques  and  mechanisms  for  capturing 
design  expertise  and  rapidly  developing  custom  software  architecture  design  environments. 

To  validate  the  overall  approach  and  support  the  thesis  claim  I  conducted  a  set  of  case 
studies.  Chapters  6,  7,  and  8,  described  these  experiments  and  their  results.  In  Chapter  6  I 
provided  a  detailed  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  tasks  required  to  create  a  custom  design 
environment  using  Armani  vs.  the  tasks  required  to  build  a  comparable  environment  fi'om 
the  ground-up  using  current  methods  and  tools.  The  results  of  this  analysis  argue  that  if  the 
time  and  effort  estimates  used  in  Chapter  6  hold  up  to  experimental  verification  then 
Armani  provides  a  significant  advantage  over  the  status  quo.  To  validate  the  analyfical  results, 
I  conducted  eight  case  studies,  described  in  Chapter  7.  One  of  the  key  results  of  these  case 
studies  was  that  I  had  been  overly  conservative  in  my  previous  estimates.  Armani's 
performance  proved  to  be  even  better  than  the  analysis  had  predicted.  In  addition  to 
verifying  the  task  analysis,  the  case  studies  in  Chapter  7  demonstrated  the  breadth,  power. 
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incrementaHty  of  the  Armani  approach.  The  fact  that  I  conducted  aU  of  the  case  studies 
descnbed  in  Chapter  7  by  myself  raises  the  issue  of  whether  the  results  of  those  case  studies 
were  overly  skewed  by  the  fact  that  I  both  built  the  tool  and  tested  it  by  building  sample 
custc^  environments.  To  address  this  issue,  I  conducted  fom  additional  case  studies  in 
which  other  software  architects,  researchers,  and  tool  builders  used  Armani  to  create  custom 
design  environments  and  tools  that  solved  specific  design  problems  they  faced.  These  case 
studies  also  extended  the  previous  chapter's  demonstration  of  Armani's  power,  breadth,  and 
mcrementality.  Chapter  8  summarizes  the  results  of  these  case  studies. 

After  presenting  a  detailed  description  of  how  Armani  satisfies  the  thesis  rlai'm^  along  with 
M  analysis  and  case  studies  to  validate  the  claim,  I  provided  a  critical  evaluation  of 
mterestmg  issues^  surroimdmg  the  Armani  project  in  Chapter  9.  Finally,  in  this  chapter  I 

mscuss  the  thesis’  contributions  and  describe  opportunities  for  future  research  that  this  work 
has  imcovered. 

10.1.1  Contributions 

Ha>^g  explored  a  new  approach  to  rapidly  developing  custom  software  architecture  design 
environments,  let  us  revisit  the  contributions  that  this  research  makes  to  the  field  of 
Computer  Science.  The  research  presented  in  this  dissertation  provides: 

•  A  technique  for  dramatically  reducing  the  time,  cost,  and  difficulty  of  building  a 
sigmficant  class  of  customized  software  architecture  design  environments.  This 
issertation  s  roadmap  describing  how  to  use  this  technique  provides  significant  value, 
mde^ndent  of  the  Armani  implementation,  to  a  variety  of  audiences.  This  technique 
benefits  softw^e  architecture  design  environment  builders  by  demonstrating  how  a 
variety  of  design  tools  can  be  built  through  principled,  incremental  adaptations  to  a 
common  shared  infrastructure.  It  benefits  software  development  oi^anizations  by 
providing  access  to  highty^  customized  tools  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  current 
development  techmques  allow.  It  benefits  practicing  software  architects  by  providing 
them  with  tools  that  closely  match  their  desi^  domain.  Fina%,  it  benefits  researchers 
stu(y^g  software  development  tools  by  providing  a  general  customization  technique  that 
can  likely  be  extended  to  other  design  and  problem  domains. 

•  A  design  language.  The  dissertation  describes  a  software  architecture  design  language 
that  IS  capable  of  incrementalfy-  capturing  software  architecture  design  expertise  with 
moduW,  reusable,  first-class  language  constructs.  The  design  language  is  also  a  fuU- 
fledged  architecture  description  language  (ADL)  capable  of  describing  the  structure  of 
software  architectures  and  the  constraints  and  guidelines  under  which  those  systems 
were  designed  and  may  be  evolved. 

The  design  language  contributes  to  the  software  architecture  research  commimily  by 
demonstrating  that  a  first-order  predicate  logic-based  constraint  language  can  be  used  to 
define  interesting  and  useful  design  rules  to  guide  software  design  and  evolution. 
Fi^er,  the  language  araculates  md  encodes  an  extensible  firamewoik  for  capturing 
software  architecture  design  expertise.  In  addition  to  its  benefit  to  researchers,  the  design 
3lso  benefits  software  development  organizations  by  providing  a  way  to  capture 
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and  reuse  the  organizational  design  expertise  they  develop  in  building  software  systems. 
Finalfy,  it  benefits  software  architects  by  providing  an  explicit  technique  for  capturing 
and  expressing  architectural  design  constraints  in  software  architecture  specifications. 

•  A  reference  architecture.  The  dissertation  describes  a  reference  architecture,  or 
architectural  style,  for  software  ^chitecture  design  environments  that  support  incre¬ 
mental  customization.  It  describes  the  architecture  of  the  Armani  design  environment, 
describes  the  mechamsms  that  the  environment's  architecture  provides  for  incremental 
adaptation,  and  discusses  some  fundamental  tradeoffs  facing  architects  working  in  this 
style.  This  architecture  is  proven,  applicable,  and  appropriate  for  creating  software 
architecture  design  environments  beyond  the  Armani  environment  described  in  thi^ 
dissertation.  This  contribution  is  particularly  useful  for  software  tool  builders  who  need 
adaptable,  modular  architectures  to  use  for  design  tools  and  environments. 

•  A  set  of  case  studies.  A  set  of  detailed  examples  and  case  studies  are  presented  to 
illustrate  how  the  techmque,  language,  and  integration  framework  just  described  can  be 
used  to  effectively  capmre  software  architecture  design  expertise  and  rapidly  develop 
custom  software  architecture  design  environments.  The  case  studies  benefit  people  using 
Armani  to  design  software  architectures  and  build  custom  software  architecture  rlpsign 
environments.  They  provide  a  framework  for  conducting  validations  of  similar  research 
in  software  design  and  development  tools.  Finally,  they  are  useful  for  researchers 
interested  in  further  exploration  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  dissertation. 

10.2  Future  work: 

The  process  of  designing,  building,  and  using  Armani  introduces  opportunities  for  further 
research.  In  this  section  I  discuss  the  most  promising  of  these. 

10.2.1  Generalizing  flexible  configuration  strategies 

^mani  provides  a  point  solution  to  the  general  problem  of  separating  the  standard 
infrastructure  shared  by  all  members  of  a  family  of  systems  from  the  variable  aspects  of 
those  systems.  Specifica%  it  allows  software  architecture  design  environment  developers  to 
incrementally  configure  their  design  environments.  The  principles  embodied  in  the  Armani 
approach  are,  however,  almost  certainly  applicable  to  other  design  domains.  Although 
developing  a  general  solution  for  configuring  arbitrary  families  of  systems  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis,  the  research  suggests  three  general  principles  for  replicating  this 
approach  in  other  domains. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  establishing  the  core  concepts  and  underlying  formalism 
^  an  initial  step  makes  the  creation  of  the  configurable  tools  much  easier.  The  hardest  task 
in  developing  Armam  was  defining  the  Armani  design  language,  its  core  concepts,  and  its 
extensibility  semantics.  Once  I  had  developed  the  language  and  an  infrastructure  for 
processing  the  language  it  proved  straightforward  to  implement  the  configurable  environ¬ 
ment  on  top  of  the  lan^age  infrastructure.  The  key  configurable  aspects  of  the  Armani 
environment  were  built  directly  into  the  language  so  I  simply  had  to  make  the  environment 
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expose  these  configuration  capabilities  to  the  end  user.  The  applicability  of  this  approach  to 
other  domains  is  an  open  question  and  fertile  ground  for  further  research. 

The  second  core  principle  is  that  the  infirastructure  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  family  of 
custom  software  systems  needs  to  provide  a  useful  set  of  capabilities.  If  the  domain  does 
not  have  a  standard  set  of  system  capabilities  common  to  all  systems  in  the  domain,  then  the 
domain  is  probably  not  a  good  candidate  for  using  this  approach.  The  minima^ 
tmconfigured  Armani  design  environment,  for  example,  is  a  fu%  functioning  HpQtgn  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  supports  the  representation  of  system  designs,  graphical  design  depiction  and 
manipulation,  design  rule  checking,  and  the  integration  of  external  tools.  Further  research  is 
needed  to  develop  guidelines  for  determining  a  domain’s  key  common  infrastructure  pieces. 

The  third  core  principle  is  that  it  is  important  to  provide  multiple,  complementary, 
mechanisms  for  configunng  the  core  infrastructure.  Armani  provides  a  core  set  of  tools  and 
constructs  common  to  all  Armani  environments,  a  languc^e  for  configuring  the  design 
expense  stored  in  the  environment,  and  mechanisms  for  integrating  external  tools  and 
building  new  tools  that  couldn’t  be  represented  with  the  configuration  language.  Each  of 
these  mechanisms  can  be  used  to  configure  and  create  custom  design  environments.  If  an 
environment  developer  can  t  attain  the  desired  configuration  using  one  of  these  techniques, 
he  can  almost  alw^  achieve  the  configuration  using  one  of  the  other  techniques.  These 
three  techniques  proved  appropriate  and  useful  for  the  domain  of  custom  software 
architecmre  design  environments.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  th^  are  optimal  configuration 
techmques  for  all  possible  domains.  Developing  additional  configuration  techniques  and 
providing  guidance  for  mappmg  domain  characteristics  to  configuration  techniques  both 
provide  compelling  opportunities  for  future  research. 

It  appe^s  that  variations  on  the  Armani  approach  can  be  applied  with  significant  benefit  to 
many  different  software  development  domains.  Exactly  which  aspects  of  the  approach  need 
to  be  modified  for  different  domains  and  which  can  be  reused  directly  is  an  open  question. 
•Along  the  same  lines,  it  is  not  clear  whether  .Armani’s  use  of  a  rich  declarative  language  as 
the  basis  for  the  bulk  of  the  configuration  information  is  widefy^  applicable  beyond  the 
domain  of  software  architecture  design  environments.  Significant  future  research  is  needed 
to  address  these  questions.  Ideally,  these  experiments  will  attempt  to  appiy  the  broad  Armani 
approach  to  creating  configurable  infirastructures  in  other  domains  and  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  technique. 

10.2.2  Integrating  the  .Arniani  toolset  with  full  software  lifecycle  processes 

To  limit  the  scope  of  this  research,  I  did  not  directly  explore  Armani’s  roles  in  full  software 
lifecycle  processes.  Likewise,  my  research  does  not  provide  any  definitive  answers  on 
whether  or  how  the  Armani  approach  changes,  or  should  change,  these  processes.  Mature 
software  development  organizations,  however,  will  only  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
•Armani  if  they  can  integrate  the  tool  into  their  software  development,  deployment,  and 
maintenance^  processes.  As  a  result,  determining  how  the  .Armani  design  approach  can  be 
integrated  with  popular  development  processes,  as  well  as  discovering  new  processes  enabled 
by  Armani’s  flexibility  and  power,  are  both  promising  directions  for  future  work. 
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There  are  four  specific  research  topics  within  this  general  area  that  are  likely  to  be  fruitful. 
The  first  of  these  is  developing  techniques  for  relating  system  requirements  to  architectures. 
Providing  the  ability  to  direct)^  track  how  an  architecture  addresses  a  system’s  requirements 
is  a  key  capability,  though  figuring  out  how  to  do  so  effectively  will  require  a  non-trivial 
research  effort.  Armani’s  constructs  for  specifying  software  architectures  and  design  rules 
potentialfy  provide  a  useful  platform  for  mapping  such  a  relationship.  Ftuther,  Armani’s 
ability  to  rapidly  experiment  with  different  environment  capabilities  and  system  design 
options  potentially  introduces  an  opportunity  to  create  a  tight  feedback  loop  between  the 
requirements  gathering  task  and  the  system  architecting  task.  The  process  of  designing  a 
system  to  meet  a  set  of  requirements  frequently  sheds  light  on  the  requirements  themselves. 
An  additional  avenue  for  further  research  is  the  development  of  processes  that  can  take 
advantage  of  this  potential  tight  feedback  loop. 

The  second  research  topic  is  establishing  more  effective  techniques  for  mapping  architec¬ 
tures  to  implementation  code.  Ideally,  this  mapping  process  will  allow  system  designers  and 
developers  to  generate  significant  system  implementation  code  in  the  process.  Although 
architectural  specifications  are  valuable  and  important  as  blueprints  for  how  a  system  should 
be  built,  using  a  manual  process  to  go  from  an  architectural  specification  to  the  system 
implementation  presents  (at  least)  two  problems.  The  first  problem  is  architectural  drift. 
Because  the  architectural  specification  is  just  a  blueprint,  it  is  possible  and  even  probable  that 
the  completed  system  will  not  implement  the  architectural  specification  perfectly.  This 
problem  becomes  more  acute  as  a  system  evolves  throughout  its  lifetime  and  the 
architectural  documents  fail  to  keep  pace.  The  bigger  and  more  complex  the  project  is,  the 
more  likefy  this  is  to  be  true.  The  second  problem  is  that  implementation  still  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  effort  relative  to  the  architectural  specification. 

One  obvious  technique  that  could  address  both  of  these  issues  is  providing  tools  for 
generating  a  significant  body  of  implementation  code  from  the  architectural  specification. 
Generating  even  skeletal  code  constructs  could  both  significantly  speed  implementation  time 
and  improve  the  match  between  architectural  specifications  and  the  code  that  implements 
those  specifications.  One  promising  approach  to  making  such  generation  feasible  is  to  link 
tools  that  know  how  to  produce  code  for  common  components  and  connectors  given  a  set 
of  parameters  by  an  architect.  The  UniCon  project  [Shaw4-95]  takes  this  approach  with  its 
experts  concept.  UniCon  experts  describe  how  an  architectural  construct  should  be  realized  in 
implementation  code.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  developing  a 
technique  to  couple  UniCon's  experts  with  Armani's  design  rules  is  a  promising  avenue  for 
adding  code  generation  capabilities  to  Armani. 

The  third  research  topic  explores  whether  Armani,  and  other  tools  that  emulate  its  extreme 
flexibility,  introduces  opportunities  to  use  software  processes  that  are  radicalfy  different  fi'om 
those  popular  today.  Armani  allows  a  designer  to  quickly  change  not  onfy  the  design  of  the 
system  that  he  is  building,  but  also  the  tools  that  he  is  using  to  build  that  system.  The 
research  I  presented  in  this  dissertation  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  how  best  to  harness 
this  capability  to  btiild  software  better,  faster,  and  cheaper.  The  ability  to  adapt  your  tools  to 
solve  the  problem  at  hand  instead  of  adapting  your  problem  to  fit  the  tools  available, 
however,  can  fundamentalfy  change  the  dynamics  of  software  development  processes. 
Specifically,  assumptions  about  what  kinds  of  tasks  and  capabilities  are  expensive  and  which 
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are  cheap  may  need  to  be  re-ev^uated.  Such  a  re-evaluation  can  lead  to  useful  insights  into 
dtemative  processes  and  techmques.  The  opportunities  for  innovative  software  processes 
become  even  greater  as  additional  software  development  tools  take  Armani’s  lead  and  are 
made  highty  configurable  for  custonoization  by  their  end-users.  Providing  the  Armani  toolset 
to  a  larger  audience  of  practicing  ^chitects  and  observing  how  they  adapt  their  design 
process  as  a  resxilt  of  using  the  tools  is  a  promising  next  step  for  exploring  this  topic. 

The  fourth  opportumty  for  future  process-related  research  lies  in  devising  techniques  and 
protocols  for  managing  arclutects  working  with  Armani.  The  freedom  that  Armani  provides 
designers  in  configuring  their  design  tools  and  environments  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  at 
the  orga^ation^  level.  Requiring  that  all  designers  and  developers  use  a  standard  set  of 
too  s  and  techniques,  for  instance,  is  often  a  good  way  to  insure  that  designers  can 
communicate  and  readily  share  designs  and  specifications. 

At  the  same  tiine,  allowing  all  designers  to  customize  their  design  tools  with  their  own  design 
vocabulaiy,  design  expertise,  ^d  visualization  mechanisms  offers  the  potential  for  chaos. 

^manis  ability  to  quickly  distribute  expertise  and  environment  specifications  between 
designers,  however,  also  allows  designers  to  quickfy  experiment  with  different  environment 
configurations  and  share  iscoveries  with  their  collaborators.  The  opportunity  for  chaos  is 
present,  but  the  opportunity  for  rapid  and  organic  evolution  of  design  techniques  and  tools 
IS  also  present.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  this  rapid  organic  evolution  without  suffering  from 
excessive  chaos.  Developing  techmques,  protocols,  and  mechanisms  for  tuning  and  main- 
tai^g  the  desired  level  of  flux  in  environment  configurations  is  an  important  area  for 
toUow-on  research.  One  promising  direction  is  to  attempt  to  incorporate  a  standard  access 
control  policy  and/or  model  with  Armani  to  define  the  specific  permissions  that  each 
member  of  an  architecture  team  has. 

10.2.3  Building  effective  design  tools 

In  the  fim  chapter  of  this  dissertation  I  argued  that  design  tools  are  effective  when  they 
capture  die  fundamental  ded^  expertise  of  a  specific  design  domain.  Armani  builds  on  this 
as^ption  providmg  a  lan^ge  for  capturing  design  expertise  and  a  configurable 
software  archite^e  design  environment  that  can  be  incrementally  customized  with  this 
captured  expertise.  The  case  studies  presented  in  chapters  6,  7,  and  8  explore  and 
demonstrate  Armani's  ability  to  capture  such  design  expertise  and  to  use  that  expertise  in 
creating  custom  Armani  environments.  The  case  studies  do  not,  however,  evaluate  the 

effectiveness  of  these  custom  environments  for  designing  software  architectures  in  an 
mdustnal  setting. 

^though  conducting  such  a  set  of  experiments  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis^  this 
issue  points  to  an  important  avenue  for  future  work.  Specifically,  Armani  relies  on  the 
env^oiment  developers  and  architects  who  use  it  to  configure  the  generic  environment  with 
useful  design  expemse.  Developing  a  better  understandir^  of  how  and  where  different  kindc 
o  expertise  provide  architects  with  leverage  should  improve  the  quality  of  customized  ' 

Armam  environments.  Along  the  same  lines,  providing  a  set  of  guidelines  for  effectively 

using  Armam  can  help  new  environment  developers  become  proficient  with  the  tool  more 
qmckly. 
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Armani  can  be  easily  reconfigured,  external  tools  can  be  readily  integrated  with  the 
environment,  and  its  extensible  infrastructure  can  be  used  to  rapidly  develop  and  deploy 
experimental  design  tools.  As  a  result,  it  provides  an  excellent  platform  for  exploring  what 
makes  design  tools  effective  and  experimenting  with  a  wide  variety  of  alternative  tools  and 
design  expertise. 

10.2.4  Composable  connectors 

The  availability  of  pre-built  connector  types  and  connection  infrastructure  is  often  a  more 
important  design  decision  driver  than  the  availability  of  pre-biult  components.  Building 
complex  connectors  can  be  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  without  access  to  underlying  system 
services.  It  is,  for  example,  difficult  to  use  a  shared-memory  connection  between  processes  if 
the  tmderfying  operating  system  doesn’t  support  inter-process  shared  memory  blocks. 

Dynamic  composability  of  connector  characteristics  and  generation  of  custom  coimectors 
could  sigmficantly  alleviate  this  problem.  It  is  important  that  this  composability  be  provided 
at  more  than  the  formal  level  (though  that’s  a  good  start).  The  model  and  technology  must 
also  support  the  creation  of  an  executable,  run-time  connection  infrastructure  from  the 
formal  specifications.  Uni  Con  [Shaw -f- 95]  provides  a  good  initial  cut  at  connector  gene¬ 
ration,  but  it  does  not  support  the  creation  of  new  connection  mechanisms  through 
composition. 

Throughout  the  process  of  designing  the  Armani  environment’s  architecture,  finding  an 
appropriate  set  of  reusable  components  proved  less  difficult  than  assembling  a  set  of 
connection  mechanisms  that  worked  properly  with  the  selected  components.  Without 
appropriate  connection  mechanisms,  however,  I  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many  of 
these  reusable  components.  It  was  frequently  easier  to  duplicate  the  component's 
functionality  than  it  would  have  been  to  integrate  them  using  existing  connector  tech¬ 
nologies.  In  other  cases,  the  performance  of  the  integrated  components  was  simpfy^  too 
unreliable  to  be  usable  in  the  production  system.  In  these  cases,  the  connection  mechanisms 
were  “black  boxes”  that  frequently  and  mysteriously  failed  to  work.  Debugging  these  failures 
was  almost  impossible  because  the  connection  mechamsms  were  proprietary  and  exposed 
very  few  details  to  the  developer.  Providing  tools  and  techniques  for  generating  connectors 
with  reliable,  composable,  functionality  and  properties  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
addressing  these  challenges. 

10.2.5  Distribution  and  installation  of  component-based  systems 

One  of  the  imderlying  experiments  in  designing  the  Armani  environment  infiiastructure  was 
to  exploit  the  current  state-of-the-practice  in  building  component-based  systems.  Along 
these  lines,  I  selected  the  Microsoft  Java  VM  as  the  nm-time  environment  for  the  Armani 
infrastructure,  Visio  as  the  basis  for  building  the  Armani  GUI,  and  ActiveX  [Cha96]  and 
JavaBeans  [Ham97]  technologies  to  connect  the  components  and  wrap  external  tools.  I 
needed  to  distribute  about  a  half  dozen  components  with  the  full  Armani  solution.  For  even 
with  this  small  group  of  components,  however,  it  proved  effectivefy^  impossible  to  create  an 
automated  installation  script  that  could  reliably  install  and  integrate  all  of  the  components. 
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My  difficulties  in  putting  together  the  Armani  distribution  had  both  a  legal  component  and  a 
technical  component.  At  the  heart  of  the  legal  difficulties  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
component  vendors  I  selected  allowed  me  to  distribute  their  components  with  the  Armani 
release.  Th^  wanted  to  maintain  full  control  over  who  received  these  components  and  how 
they  were  hcensed.  From  a  business  perspective,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  position.  An 
import^t  implication  of  this  approach,  however,  is  that  anybocfy^  who  wanted  to  install 
Armani  at  their  local  site  had  to  first  visit  multiple  places  to  purchase,  download,  and  install 
half  a  dozen  different  components  from  multiple  locations  before  they  could  even  attempt 
to  install  the  Armani  system.  Providing  an  automated  script  to  do  the  purchasing, 
downloading,  and  installation  required  for  these  packages  was  effectively  impossible. 

I  suspect  that  if  I  had  been  a  large  corporation  selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
this  software,  I  probably  could  have  negotiated  licensing  and  distribution  agreements  with 
each  of  these  vendors  that  would  have  allowed  me  to  distribute  their  components,  perhaps 
for  a  fee.  As  a  lone  graduate  student  trying  to  make  a  research  prototype  freely  available  over 
the  internet,  however,  I  had  neither  the  time,  resources,  nor  clout  to  make  this  solution 
feasible.  The  need  to  conduct  these  lawyer-intensive  negotiations  severely  limits  the 
scalability  of  current  component-based  system  technologies. 

Although  the  leg^  difficulties  with  distributing  the  full  Armani  system  proved  Haunting  the 
technical  difficulties  proved  even  more  challenging.  Each  of  the  component  vendors  rapidly 
put  out  new  versions  of  their  components,  often  introducing  incompatibilities  in  the 
process.  Unfortunately,  when  vendors  introduce  a  new  version  of  a  component  they 
frequently  stop  supporting  older  versions  of  it,  or,  even  worse,  they  stop  distributing  the 
older  versions  at  all.^*  As  a  result  of  this  rapid  upgrade  cycle,  it  is  effectively  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  all  of  the  possible  combinations  of  different  versions  of  the  same  oomponents’^isi. 
a  customer  who  downloads  and  attempts  to  install  Armani  is  likely  to  encounter. 

Rowing  system  developers  to  distribute  these  components  directty^  with  their  system 
installation  package  would  help  to  address  this  compatibility  issue,  because  it  would  allow  the 
installer  to  have  a  consistent  set  of  components  to  install.  This  solution  solves  some  of  the 
distribution  problems,  but  it  is  still  not  perfect.  If  the  system  to  be  in.«a^a]1pd  uses  a  widely 
available  component  that  is  shared  by  multiple  applications,  installing  a  new  version  of  that 
component  on  the  target  machine  may  disrupt  previously  installed  applications.  Microsoft’s 
COM  technology  [Box98]  has  made  significant  progress  in  addressing  the  multiple  versions 
problem.  Taking  advantage  of  this  solution,  however,  requires  a  developer  to  completely 
buy-in  to  a  large  collection  of  proprietary  Microsoft  standards. 

My  experience  distributing  the  Armani  system  indicates  that  the  current  state  of  the  practice 
for  distributing  component-based  ^sterns  with  components  from  multiple  vendors  does  not 
scale  to  systems  with  six  distnbutable  components.  Failure  to  work  for  a  system  this  small 
indicates  that  current  distribution  and  installation  solutions  are  highly  unfikefy"  to  effectively 
scale  to  support  the  distribution  of  large,  heterogeneous,  component-based  software 


Fortunately,  in  the  only  case  I  encountered  where  the  vendor  completely  stopped  distributing  the  older  version  of 
their  coreponent  (on  which  Armani  was  dependent),  I  was  allowed  to  distribute  the  old  component  with  the  Armani 
distribution.  If  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  I  would  have  had  to  make  significant,  costly  upgrades  to  Armani  iust  to 
keep  it  available. 
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systems.  Interestingly,  this  problem  is  not  limited  to  large,  complex,  software  systems.  The 
state-of-the-practice  techniques  and  infrastructure  for  distributing  component-based  systems 
are  also  problematic  for  small,  inexpensive  software  systems  produced  by  development 
organizations  that  lack  the  resources  to  negotiate  with  large  component  vendors. 

Developing  configuration  management  and  distribution  systems  that  address  both  technical 
and  legal  issues  is  a  critical  area  for  future  research.  Without  dramatic  improvements  in  this 
area,  the  optimistic  projections  of  component-based  software  ev^gelists  are  unlikely  to 
come  to  fruition  and  software  development  organizations  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  take 
significant  advantage  of  component-based  technologies. 

10.2.6  Selecting  appropriate  styles  and  design  expertise 

Armani  provides  software  architects  and  design  environment  builders  with  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  for  expressing,  capturing,  and  reusing  design  expertise  and  architectural  styles.  It  is 
not,  however,  particularly  effective  at  guiding  architects  faced  with  a  specific  design  problem 
in  selecting  appropriate  architectural  styles  or  collections  of  desi^  expertise.  This  process 
still  requires  significant  taste  and  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  architect. 

Researchers  working  in  other  specialties  have  made  progress  on  the  general  problem  of 
mapping  common  design  problems  to  understood  solutions  (to  cite  three  examples,  see  the 
work  in  the  design  patterns  community  such  as  [Gam-h95],  Lane’s  thesis  on  user-interface 
development  [Lan90],  and  Kruegger’s  work  on  selecting  object-oriented  database  designs 
[Kru97]).  There  has,  however,  been  little  progress  on  this  problem  in  the  software 
architecture  research  cornmunity.  Although  solving  this  problem  is  outside  of  the  scope  of 
this  thesis,  experience  with  Armani  underscores  its  importance  as  an  area  for  future  work. 

10.3  Conclusion 

In  this  dissertation  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  software  architecture 
design  expertise  in  small,  reusable,  and  incrementally  composable  units.  I  ve  also  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  configurable  software  architecture  design  environment  that  can  be 
incrementally  customized  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  by  simply  loading 
these  design  expertise  ximts  into  the  environment. 

The  case  studies  presented  in  this  dissertation  illustrate  selected  ways  that  this  technique  and 
technology  can  be  used  to  inexpensively  and  quickly  provide  software  architects  with  highly 
customized  tools.  The  true  power  of  Armani,  however,  remains  to  be  discovered  by  the 
architects  and  environment  developers  who  will  use  it  to  harness  and  leverage  their  creative 
skills  and  to  create  great  software. 

The  mark  of  a  great  tool,  it  has  been  said,  is  its  use  in  ways  that  its  creator  never  im^ined. 
Hopefully  those  who  use  Armani  will  use  it  not  only  as  IVe  described  in  this  dissertation  but 
also  as  a  springboard  for  creating  powerful  new  design  tools  and  techniques. 
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Appendix  A 

Armani  Design  Language  BNF 


BNF  Meta-Syntax 

Keywords  are  specified  with  bold  text.  Keywords  are  case-insensitive 
Non-Terminals  are  specified  with  italics 
(...)  Parentheses  group  tokens  and  productions 
[. . .]  Indicates  an  optional  production 

(...)?  Indicates  a  sequence  of  zero  or  one  elements  (synonymous  with  Q) 
(...)+  Sequence  of  one  or  more  elements 
(...)*  Sequence  of  zero  or  more  elements 
I  Seperates  alternative  choices 


Armani  Grammar 


ArmaniDesign  ::=  (  TypeDeclaration 

I  FamilyDeclaration 
I  DesignAnalysisDeclaration  )* 
[  SystemDeclaration  ] 

<EOF> 


Design  Element  Types: 

FamilyDeclaration 

FamilyBody 

TypeDeclaration 


::=  Family  Identifier  [ "(” ")"  ]  "="  FamilyBody  [ ] 
it^.  ^  TypeDeclaration  )* "}” 

::=  ElementTypeDeclaration  \  PropertyTypeDeclaration 


ElementTypeDeclaration  ::=  ComponentTypeDeclaration 

I  ConnectorTypeDeclaration 
I  PortTypeDeciaration 
I  RoleTypeDeclaration 


ComponentTypeDeclaration  ::=  Component  Type  Identifier  ”=" 

parse_ComponentDescription  [ ] 

I 
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Component  Type  Identifier  Extends 
Identifier  ( Identifier  )* 

With  parse_ComponentDescription  [ ] 

ConnectorTypeDeclaration  ::=  Connector  Type  Identifier  ”=" 

parse  ConnectorDescription  [ ] 

.1 

Connector  Type  Identifier  Extends 
Identifier  { Identifier  )* 

With  parsejConnectorDescription  [ ] 

PortTypeDeclaration  ::=  Port  Type  Identifier  "="  parse_PortDescription  [ ] 

I  Port  Type  Identifier  Extends  Identifier  ( Identifier  )* 
With  parse_PortDescription  [ ] 

RoleTypeDeclaration  ::=  Role  Type  Identifier  "="  parse_RoleDescription  [ ] 

I  Role  Type  Identifier  Extends  identifier  ( Identifier)* 
with  parse_RoleDescription  [ ] 


lookup_ComponentTypeByName 

::=  Identifier 

iookup_ConnectorTypeByName 

::=  Identifier 

lookupJPortTypeByName 

::=  Identifier 

lookupJRole  TypeByName 

::=  Identifier 

iookupJPropertyTypeByName 

::=  Identifier 

Design  Elements: 

SystemDeclaration 

SystemBody 


ComponentDeclaration 


ComponentsBIock 


System  Identifier  ( Identifier )?  "="  systemBody  [ ] 

{ New  lookup_ComponentTypeByName  I 

"I" 

{ ComponentDeclaration  \  ComponentsBIock 
I  ConnectorDeclaration  \  ConnectorsBIock 
I  PortDeclaration  |  PortsBIock  |  RoleDeclaration 
I  RolesBIock  |  PropertyDeclaration  \  PropertiesBIock 
I  AttachmentsDeclaration  \  RepresentationDeclaration 
I  DesignRule 

r 

iijii 

) 

[  Extended  With  SystemBody  ] 

Component  identifier 
[ lookup_ComponentTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_ComponentDescription | ) 

Components "{" 

( Identifier 

[ lookup_ComponentTypeByName  ] 
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( "="  parse_ComponentDescription | ) 


)‘ 

T[";"] 

parsejComponentDescription  ::=  (  New  lookup_ComponentTypeByName 

I 

"{"  (  PortDeclaration  \  PortsBIock 
I  PropertyDeclaration 
I  PropertiesBIock 

I  RepresentationDeclaration 
I  DesignRule  )* 

iiyi 

) 

[  Extended  With  parsejComponentDescription  ] 

ConnectorDeclaration  ::=  Connector  Identifier 

[ iookup_ConnectorTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_ConnectorDescription | ) 

ConnectorsBIock  ::=  Connectors "{" 

( Identifier 

[ lookup_ConnectorTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_ConnectorDescription |  )  )* 


parse_ConnectorDescription  ::=  {  New  lookup_ConnectorTypeByName 

I 

"{"  { RoleDeclaration 
I  RolesBIock 
I  PropertyDeclaration 
I  PropertiesBIock 
I  RepresentationDeclaration 
I  DesignRule  )* 

iiyi 

) 

[  Extended  With  parse_ConnectorDescription  ] 

PortDeclaration  ::=  Port  Identifier 

[  lookupJPortTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_PortDescription I ) 

PortsBIock  Ports 

( Identifier 

[ lookupJPortTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_PortDescription |  )  )* 


parseJPortDescription 


( New  lookupJPortTypeByName 

I 

( PropertyDeclaration  \  PropertiesBIock 
I  RepresentationDeclaration  \  DesignRule  )* 

iiyi 

) 

[  Extended  With  parseJPortDescription  ] 
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RoleDeclaration 


RolesBIock  :;= 

parseJRoleDescription  :;= 

AttachmentsDeclaration  ::= 


Properties: 

PropertyDeclaration  ::= 
PropertiesBIock  ::= 

parsePropertyDescription 


PropertyTypeDeclaration 


Role  Identifier 

[  lookup_RoleTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_RoleDescription ) 

Roles "{" 

( Identifier 

[ lookup_RoleTypeByName  ] 

( "="  parse_RoleDescnption  \  )  )* 

( New  lookupJRoleTypeByName 
I "{"  ( PropertyDeclaration  \  PropertiesBIock  \ 

RepresentationDeclaration  \  DesignRule  )* 

T  ) 

[  Extended  with  parseJRoleDescription  ] 


[  Identifier 

Attachments "{" 

( Identifier Identifier  to  Identifier Identifier 
[ "{"  ( PropertyDeclaration  \  PropertiesBIock  )* "}"  ] 

.....  y 

iiyt  M.H 


Property  parseJPropertyDescription 

Properties 

[  parse_PropertyDescription 
( parse_PropertyDescription  | )* 

] 


::=  [  Property]  Identifier 

PropertyTypeDescription 
[  ”="  PropertyValueDeclaration  ] 

[  "«”  parse_PropertyDescription 
( parse_PropertyDescription  \ )* 


1 

::=  Property  Type  Identifier 

( 

I 

"="  ( Int 1  Long |  Double |  Float 
\String  \  Boolean |  Any”,” 

\Enum  [ "{"  Identifier  ( Identifier  )*  "}”  ] 

|Set[TT]":" 

jsef  "{"  PropertyTypeDescription "}" 
ISeqoence  [  ’■<”  •■>"  ] 

\Sequence  "<"  PropertyTypeDescription  ”>” 
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\Record "["  parse_RecordFieldDescription 
( parse_RecordFieldDescription  \ )*  "]" 

|Record[TT]":" 

\ldentifier”-.” 

) 

) 

PropertyTypeDescription  ::=  Int  |  Long  \  Float  |  Double  |  String 

I  Boolean  \  Any 

I  Set  [  T  [  PropertyTypeDescription  ] "}"  ] 

1  Sequence  [  "<"  [  PropertyTypeDescription  ]  ">"  ] 

I  Record parseJRecordFieldDescription 

( parseJRecordFieldDescription  \ )* "]" 

I  Record  [TT] 

I  Enum  [ "{"  Identifier  ( identifier  )* "}"  ] 
lEnumlT  T] 

I  Identifier 

parse  RecordFieidDescription  :;=  Identifier  ( Identifier  )* 

[ PropertyTypeDescription  ] 

PropertyVaiueDeclaration  ::=  lnteger_Literai  \  Floating_Point_Literal  \ 

String_Literal  \  False  \  True  |  AcmeSetValue  | 
AcmeSequenceValue  |  AcmeRecordValue  \  Identifier 


AcmeSetValue  ::=  "}" 

I PropertyVaiueDeclaration 

( PropertyVaiueDeclaration  )* "}" 


AcmeSequenceValue 


AcmeRecordValue 


"<"  PropertyVaiueDeclaration 

{ PropertyVaiueDeclaration  )*  ">" 

T’  RecordFieldValue  ( Record FieldValue  \  )*  'T 


RecordFieldValue  ;:=  Identifier  PropertyTypeDescription  "=" 

PropertyVaiueDeclaration 


Representations  and  Bindings; 

RepresentationDeclaration  :;=  Representation  "{" 

SystemDeclaration 
[  BindingsMapDeclaration  ] 

T 


BindingsMapDeclaration  ::=  Bindings  "="  (  BindingDeclaration  )* "}"  [ ] 

BindingDeclaration  ::=  [  Identifier ]  Identifier  to 

[Identifier"."]  Identifier 

[ ( PropertyDeclaration  \  PropertiesBIock  )* "}"  ] 
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Design  Rules  and  Analyses: 


DesignRule  :: 

DesignRuleExpression 

QuantifiedExpression 

BooleanExpression 

OrExpression 

ImpliesExpression 

IffExpression 

EqualityExpression 

RelationalExpression 

AdditiveExpression 

MultiplicativeExpression 

UnaryExpression 

PrimitiveExpression 

Id 

DesignAnalysisCall 

LiteralConstant 

ActualParams 

FormalParams 

ActualParam 


( Design )?  ( Invariant  |  Heuristic ) 

DesignRuleExpression 

QuantifiedExpression  \  BooleanExpression 

(  forall  I  exists)  Identifier 
lookupjarbitraryTypeByName  in 
SetExpression  DesignRuleExpression 

OrExpression  {  and  OrExpression  )* 

ImpliesExpression  ( or  ImpliesExpression  )* 

IffExpression  { IffExpression  )* 

EquaiityExpression  ( EqualityExpression  )* 

RelationalExpression  ( ”=="  RelationalExpression 
I  "!="  RelationalExpression  )* 

AdditiveExpression 

( "<"  AdditiveExpression  |  ”>"  AdditiveExpression 
I  "<="  AdditiveExpression  \  "=>"  AdditiveExpression  )* 

MultiplicativeExpression 
( "+"  MultiplicativeExpression 
I MultiplicativeExpression  )* 

UnaryExpression 
( UnaryExpression 
I "/"  UnaryExpression 
I UnaryExpression  )* 


"!"  UnaryExpression 
I UnaryExpression 
I  PrimitiveExpression 

"("  DesignRuleExpression ")" 

I  LiteralConstant  j  DesignAnalysisCall  \  Id 

Identifier  Identifier)* 

/£/"("  ActualParams 'T 

IntegerLiteral  \  FloatingPoIntLIteral  \  StringLIteral 
I  true  I  false 

( ActualParam  ( ActualParam  )*  )? 

(  FormalParam  ( FormalParam  )*  )? 
LiteralConstant  \  DesignAnalysisCall  \  Id 
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) 


FormalParam 

SetExpression 

SetReference 

SetFunction 

LiteralSet 

SetConstructor 


::=  Identifier  ( Identifier  )* 

{Identifier  |  Component  |  Connector  \  Port  |  Role 
I  Int  I  Float  I  String  \  Boolean ) 

::=  ( SetReference  \  SetFunction  |  LiteralSet 
I  SetConstructor ) 

::=  Identifier  ( ( Identifier )  |  ( Components  ) 

I  ( Connectors  )  |  ( Ports )  |  ( Roles  ) 

I  ( Representations  )  \  ( Properties ) )+ 

(  Union  \  Intersection  \  Setdiff) 

"("  SetExpression  SetExpression ")" 

::=  (TT  I 

"{"  ( LiteralConstant  \id){ ( LiteralConstant  \  Id))* 
"}") 

::=  Select  Identifier  lookup  arbitraryTypeByName  in 
SetExpression  "I"  DesignRuleExpression 
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